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Cuapter I. 


WHICH TREATS OF THE EARLY AVOCATIONS OF THE HEIR TO THE 
HOUSE OF SOLOMON. 


Ow the first day of the month Schebat, in the year of the world 5560 
—which corresponds nearly enough for our purpose with the close of the 
last century of the Christian era—an individual of the Jewish per- 
suasion, named Jonah Solomon, first. saw the light—that is to say, as 

uch of it as found its way into the low dusky chamber in Holywell 
Btreet where his mother accomplished her travail. 

Had the young Hebrew been of the most illustrious Norman descent, 
his birth could searcely have caused more satisfaction than, coming from 
the stock he did, it excited in the breasts of Jacob and Rebecca, his 
parents ; for, until this event happened, the loving pair, wedded for many 
years, had been childless, Neither could any newly-born babe, Jew or 
Gentile, have given more convincing assurance of strength of lungs, than 
the little unbaptised Jonah, when the searching mists of a London 
winter told him, in terms not to be mistaken even by an infant, that the 
world he had come into was at the best a very cold one. If he did not, 
like the great Gargantua, at once cry out for drink, he uttered sounds 
which his respectable sire, who sat watching for customers in the doorway 
of his shop, and calculating, by way of pastime, the interest on two or 
three little bills shortly to be renewed, interpreted as prophetically as 
the Lonhomme Grandgousier ; and he rubbed his hands joyfully while 
he shaped those shrill notes into ‘Clo’! clo’! clo’ !” the professional 
war-cry of his race. It was an omen, old Jacob thought, of favourable 
augury ; and, with a lighter spirit than when he sat down, he rose and 
ascended to the bed-room to administer words of comfort to the wife of 
his bosom. The custom of the Thracians, to weep when a child.was born, 
did not obtain, as we have already observed, in the family of Jacob 
Solomon; and the first act of young Solomon was probably a source of 
as much pleasure to those who heard him, as any by which he made himself 
conspicuous in the course of his subsequent career. It may be that 
Rebecca, the wife of Jacob, did not construe her infant’s wail in the 
Same characteristic sense as her husband; but visions of the future 
prosperity of her boy shed no less. a golden gleam athwart the murky 
chamber, and stirred her maternal heart with joyful emotions. 

The profession of the elder Solomon has perhaps been inferred from 
the nature of his day-dream when the voice of his son first greeted his 
ear, and it will be no disparagement to that gentleman if we frankly, admit 
that he was a dealer in cast-off garments. This calling, however sedu- 
lously plied—and the remotest thoroughfares of the metropolis. could 
attest that old Jacob was never idle, that he did not, like Issachar, couch 
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between two burdens, deeming that rest was good—was but one of the 
many pursuits b which he added shekels of silver to his store ; but all 
the rest were unknown save toa few of his oceans and in the 
eyes of the world he was ry looked upon as a needy old-clothes man. 

Yet, in the little parlour behind his shop, when the Sabbath shutters 
were up, or the business of the ordinary day was over, transactions of 
monied value took place which, had they been applied to dealings in 
broadcloth, might have equipped whole armies ; in that dingy den, the 
seeming abode of poverty and wretchedness, bargains were made, and 
schemes of wealth were planned, which had their influence in all the 
courts of Europe. Nevertheless, old Jacob Solomon held on his course 
untiringly and without change —a well filled bag over his shoulder, and a 
triple diadem of hats on his head, showing, as he wended back to Holy- 
well-street on every working day throughout the week, that his object 
in sallying forth was far from purposeless, and quite as far from being 
unrewarded. 

There are many classes of gold worshippers. Jacob Solomon was one 
of those who bent the knee to the idol, not for its glitter but its substan- 
tial value. No circumstances of his life might require, nor any accident 
compel him, to subtract from his hoard; but he liked to enjoy the con- 
sciousness of wealth, and he did so all the more, from knowing that he 
was generally believed to be as poor as his outward appearance and 
manner of living denoted. The secret of his money-power was dear 
to him on account of its secrecy ; and he suffered none to know it who 
were not as much interested as himself in keeping quiet on the subject. 
For this reason, as well as from feeling that he could not have borne to 
see his heap diminished, he never intimated to his son, when the boy 
became old enough to understand the uses of money—and that was 
almost as soon as he could speak—that he was other than a hard-working 
labourer in the dusty, cinereous vineyard of rags and patches. Fortune, 
like the marshal’s baton in the French soldier’s havresac, might be con- 
cealed in the old-clothes bag, “‘ But s’elp me God, Jonah,” he used to say. 
“T’ve never yet set eyes upon her.” That he did not long succeed in 
hoodwinking his child as to the real state of the case is most probable ; 
for young Solomon soon became knowing enough to reflect, that if his 
father constantly bought articles for infinitely less than their value, 
and sold them again for much more than they were worth, he was ut all 
events in a fair way of making the fortune which he professed not to 
have found. 

The infancy of Jacob Solomon alternated as evenly between the door- 
step and the gutter as is customary with the children of the London poor. 
This al fresco kind of life, ‘hen perhaps not advisable for all persons, 
has its advantages for those who are destined to pick up a living in the 
streets. It familiarises them with accident, instructs them in the free 
use of the vernacular, and lays the foundation of that valuable possession 
—IMPUDENCE—without which it is not so easy a matter to work your 
way upward. In the case of Jonah—and the same may be said of all 
his tribe—this foundation had been prepared by nature; but a course of 
street-education greatly improved the original heat of his genius, deve- 
loping what was latent and perfecting what was incomplete ; so that, at 
the age of ten years, young Solomon had no ne in outfacing an 
Irish applewoman, or slanging a hackney-coachman off his stand. His 
father had an idea of bringing him up to the profession of the law—and 
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there was nothing to militate against his success at the bar in this mode 
of training ; but it is desirable to explain that Mr. Jacob Solomon’s de- 
finition of “ the law,” meant only the exercise of its functions in the 
matter of capias, whether of Ps’ or persons. To qualify him for this 
position, no university degree was necessary; all that his son stood in 
need of learning might be picked up in free intercourse with his kind—- 
unexpensively, but no less certainly. It may, perhaps, be more correct to 
say, that the notion of giving the youth a legal education of this descrip- 
tion belonged rather to his mother than his father; for something jike 

ride whispered in the ear of Mrs. Solomon, that it would be rather a 
fine thing to hear her son spoken of as “ an officer,” his connexion with 
the sheriff being quietly dropped. 

Such a destiny was, however, as yet only prospective, and in the 
mean time young Solomon was provided with other pursuits. Before he 
was inducted into the mystery of Tne Bac, he figured in various capa- 
cities; the lemon-net, the orange-basket, the sponge, and the black- 
lead pencil line, affording scope alike for his eloquence, his ingenuity, 
and his perseverance—not at all to the repression of that native propensity 
to which we have already referred. In the exercise of these arts, he 
up» like Saul, “‘a choice young man and a goodly,” with the blooming 
cheek, the long dark eye, and the curling black hair, which make a 
“vagymbanyee object even of a vagrant London Jew-boy. It is true that 

e may not very strictly have obeyed the Levitical commandment, 
* Just balances, just weights, a.just ophal and a just hin shall ye have ;” 
that is to say, “ You shall not suck your oranges and blow them smooth 
again; you shall not artfully construct a large round sponge out of 
twenty ragged pieces; neither shall you manufacture black-lead pencils 
with only a little bit of plumbago at one extremity ;” he may have 
deemed these restrictions to free-trade a bar to his genius, and therefore 
refused to let them fetter him: but, whether he followed the ancient law 
or adhered to the modern practice, one thing is certain-—he managed to 
thrive upon whatever trade he drove for the time being. He prospered, 
indeed, so well, that ninety-nine out of a hundred in his situation would 
have begun to entertain serious thoughts of setting up for themselves in 
business, though he was barely in his teens; but Jonah Solomon had 
more than one reason to deter him from taking this step. In the first 
— thrive as he might, he had as yet no capital ; his utmost vo ome 

eing unequal to the task of enabling him to secrete a single ha cA 
out of the proceeds of the day’s sale, the value of which old Solomon 
knew to the nicest fraction; in the next, his credit was only good upon 
the strength of his father’s responsibility ; and in the last place, this 
hopeful son of Israel had a shrewd idea that it would be better for him 
in the end if he stuck to the old man, submitting patiently to the 
exigencies of his position, and sacriticing present simple gains for future 
compound interest. 

He reaped his reward sooner than he expected—not exactly by suc- 
ceeding to the wealth which was hived in scrip and stock, but by being 
called upon to share in the labours that led to it. Oranges and lemons, 
sponges and black-lead pencils, were no longer henceforward to form the 
stock-in-trade of the heir to the house of Solomon: the basket, the net, 
and the tray were to be replaced by the raeconesn, Thy» 

Jonah took kindly to his new métier—if that can be called new which 
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he had been in contact with all the days of his life; but then he had 
only a theoretical knowledge: the fruits of experience were now to be 
ered. ) 
Det before the elder Solomon actually carried out the intention which 
he had announced, he thought it advisable to get up a kind of private 
dress-rehearsal of the part he expected his son to play in public ; to 
witness which, only a very select few of the friends of the family— 
dealers in the same description of ware—were allowed to be present. 
The spoils of the day, accumulated by his sire, were severally displayed, 
that the youth might exhibit his capabilities for appraisement. It was 
an interesting scene; and had Rembrandt been living, and a spectator 
of it, he would not have rejected the subject as one altogether unworthy 
of his pencil. Imagine some six or seven of the frowsiest Jews in 
London, unwashed, unkempt, and unshaven, huddled together around a 
pile of garments of every hue and fashion, examining each article as it 
was held up to the light with a glance which declared that nothing 
could mystify them as to its real value—then pausing, with a sinister 
smile, to see if the young Hebrew rightly understood his vocation—and 
finally raising their voices in one unqualified gabble of commendation, 
as the acuteness and intelligence of their colleague's offspring made 
themselves apparent in what a painter would call the freedom of his 
handling, the delicacy of his touch, and the breadth of his general treat- 
ment. Although he stood among friends, Jacob Solomon knew his 
judges to be impartial ; and when he heard them declare unanimously 
that he was worthy, in the matter of old raiment, to be called his 
father’s son, his spirit rejoiced exceedingly. It was high commenda- 
tion: for of the elder Solomon it might be said, with a slight alteration 
of the words of Dryden, 


In Israel's courts no broker e’er was seen 
With more discerning eyes or wits more keen. 


Jonah thus went through the ordeal with éclat, and at the very out- 
set was pronounced passé maitre en fait de vieille friperie, even to the 
sent, ete is of some importance im the trade. The skill to 

epreciate an article when you want to obtain it, and to discover its 
latent virtues when you we to dispose of it, is not among the least of 
the qualifications of a successful dealer in such commodities ; neither is 
it without its uses when applied to purposes of more consequence: the 
diplomacy of the old-clothes man is no bad introduction to the weightier 
affairs of life. 

And Jonah Solomon reaped the fruits of his discovery of this fact. 


Cuapter II. 
WHICH SHOWS BY WHAT PROCESS THE GRUB BECAME A BUTTERFLY. 


To doubt that the bag was a lucky one in the hands of Jonah, would be 
to throw discredit on the fame of ‘‘ the people,” to say nothing of the slur 
on his hereditary professional ability which it would imply. He cultivated 
this entertaining ea of trade for a considerable period, acquiring not 
only pecuniary profit but no slight knowledge of the world in his various 
transactions ; and his father’s age and increasing infirmities compelling 
the patriarch to attend chiefly to the duties of the home department, the 
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circle of his observation grew wider and more productive. This know- 
ledge confirmed him in many of the wise precepts which had been im- 

on the maternal knee at home, and at the paternal elbow in fre- 
quent peripatetic discourses. A prominent feature amongst them was the 
advice to get money, after the high Roman fashion, by every means in 
his power ; making use of his calling as the stalking horse, under cover of 
which a very pretty stroke of business might very often be done. 

“The clo’ line isn't a bad ’un of itself, Jonah,” his sire more earnestly 
than grammatically would frequently say, “but it’s what it leads to as 
you must look at. It’s a poor kind of house where one door doesn’t open 
on to another.” 

Accordingly young Solomon fixed his eye on the remoter portal, re- 
solved to keep it in that direction till he had penetrated into the very 
Schatz-kammer where Fortune lay concealed. It was by dint of doing 
. so that he made his first coup ; for happening, in the course of “a deal” 

for some waifs and strays from his master’s wardrobe with the valet de 

chambre of the honourable Mr. Pelican, to come in contact with that 
ntleman himself, and thereby learn that the Hon. Mr. Pelican was, as 

e forcibly said, ‘“‘infernally hard up,” Jonah was enabled to do a little 

bill for him ; which let in the thin end of the wedge, and the rest easily 
followed. 

This accomplished, the bag was ostensibly dropped, though the business 
of the firm of Solomon & Son was still carried on by trustworthy agents; 
and young Mr. Solomon, with the facility which the modern = x he em- 
ploys in gliding from one name to another without the clamour and osten- 
tation of the queen’s letters patent, embarked in upper life as a wine mer- 
chant, under the slightly altered designation of Salaman. Now came the 
fulfilment of his mother’s hopes ; for no man, particularly if Jewish blood 
circulates in his veins, can be a wine-merchant and a money-lender at the 
same time, without superadding the functions of a sheriff’s officer. The 
ancients had a prejudice against a person with three names, the “ homo 
trium literarym”’ being a synonyme for thief; with greater reason we ob- 
ject to the individual with three professions, when those professions happen 
to be the three just alluded to. Plain thievery is nothing, to the wrongs 
inflicted on the community by a Chancery-lane Cerberus. To sell adul- 
terated port and sherry, doctored claret and champagne, is bad enough ; 
to make those liquors the representatives of cash, is something worse ; but 
worst of all is the arrest that follows close upon the bill given for a very 
little money and an “intolerable deal of sack.” 

Mr. Salaman, ‘the officer” —a captain at least in his mother’s estima- 
tion—became somewhat celebrated in his way. His clients brought him 
luck ; but it is unnecessary to add that, in a elientelle of this description, 
the luck is invariably on one side. In the stout, well-whiskered man of 
thirty, with the thick curved nose and full red lips, dressed in the height 
of the fashion as it is interpreted by the Hebrews—who stick at nothing 
in the shape of gold chains, ruby pins, and turquoise rings—it would have 
been difficult to have recognised either the pretty slim boy who once sold 
oranges and black-lead pencils at the White Horse Cellar, or the shabby 
clothesman of only a year or two before, while in his transition state of 
volun starvation. Still less would any one have believed, who had 
not studied the genus minutely, that any thing so gorgeous and flourish- 
ing as Mr. Salaman had ever crawled on his hands and knees in the 


kennel of Holywell Street. 
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In the legitimate exercise of his “triple talent,”—the very reverse, 
however, of that for which Henri Quatre was distinguished,—Mr. Sala- 
man was steadily winning his way to the Schatz-kammer, when the key 
of it was suddenly, though it can scarcely be said unexpectedly, put into 
his hands by the demise of old Jacob, who, full of years and money, was 
gathered unto his fathers. Master of much three-per-cent stock, it was 
no longer necessary for Mr. Salaman to represent the majesty of the law, 
—personal dignity holding a higher place in his opinion ; and he therefore 
sent in his resignation to the Sheriff of London and Middlesex ; for the 
same reason he parted with all his valuable stock of choice wines, and, 
with a self-denial beyond all praise, reserved none for his own private 
cellar. He also removed from Chancery Lane to Piccadilly, and throw- 
ing his baptismal appellation overboard, after the example set by the 
mariners of Joppa towards his namesake the prophet, delicately substi- 
tuted a sirname which bore to it a tolerable resemblance ; and a bright 
brass-plate— 

—at ille robur ws triplex,— 


informed the public that the house next door to the Duke of was 
tenanted by Mr. Salaman Jones, who had no difficulty in saying that he 
came of very old Welsh lineage, and had changed his name for an 
estate. 

But neither the estate, nor the antiquity of his high descent, were of 
force enough to control the creature custom. Mr. Salaman Jones had 
been taught to make money, and, like Shylock, had bettered the instruc- 
tion; he could not have foregone the-practice if he would, and—what is 
as much to the purpose—he wouldn’t if he could. There was only one 
way, he said, in which a private gentleman could indulge in that pas- 
time, and fortunately for him the amusement had already been his busi- 
ness ; he still lent his cash at a hundred and twenty per cent, not indeed 
by charging that amount directly as interest, but by throwing in the 
usual makeweight, a little varied in its form. Since Mr. Salaman Jones 
migrated to the West End, he had become as a matter of course—or 
rather had developed the latent quality of being—a man of taste; and that 
which was formerly wine “ after its kind” was now converted into some- 
thing about as genuine in the way of pictures. 

He did no violence to the harmony of his nature by this change, for 
the trade of a picture-dealer is but an imperceptible gradation from that 
of a wine-merchant, when bill transactions are the staple on which the 
barter is conducted. Sweet, it has been said, are the uses of adversity ; 
it was by familiarising himself with it—in the persons of others—that 
Mr. Salaman Jones acquired the habits of a connoisseur. How often, 
when “ in possession,” had his eye wandered from the Gainsborough over 
the chimney-piece to the Rubens on the opposite wall—from the Claude 
above the sideboard to the Vandyke between the windows ; the aforesaid 
eye being, however, not so utterly engrossed by the charms of art, as to 
be incapable of making a mpntel tuivetans of every object in the room 
at the glance. Once to see a thing, was, with him, to remember it 
for ever: an old coat with a new set of buttons—an old picture with a 
fresh coat of varnish—or an old sponging-house acquaintance in any 
costume, old or new—were infallibly detected for what they really were. 
But it was not in “high art” alone that he came out so strong. His 
extensive practice in “executions” and “captions,” to say nothing of 
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the national propensity to dabble in “ jewels of silver and jewels of gold,” 
such as his ancestors of yore spoiled the Egyptians of, had given him a 
smattering of knowledge as to articles of virtd, a quality which it is the 
fashion of modern auctioneers, in their catalogues, to confound with 


French vertu, and not always without reason. His forte lay 


chiefly— 


as was most natural—in coins, and their semblance—medals ; but an 


enamel by Petitot or Zincke, a salver by Cellini or John of 
an antique cameo, a Limoges plate, a tazza of fine (sprawling) 


Bologna, 
M ajolica, 


a malachite snuff-box, an onyx ring—anything, in short, that had a value 


in the market, found in Mr. Salaman Jones an apt admirer. 


Bijoux of 


this description, many of them, could be worn on the finger, or carried in 
the waistcoat pocket ; they were not only ornamental but useful, being 
always ready in the nick of time to assist any pecuniary transaction. 


Whenever a question suddenly arose of doing a little bill—-and 


such pro- 


\positions are often got up in the most impromptu, off-hand, careful, well- 
considered manner—‘“ the sweetest little thing in the world accidentally 
about me-—-a mere chance that I had it to show,’’ came to the aid of Mr. 
Salaman Jones, in arranging the terms of accommodation. It was worth 
while to be provided with such objets, and equally worth while to culti- 


vate the refined taste which led him to appreciate them. 


It is not always an easy thing to distinguish between a dealer and a 
collector, especially if the former manages his affairs discreetly, and 
only yields—like a young author—to “the request of friends.” It is, 


moreover, a “strictly gentlemanly occupation,” and worthy 


of being 


alluded to as such in the advertising columns of the Times, without 
reference to the profit accruing from it. In leaving off business, there- 
fore, Mr. Salaman Jones only left off just as much as suited his inclina- 
tion ; he threw away the husk, but kept the kernel. As far as external 
indications could be relied on, he was a gentleman (in Chancery-lane he 
used to be called a “ gent’’) who lived in the affluence to which he had 
always been accustomed; and any one who accidentally called at No. 
295, Piccadilly, and found him breakfasting at midday in a superlative 
Persian shawl dressing-gown very much turned over at the wrists, with 
slippers on his feet of corresponding brilliancy, and rings of unexampled 
splendour on each of his fore and little fingers, would at once have sub- 
scribed to the same opinion; adding mentally, perhaps, that his family 
must have been addicted to smoking ever since the introduction of 
tobacco, and, to judge by the odour which pervaded the place, had always 


indulged in that luxury in the same apartment. 


This was the first impression ; the second, after a very brief con- 
versation, convinced the visitor that the Persian shaw] dressing-gown 
of Mr. Salaman Jones enveloped an individual whom it was impossible 


for any kind of customer to do in any possible shape or manner. 


Cuarter III. 
THE MAN OF TASTE AND THE MAN OF FAMILY. 


Wir no less eagerness in the pursuit of money than his 


deceased 


parent had always manifested, Mr. Salaman Jones made an opposite use 
of it when it was in his clutches ; or rather, he established this difference be- 


tween them —that whereas old Jacob Solomon put every penny out to im- 
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mediate interest, reserving nothing for gratification, he permitted 
self-indulgence to go hand in hand with gain. But, after all, it was that 
description of self-indulgence which never loses sight of the main chance 
even in the snidst of pleasure. Thus, if he apparently gratified a costly 
whim, or suffered his magnificent taste to betray him into some princely 
expense, he knew well that, if he watched his opportunity, he should 
eventually Rareerat bin purchase at a handsome remunerating profit, 
with the satisfaction, moreover, of having been the ssor of a 
coveted object ;—temporarily, it is true; but then where is the collector 
whose gems of art are not scattered sooner or later,—if not by himself, of 
a certainty by his executors? Mr. Salaman Jones became in this respect 
is own executor, with the additional pleasure of being his own heir. 

With regard to other enjoyments, they served him as auxiliaries in his 
great scheme of self-aggrandisement. ‘Though in his former capacity of 
wine-merchant he had been in the habit of selling the most execrable 
stuff, he was extremely partial to good wine ; a recherchée cuisine was 
also a luxury he was fain not to deny himself; he was fond of riding and 
driving—a taste for gigs having grown with his growth as a sheriff's 
officer, it being a passion with that class ; dress was a justifiable hobby, 
no man knowing so well as a Jew how to set off a coat to advantage. If 
he had a weakness, it was his penchant for a cigar ; but as this failing is 
the common lot of humanity, it need not be made a matter of reproach 
to Mr. Salaman Jones. On the contrary, he rather merits commendation 
for the discouragement he invariably showed, in his own practice, to the 
weed of British growth: it was, perhaps, a case of conscience with him, 
now he was able to smoke on his ewn account ; for he remembered that 
during the orange and lemon period of his history he had been in the 
habit of selling the very primest Havannahs manufactured out of the 
most indubitable cabbage-leaf. If he ever reconciled himself to this 
fraud, which is not likely, it must have been by the reflection that it had 
taught him discrimination. These things, therefore-—good living, the 
pleasures of the field and the road, a stylish if not an elegant mise, and 
a few concomitants of the like nature—were the self-permitted pleasures 
of Mr. Salaman Jones; but in his justification it must be said that, 
somehow or other, the friends to 4 ome he so kindly lent his money 
were in the end the people who paid for the dinners, whether he gave 
them at home or ordered them “down the road.” It happened occa- 
sionally that the gentlemen who partook of his hospitality would insist— 
as young men will do, in spite of what you tell them to the contrary— 
on diversifying the amusements at No. 295, Piccadilly, by playing 
‘a quiet rubber,” as folks say. Mr. Salaman Jones “never touched 
a card,”—so he said,—‘ unless he was positively compelled to do 
so;” and certainly when he did yield he was rewarded for his virtuous 
reluctance. This will appear less surprising when the fact is known 
that he was a member, though he made no boast of it, of the famous 
rep eRe sega Club, at the corner of Place, in Street ; 
and that he gave points to the best players there at piquet and 
écarté, the only games he “absolutely knew anything at ali about.” 
He called whist gambling, and could not by any persuasion be induced 
to sit down to it in mixed company,—for the simple reason, however, that 
the sins of the bad player are visited on his partner, while in single- 
handed games he had only himself to blame for any mistake—if ever he 
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made one. None of these young men knew, while they admired his 
forbearance and wondered at his luck, “which,” they declared, “ was 
a proof that he was a beginner,” none suspected that he was some- 
thing more than a sleeping-partuer in the splendidly-furnished suite of 
rooms over the hatter’s in St. street, where hazard and roulette 
were played with impunity on the safe side of oaken-doors well lined 
with iron, whose sanctity no enterprising body of police had ever had the 
hardihood or good fortune to violate. Mr. Salaman Jones figured in this 
establishment neither as croupier nor banker, agents on whom he could 
rely performing those functions ; aud if ever he did make his appearance 
there during the small hours, just to see how things were getting on, a 
convenient disguise effectually secured his incognito. 

With so many irons in the fire, and all of them dexterously managed, 
it is little wonder that his wealth increased, awaking with its increase am- 

bition. 

‘. Though in a fair way of acquiring consideration @ force d’étre riche, 
he yearned for distinction on other grounds, not however by the sacrifice 
but by the assistance of that which he had made. But to obtain it, it 
was necessary that he should change the scene, and re-appear under a new 
aspect. He, therefore, “ quietly,” as people say, disposed of all his pic- 
tures and curiosities—of course at an immense sacrifice—sold the lease 
of his house; and the Morning Post of the day announced among’ the 
departures, that of ‘“ Salaman Jones, Esq., on .a lengthened tour to the 
continent.” 

His route might have been traced by any one curious to learn it, and 
willing to follow his footsteps, by examining the Livre des Etrangers, 
the Fremde- Buch, and other records of that description, at the various 
hotels ; for in every one of them the inevitable fact was set forth, that 
Salaman Jones, Esquire, ‘‘ Gentilhomme de Londres,”—-‘* Edelmann aus 
Piccadilly’—with a condescension that was quite princely, expressed 
himself ‘‘ perfectly satisfied with the accommodations and the person of 
the house, which he begs to recommend to future travellers in this hotel.” 
This testimonial, though slightly ungrammatical, and perfectly use- 
less to any one already housed, was always pointed to with great ese by 
mine host of the “Soleil d’Or”’, ‘‘ Der rather Lowe,” and of a hundred 
other French and German caravanserais; for there was an air about 
Salaman Jones which made them feel that he was somebody altogether 
out of the common way. 

He travelled quite en prince—in greater style, indeed, than princes 
travel now-a-days; and, preceded by an Italian courier hired at Frankfort, 
who was entirely ignorant of his master’s antecedents, and accompanied 
by a French valet de chambre, who styled him “ Milor,” Mr. Salaman 
Jones made a very pleasant tour of a couple of years; not, like Gold- 
smith, “ dragging at each remove a lengthening chain,” but becoming a 
greater cosmopolite at every stage. He crammed himself, of course, 
with the heterogeneous knowledge which a continental traveller picks up, 
in which pictures, couriers, music, distances, hotels, churches, palaces, 
boar-hunts, glaciers, gondolas, the Vatican, Vesuvius, and the Palais 
moval are all mixed up with the brilliant confusion of a kaleidoscope ; 
and having given himself the last finishing touch at Paris, preparedfor 
his return to England, in his own estimation a most accomplished gentle- 
man. If the world were not entirely of the same opinion, it was pro- 
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bably owing to the ineradicable taint of early associations, which can 
never altogether be suppressed. There are moments when Nature will 
declare herself, in spite of the precautions and acquirements of Art. What 
the t says of “the vase in which roses have once been distilled” held 
good in this instance ; myrrh, aloes, and cassia, might have shed their per- 
ume on the head of Salaman Jones, but “the scent of the clothes-ba 
would hang round him still.” Moreover, the unmistakeable features of the 
Hebrew were always en evidence, though their owner tried to account for 
them in an off-hand sort of way as “the effect of a warm climate :” © 
though it must have been a warmer climate than any we are yet ac- 
quainted with, which could convert a Christian countenance into a Jewish 
physiognomy. . 

A Christian, however, Mr. Salaman Jones was determined he should 
be taken for; and having, previously to his departure from England, invested 
around sum in the purchase of an estate, and being thereby qualified 
to figure among “ the landed gentry,” he sent the requisite authority to 
the editor of “ The Domesday Book of the Nineteenth Century,” wherein 
the ancestral dignities of commoners are chronicled, and was gratified 
by seeing in print the following abstract of his genealogy, which is not 
the less authentic for being slightly abrupt, confused, and misty, nor on 
that account unworthy to take its place beside the most-elaborate efforts 
of Debrett. 

“The ancestor of Mr. Salaman Jones came over with the Conqueror. 
Alan, Lord of Oswaldestre, being rewarded after the battle of Hastings 
with seven hundred and fifty knights’ fees, married Joan, the onl 
daughter and heiress of Gilbert, Earl of Clare, High Seneschal of 
Northumberland, who bore him three sons and one daughter: Roger, 
afterwards Earl of Neustria; Robert, who died in the Holy Land; 
Philip, from whom descended Baldwin de Courtenay, King of Jerusalem ; 
and Maud, who married Thibault, Comte de Provence ; after whose death, 
being killed in a tournament, she founded the Abbey of Saint Ursula at 
Lincoln, of which she became the abbess, and died in the odour of sanctity 
circa 1139. . 

“ It will thus be seen that Salaman Jones, Esquire, (or, as the name was 
originally written, de Gonesse or Jonesse) of Chaffers, in the county of 
Kent, the present head of the family, is on both sides lineally descended 
from royalty. In the wars of King Stephen with the Barons, Algernon 
Earl of Warwick greatly distinguished himself; and being possessed of 
the feudal manors of Ospringe and Netterville, claimed as his reward 
the hand of Adeliza de Mowbray, heiress of the powerful house of Beau- 
champ. Policy acceded to that which timidity would have refused; 
and from this marriage sprang Peter the Savage, Vidame de Chartres, 
better known in Norman Chronicles as Piers li Ferox, or le Farouche, of 
whom Benoit de St. Maur gives the following brief but striking portraiture 
in the ‘ Roman de Dolopatos :’— 


Mult amei li cuens Piers 
Proeces es preux chivaliers, 
Blond ot li poil, noir li vis, 
Prodons fiers oncques ne vis 
Ki tant Sarrazins ha occhis ; 
Paien i sueffrent grant ahan 
La furent dextrier a lagan. 
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“ History is silent as to the cause of this distinguished warrior’s death ; 
but, from an inscription on his baldric, which was for many years pre+ 
served in Raby Castle, and a copy of which is supposed to exist in the 

blic library of Breslau (see Carte. Orig. Duci Loth. cap. xi.) it may 

irly be inferred that the monarch to whom he rendered such essential 
service was not backward in rewarding his faithful adherent, whose cha- 
racter, though disfigured by the cruelty which was the vice of the age, 
appears to great advantage in the domestic relations of feudal life. This 
formidable baron had three wives. The first, Adeliza de Bohun, died 
childless; by the second, Alionore de Champagne, he had one son, 
Geoffry, who died in infancy; but by his third, Guenever, heiress of 
Owain Prince of Powys, he had a numerous progeny ; and it is probably 
in this direction that we are to look for the immediate ancestor of the 
illustrious house of Jones, which became so famous in the principality 
that Hoel Dda was obliged to enact avery severe law, which is preserved 
in the triads of the Bardd Jenkyn ap Catlin, prohibiting any one from 
assuming that name who had not slain thirty wolves with his own spear. 
It was, we imagine, from this cause, that the jealousy of Edward L, 
who dreaded the rivalry of one whose claims to the throne were better 
than his own, visited the unconscious heir of the house of Jones with so 
much severity when Roger Earl of March, the last male heir of the 
seventh son of Guenever Fitz-Jones, or more correctly Ap Jones, surrep- 
titiously espoused the noble Blanche de Salamanne, and thus acquired a 
double title to the affections of the people of England. 

“ Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that, circa 1476, their de- 
scendant was settled at Chyfferes, or Chaffers, in the county of Kent; 
for, on the visitation by Rouge Dragon of that year, we find that he 
was granted an honourable addition to his family coat—a fromage vert 
impaling a crescent or-—in consequence of his having saved the life of 
Edward IV. at the battle of Barnet. He married Sybilla, a daughter of 
Sir Payne Fitz-Payne, Knight of the Garter, and Governor of Calais, 
from whom 

“ John Jones, who was succeeded by his eldest son, 

“Thomas, born the 13th of February, 1604, who took up arms in the 
royal cause, and fell at the battle of Marston Moor, leaving an only son, 
Conyers, one of the most accomplished cavaliers of his time. 

“The civil wars brought ruin upon this noble house ; and the ingrati- 
tude of Charles II. completed that which the sacrifices made in the 
lifetime of his unfortunate father had begun. Feeling that his means 
were inadequate to support the dignity of his race, Sir Conyers Jones, 
following the example of many of the distinguished noblesse of France 
and Italy, resolved to lay aside the outward distinctions of his rank, and 
seek fortune by another road. He accordingly sold the remnant of his 
estate, and, turning his thoughts towards commerce, embarked in the 
Turkey trade, and, unwilling to be recognised by a name that had re- 
sounded throughout Europe, dropped the patronymic of Jones, and 
assumed the maternally ancestral one of Salaman. But in taking this step 
Sir Conyers was not unmindful of the rights of the ‘ futurorum hominum 
ep and took care to deposit in the Tower of London the archives of 

is family for a more fortunate descendant to claim. By his industry 
and enterprise the Turkey merchant laid the foundation of the renewed 
wealth of his house; and it therefore excites no surprise to find that his 
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dson,; Jaeob Salaman, of London, Esq., carried on extensive 


in the promiscuous commerce which characterises the genuine 
British merchant. It was, we believe, chiefly owimg to fortunate specu- 
lations in woollens and felts, less in the raw’than in the manufactured 
state, that he was able to accumulate the large pro which he be- 
ueathed to his son, the subject of this memoir, who, in obedience to the 
d ing request of ‘his great ancestor, Ernulphus de Jones, has resumed 
éfamily name. Salaman Jones, i’sq., was educated for the diplomatic 
service, in which he has already distinguished himself. He has net yet 
entered parliament.” 

In addition to this true and particular account, the family shield was 
thus blazoned by the editor of the ‘ Domesday Book.” Such an 
authority renders the heraldry unimpeachable, though we confess we do 
not quite understand it:—‘‘ He beareth quarterly of six on a field 
azure twelve alerions, naiant, rampant, regardant, or, in’a border 
fleury, gules and gcebbony, between three cross crosslets fitehy, vairy of 
the field, for Jones; on a field vert three lioncels wavy, sable of the 
third, for Mowbray ; a canton charged with two martlets checky of the 
first, for Clifford ; on a pile gules, a bend sinister ingrailed' sable between 
three mullets counterchanged argent, for Stubbs ; on a field gyrony, two 
cinquefoils in’ pale indented ermine, for Sidney; and on a chief potent 
six muscles passant, pattée of the first, for Bourchier. Over all on an 
escocheon of pretence or, a manchon or sleeve purpure, for Salaman. 
Crest : a griffin embattled gules gorged with a ducal coronet in saltire 
or, langued vert and azure. Motto: Avi numerantur avorum — 
Many ancestors are my predecessors.” 

Having furnished Mr. Salaman Jones with a floating capital of the 
best gentility, we safely land him at Dover. 


CuaptTer IV, 
THE MAN OF FASHION AND THE MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 


On arriving in town, he drove, of course, to Mivart’s—all foreign 
potentates do. He had been so long accustomed to continental dialects, 
that he experienced a difficulty at first. in speaking his native language ; 
nor did he, indeed, ever employ the vulgar tongue in addressing the 
people of the house, thereby raising himself immensely in their estima- 
tion. They tried to turn the matter to account, by laying it on rather 
heavily in his weekly bill; but as figures have a meaning of their own, 
which seldom require an interpreter, and certainly did not in the case of 
a gentleman familiar from his youth upward with every kind of currency, 
and who knew the meaning of £. s. d. better than most. people, they only 
gave themselves the additional trouble of subtracting a tolerable per- 
centage from the sum total. 

Having remained long enough at Mivart’s to identify himself as some- 
body, and after a few paragraphs had appeared stating that Mr. Salaman 
Jones was “‘still sojourning” at that fashionable hotel in company with the 
Envoy Extraordinary from the Sandwich Islands, the hereditary Prince of 
Patagonia, the Grand Duke of Abyssinia, and half-a-dozen ex-royalties 
on their travels, an announcement was put forth that he had taken an 
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¢ mansion in Tyburnia, where he intended to dispense his well. 


known hospitality on his accustomed princely scale.” 

If the wording of this paragraph had been strictly interpreted, the 
“well-known hospitality” of Mr. Salaman Jones might have turned out 
a blank, “‘ unknown” being the more legitimate phrase; but as everything 
must have a beginning, and as people rarely trouble their heads about the 
past when the present is to their liking, the intentions of the hospitable 
new-comer were accepted as a favourable omen by all the diners-out and 
party-goers ae eg 

Mr. Salaman Jones soon acquired friends in high life.. For his first 
batch, indeed, he was indebted to some of the high-spirited youths whom he 
was formerly in the habit of “‘ accommodating” at the rate we wot of, and 
who hoped now to obtain cash from him on easier terms ; an understand- 
ing existing, that if certain passages of his early history were kept “dark,” 


he would not object to ‘‘ renew’’ some outstanding acceptances by way of» 


set-off—the arrears of interest, however, not lost sight of. The young men 
swore, one and all, that ‘not a syllable of the matter should pass. their 
lips;” and it must therefore be presumed that the fact of Mr. Salaman 
Jones being proclaimed not only a Jew but, as it was expressively said, “a 


d——d Jew,” must have obtained publicity through some other channel... 


If he disquieted himself on the score of his origin it was unnecessary, for 
those to whom it was told contented themselves by putting their own con- 
struction upon it, and said that, provided he were “as rich as a Jew,” it 
was nothing to them if he had even been born among the bulrushes. It 
is true, they sneered at him behind his back ; and when he was proposed at 
the Travellers’, facetiously declared their intention of voting for “ ‘The 
Wandering Jew,” by which sobriquet he was afterwards known ; but 
they did not on that account refrain from drinking his claret in Tyburnia, 
nor from giving him a lift in his endeavour to climb into high places by 
gracing him with the light of their countenances on public occasions. 
What Mr. Salaman Jones’s real politics were, is as much a matter of 
doubt as what was his religion; but as he gave out that “all the Joneses 
had always been Whigs” (which, if true, must have swamped the country 
with Whiggism), he was enlisted among the champions of the opinions 
which have by courtesy been called “ Liberal ;” the pemre of the party 
consisting in the very generous way in which they provided for them- 
selves, ‘The avowal of these opinions, and the rumour which reached the 
ears of the electors of Bribewell, through the medium of a skilful par- 
liamentary agent, that a large quantity of sovereigns was to be handed 
over, for purposes of charity, to the care of those who had scruples 
about accepting a bank note traceable to the giver, procured Mr. Salaman 
Jones so favourable a reception on the hustings of that incorruptible 
borough, that the Conservative candidate, who either couldn’t or wouldn’t 
pay for his election, was so utterly beaten, that the return of Mr. Salaman 
Jones was looked upon as one of the most complete triumphs the Whigs 
had obtained since the settlement of the Bill of Rights; and when he 
took his seat in parliament there was, as the newspapers say, “loud 
cheering from all parts of the house.” What the members cheered for, 
it is rather difficult to say: perhaps they were at a loss at the time for 
something to do—or perhaps because they anticipated that, like his country- 
man Samson, Mr. Salaman Jones would make sport for the Philistines. 
In this expectation, however, if it rested upon the supposed timidity or 
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gaucherie of the new comer, they were deceived; for the school in which 
that gentleman had been brought up, and the subsequent training he had 
gone through, had endowed him with the most perfect self-possession— 
not to give it, in this place, the harsher name of impudence that could 
outface anything. Nothing could abash, nothing restrain him; and as 
the popular quality in a debater of the present day is his mastery over 
slang (in parliamentary language, “ brilliant and cutting sarcasm”), he 
soon became what is termed “a distinguished speaker; was never 
coughed down, and always succeeded in catching the Speaker’s eye, when © 
modester men, already on their legs, were within point-blank range of 
that functionary’s visual organs. 

Mr. Salaman Jones did not live in Tyburnia for the mere purpose of 

iving dinners to fashionable folks, neither did he saddle himself with 
the responsibility of legislation solely for the éclat of being a member of 
Parliament. He aimed at fashion and notoriety ; but while he gratified 
the longing which showed that, like the husband of the Spanish Duena, 
he had “a soul above buttons,” his real purpose was to make both sub- 
servient to a larger measure of prosperity than he had yet achieved. 
The daughters of the horseleech, of whom he had doubtless read, were 
the types of his eagerness for gain, but he did not clamour for it quite 
so loudly as those vermicular damsels. On the contrary, he sisionad the 
quiet, insinuating tack; made friends at his club, on committees, and— 
not the hardest task of the three—at his own table ; became familiar 
with great men of various manners and degrees of greatness; and suc- 
ceeded at last in getting himself everywhere spoken of as an agreeable, 
sensible fellow, with what the late Mr. Beckford used to call ‘a head on 
his shoulders ;” one not too diffident of his abilities, and giving proof of 
them by a certain acuteness in matters of business, which, if practically 
applied, might, in the opinion of the censorious, have worn rather too 
sharp an edge. It is to such a man that Boards of Directors throw open 
their doors ; and wherever the view revealed to him the fatness of the 

romised land, he did not suffer those doors to close till he established 

imself inside. To how many companies he became invaluable, it is 
impossible to say; they were more in number than any other individual 
would probably have committed himself to: but he, whose pursuits had 
from a child been so multifarious, and who had succeeded in all he under- 
took, was not to be deterred by ordinary difficulties. He had such a 
rapid way of calculating profits, and proposed such bold, infallible schemes, 
that people at once pinned their faith to his sleeve, and suffered him to 
lead them as he listed. Mr. Salaman Jones became a sort of walking 
premium, to whose skirts the speculating world were only too anxious to 
cling. In ordinary cases, the man who rises from nothing reserves 
society for his coup de grace ; but our fortunate friend made society useful 
to remoter objects, when once he became identified with it. 

The Ethiopian monarch who declared he would be happy, made 
scarcely a greater mistake than the man who said he was content. Mr. 
Salaman Jones had everything, the world thought, to make him happy, 
and for a time he thought so too; but that yearning which the Germans 
call the “ Wechsels-Sehnung,” and which does not mean mere change of 
locality, whispered in his ear that something was wanting still. He 
puzzled himself to discover what it could be; it took away the relish of 
more than one bottle of Chateau Margaux, and cost him several sleepless 
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nights. One morning, however, the inspiration came, and at the moment 
when, if the goddess means to come at all, she always makes her ap- 
pearance—just as he was strapping his razor; that sublime moment—as 
the French say—when the daily penalty is paid by man for the enjoy- 
ment of whiskers. Is it because the intellectual faculties syhcipadilen 
with the newly-sharpened steel, or does it arise from their concentration 
on the eventful act about to be performed, that the resources of the mind 
are more keenly developed during the operation of shaving than at any 
other period? Philosophers must decide this question ;—we have not 
time to do so. All our concern with it at present is to describe its effect 
upon Mr. Salaman Jones. Dreamily pondering over the Inexplicable, 
he mechanically lathered his chin, and, poising the well-balanced instru- 
ment, passed it slowly over the surface of Mechi's invaluable discovery, 
pausing at every turn to solve the riddle which perplexed him. The last 
stroke did it. ‘The thought shot into his brain like a ray of light into a 
dungeon cell. 

“ Eureka!” he exclaimed, not in Greek but in English, “I’ve got it! 
I want a wife—that’s where it is.” 

Mr. Salaman Jones had all his life been so much in love with himself, 
that the love of woman had never entered his bosom. ‘“ A wife,” said 
he, dwelling on the newly-awakened idea; “ yes, a wife—with money.” 

He couldn’t help it: it was so natural to him to think of money in 
connexion with every other thing, that he must be pardoned if he dreamt 
that the arrows of love are barbed with gold. 

Again he repeated : 

“ A wife—with lots of money !” 

Had Mr. Salaman Jones continued with creed and name unchanged, 
he would not have had far to seek for the golden bride he coveted. He 
might have aspired to an alliance with the aristocracy of Israel, and 
have taken unto himself a wife—if not of the daughters of Duke Dishon, 
Duke Kenaz, Duke Mibzar, or the other dukes of Edom, as set forth in 
the generations of Esau, at all events of the daughters of the dwellers in 
Duke's Place, which is over against the Minories, and more to the pur- 
_— than Edom, being more accessible. But he had separated himself 

m his people; and it is not their habit to reclaim their lost sheep, 
should any seek—which, perhaps, has never yet been the case—to re- 
turn to the fold. 

However this might have been, Mr. Salaman Jones had other objects 
in view. He wanted a wife, and made it a point of honour with his 
unborn progeny that their mother should be a Christian; and not only 
a Christian, but a person of family—a real duke’s daughter, if possible ; 
of less equivocal position than the grandees whose names we have just 
now cited. There were plenty of fair ones in the market—let us rather 
say the circle in which Mr. Salaman Jones now moved—but intuition, 
or experience, told him that money was not so plentiful in high places 
as title; and the sad truth forced itself upon him, that where he sought 
the one he must banish all idea of the other. As long as the struggle 
lay between vanity and avarice, the balance was kept pretty equal; but 
a new element was accidentally added, which suddenly turned the scale. 
That event, which occurs at least once in every man’s life—and which 
Mr. Salaman Jones believed an impossible one, because it had never 
happened to himself—at length befel. 
uly.—VOL. LXXXVI. NO. CCCXLIII, » 4 
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CaapTer V. 
CLIMBING VERY HIGH AND TUMBLING VERY LOW. 


A GRAND review took on Wormwood Scrubs, and thither, with 
other gentlemen of high fashion, went Mr. Salaman Jones. Being well 
mounted, he pushed into a good place; and once there, it was not an 
easy thing to dislodge him. He enjoyed the scene extremely; and en- 
tered so co ly into the spirit of the thing, that when the general - 

- felt himself bound to acknowledge it as a personal 
compliment, b —s off his hat and bowing gracefully to the troops. 
The action aaah 2 ada, fs sate Sena own 
carriage near him ; and their curiosity was excited to ascertain who the 
distinguished individual might be who shared the honours paid to royalty. 
He was quick enough to perceive that he had attracted their notice, and 
vain enough to think that admiration of his person was not unmingled 
with the glances that were levelled at him. 

It has not yet been stated in this veracious narrative that Mr. Sala- 
man Jones was extremely short-sighted—we mean in the physical ac- 
ceptation of the term—but to make amends for this defect, he sported 
the most gorgeous eyeglass that ever, perhaps, was seen. As he rode 
through the streets, with a loose stirrup, his toe pointed downwards, his 
right hand on his hip, his head thrown back, and his glass in his eye, it 
is no wonder that he was looked upon as a great personage, or that the 
youthful population of the metropolis, in whose bosoms respect for great- 
ness holds so prominent a place, should have honoured him with pecu- 
liar demonstrations of their opinion. It was his favourite attitude on 
horseback, and into this pose he now threw himself, as he ogled the fair 
occupants of the carri 

One lady whose veil was lowered in the most tantalising way, of course 
to preserve her complexion, at once fixed his gaze; he raised the inevitable 
glass, and gota glimpse through the gauze which quickened the current 
in his veins as if a fresh stream of vitality had been suddenly turned on. 
A tulip cheek, as it seemed to him, a pair of eyes of the description 
called “ flashers,” and a display of dazzling teeth, were all he saw—and 
this but for a moment; for, in his surprise at this lovely ition, the 
glass fell from his eye and was broken on the pommel of his saddle. 
Enough, however, had been revealed to allow imagination, in default of eye- 
sight, to fill up the remainder of the picture. The truth is, he was smitten, 
—hit at last in that hollow muscle, the heart; and there he sat staring 
with all the power of his eyes on the cruel enslaver, who did not so much 
as raise her veil to comfort him for the privation he had just experienced. 
But he was near enough to hear her laugh merrily with her companions, 
though not so close as to discover that her laughter was excited by his 
moon-stricken appearance. 

When the review broke up, he followed the carriage off the Scrubs, 
resolving to keep it in view, and ascertain whither it went to deposit its 
freight. A friend overtook him, the Honourable Augustus Tinhunter, 
a fast young man and a knowing—one of the old Piccadilly set. 

““TP’ve been looking for you, Sol,” said he, familiarly accosting the great 
man; “I was told you were on the ground ;” then riding closer up, he 
added, ‘I want you to do me a bit of stiff, old boy.” 

Mr. Salaman Jones looked round ted is saw Augustus Tin- 
hunter, but his thoughts were elsewhere. 
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“< Stuff!” he exclaimed, “ah!—stiff and stark.” 

The ingenuous Augustus stared ia his tura. 

« Stark !” he retorted, “ What the devil do you mean?—are you stark 
id 


“ Mad!’ returned Salaman Jones, “I believe I am; I never felt so 
queer before.” 

“I wish I was your next of kin,” thought Mr. Tinhunter, “I'd soon 
have you under lock and key, and pay you off old scores.” Then ad- 


spre, here he said, 
“ What's it all about ?” 
“Do you see that yellow barouche?” asked Salaman Jones. 


“To be sure I do: what’s to hinder me? What then?” 

“ Whose is it ?” 

“That? Why, now I look closer, I ought to know it, I think. It’s 

Aunt Gu ’s.”” 
hg Do you Loew all'ahe ladies im it?” 

“Can't say,” replied the Honourable Augustus, “haven't inspected 
yet. Soon tell you.” And he was moving forward to reconnoitre when 
Salaman Jones laid his hand on his arm. 

“‘ Tinhunter,” said he, solemnly: ‘ never mind the rest—only tell me 
the name of the gal in the pink bonnet.” : 

“TI can tell you that without gomg any nearer,” replied his friend; 
“ that’s my cousin Georgy—Lady Georgina Carmine.” 

“ You don’t say so!” cried Salaman Jones; “I-admire her. Inter- 
dooce me.” . 

* You admire her!” exclaimed the honourable Mr. Tinhunter; “ you 
——” he was about to repeat the epithet to which he had formerly assisted 
in giving cireulation, but he checked himself, his active mind at once 
discerning that the affair might be made profitable. “ Sol,’’ said he, 
looking at him with a very significant expression, “ if I introduce you, 
what'll you stand?” 

“| don’t mind a pony,” returned Salaman Jones. 

“ A pony be foundered!” returned the sprig of nobility ; “ she’s single, 
remember.” 

“* Well then, fifty,” said Croesus. 

‘Come, make it a cool hundred down,” pursued the honourable young 
gentleman, “ and here goes.” 

“Tf I must,” said Salaman Jones, taking out his pocket-book, and 
drawing forth a paper which he handed to his friend—“ Here.” 

“ What's this?” exclaimed Mr. Tinhunter, “ why this is only an accept- 
ance of mine for a hundred. You don’t think san sy a rl 

“ Yes, your ce,” replied Salaman, gravely, “six months over- 
due, and “ at a as good as a Bank-note.” 

“ The first time I ever was paid that compliment; but if it’s all the 
same to you, I'd rather have the flimsy ; we can settle this by-and-by.” 

* Salaman Jones eyed his customer keenly ; the old leaven was at work 
in his bosom, but he was no longer the same man. The passion of love 
had, like Aaron’s serpent, swallowed up all its kin. He once more took 
out the pocket-book, and with something of a natural reluctance, which 
it was i ible altogether to control, handed over a hundred-pound 
note, and received Mr. Tinhunter’s valuable acceptance back agai 

In a few moments the two cavaliers were ranging beside the rom al 
their hats were in the air, and the pe marae f° was bending to 
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his saddle-bow while the ceremony took place of presenting “ my friend 
Mr. Salaman Jones”’ to Lady Georgina Carmine. 

When once a man has taken it into his head that a woman is handsome, 
there is no dispossessing him of the idea. We don’t mean to say that 
Lady Georgina Carmine had not been a beauty in her day, but unfortu- 
nately her day had been gone by some time, though of course she was 
the last person to acknowledge it. Delicacy and discretion alike forbid 
us to hint how near she was to a certain age; but in describing her - 
personal attractions we may be allowed less reserve. The bloom of youth 
was gone; butas Lady Georgina had always been remarkable for a high 
colour, she still kept up the appearance of it—how, let Atkinson tell ! 
Her teeth were splendid —finer were never seen at Cartwright’s. Nature 
had bestowed upon her a profusion of rich black hair—some people 
thought too profusely, as it is not every one who admires a female mous- 
tache. Her eyes were dark and large—so large, indeed, as to make even 
her own sex remark them, less perhaps in terms of approbation than 
censure, reproaching her for keeping them so wide open, and “ always 
looking out of them.’”” She was tall—too tall, her dearest friend said; 
and her figure was good—** that is to say,” another friend would observe, 
“if you admire people on a large scale—I don’t.” 

To this personal portraiture must be added one moral touch : she was 
an accomplished flirt, and had devoted herself so entirely to the amuse- 
ment that all her admirers had married elsewhere. But, without having 
lost her zest for her original occupation, Lady Georgina was, in her turn, 
desirous of marrying ; perhaps = had been so all along, and always 
missed her opportunity. She had now, however, reached a critical 
period ; and critical it must indeed have been, when, after a brief but 
desperate siege, she accepted the proposals of a renegade Jew. A 
very handsome sum settled uncontrollably on herself was, perhaps, 
the determining cause, though her inclination may have been geutly 
led by the splendour of the wedding presents, as, with a magnificence 
worthy of the Solomon whom he denied, her lover poured into her lap 
all sorts of “gold and silver and ivory and apes and peacocks,” and 
treated her like a veritable Queen of Sheba, “giving unto her all her 
desire, whatsoever she asked.” In brief, Mr. Salaman Jones had the dis- 
tinguished honour of leading to the altar the “lovely and accomplished” 
(so said the papers) Lady Georgina Carmine, only daughter of the 
late Earl of Gunnersbury. The fair bride was not given away by His 
Grace F. M. the D of W n, but in his stead officiated the 
Honourable Augustus Tinhunter, who did not perform that office gra- 
tuitously, as may be inferred from the fact that for a short time after the 
marriage there was less of his “ paper” on town than had been the case 
since he came to man's estate. 

Mr. Salaman and Lady Georgina Jones were, for a few weeks, as happy 
as two golden pheasants under a net, or in a gilded aviary. But after a 
time—how humiliating is the inconstancy of man !—each began to get a 
little tired—he, of the rapidity with which his money flew right and left ; 
she, of the companion whom she eased of his cash. Having been brought 
up with high notions—with brilliant ideas of expense, but with no means 
of gratifying that taste ; and having, moreover, been let into the secret— 
we will say nothing of her finding it out—that her husband was, to all 
intents purposes, a Jew, she gave him credit for the fabulous wealth 
which the Israelites are supposed to monopolise. There was no doubt 
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that Salaman Jones was a rich man when he fell in love with Lady Geor- 
ina Carmine ; but at the expiration of a twelvemonth from the date of 
Fis « happiness” (as the noosed ones say) he found it was necessary that 
he should bestir himself after the old fashion, unless he wished to see all 
he had disappear, as it were, in the melting pot. . 
While, therefore, Lady Georgina gave splendid parties at Mordecai ° 
House, and converted the lawns at Chaffers into little Vauxhalls, Sala- 
man applied himself with unwonted — to the task of making money. 
He had, as a boy, as we have already said, adopted the Horatian maxim 
of “ Quodcunque modo rem ;” and when the railroad fever was at its 
height he was not the man to pause. He relinquished all his steady-going 
insurance-offices, to blaze away at the head of North and South Junctions, 
Direct Trunks, and Indispensable Branches, with which the whole of 
Europe was suddenly silloné. Bitten by the mania till he became perfectly 
rabid, he embarked everything he had in the railway cause. Nothing 
could be so prosperous as every one of his schemes at the outset ; he put 
himself so prominently forward in the matter that there was a talk of 
getting up a testimonial to him, and it was said at the clubs that the Whig 

vernment meant to make him either a baronet or a civil K.C.B. 

It is possible that all these things might have happened if he had but 
been prosperous for a short time longer, but unluckily, before the money 
was subscribed for the testimonial, or the patent made out at the proper 
office, Mr. Salaman Jones went to smash. The railway bubble bieees 
the golden eggs were all addled ; and the family seat at Chaffers, as well 
as Mordecai House in Tyburnia, were taken possession of by several 
gentlemen whose very black muzzles and very thick noses showed pretty 
plainly that they belonged to the race, if they were not even the near 
relations, of the unfortunate Mr. Salaman Jones. Lady Georgina bore 
the shock with the sensibility which distinguishes ladies of rank who have 
seen much of the world. She never could bear, she said, to see a person 
suffer whom she loved ; and that she might effectually banish the afflicting 
spectacle, she removed at once to Boulogne, where, having a handle to 
her name, she very shortly led the fashion. Mr. Salaman Jones would 
piadly have followed her, but his friends prevented him—they provided 
or him elsewhere-—in Whitecross-street. 





About a week since we were turning the corner of Fitzroy-square on 
our way to the atelier of a distinguished artist to whom we are sitting 
for our picture, (which, when finished, will be engraved for the New 
Monthly) when we accidentally ran against a man with a couple of hats 
on his head and a black bag over his shoulder. We drew back hastily from 
the collision, and fixed our eyes for a moment on the face of the Jew—for 
such he was, beyond all question. 

—* Any cast off clothes to sell, sir? Give you a good price, sir—wait 
upon you sir, anywheres.” 

We scanned his features ;—his face was seamed and his beard grizzled, 
but enough remained to enable us to identify the descendant of the noble 
Norman who came over with the Conqueror. We asked where he lived. 
~- eyes sparkled at the thought of a customer. “ No. 2, Holywell- 

reet.” 
“ What name ?” 
“ Jonan Sotomon.” 
The wheel had come full circle. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHANGE IN SOUTHERN EUROPE 
BY JAMES HENRY SKENE, ESQ. 
Cuarrer I. 
RISE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT AMONG THE ITALIANS. 


THE 1848 has been a momentous era in the annals of the Italians. 
It has ~ peculiarly remarkable for having brought to maturity ‘the 
fruits which have long been ripening, and which, instead of being oppor- 
tunely plucked, have an allowed to rot on the tree in the vain hope that 
they might thus become more perfect. The consideration of the manner 
in which they have grown involves a retrospective review of other times 

circumstances; for the revolutionary movements which have taken 
place in the Italian states owed their existence to the condition of that 
country at a more remote epoch of its history than might readily be sup- 
posed; and in tracing these effects to their true causes, it becomes neces- 

to reeall a period which, at the first glance, would seem to have 
little or no connexion with the incidents of the present day. But the fact 
is that they have been the gradual results of the course of events 
during several centuries, and that they took their rise in the anomalous 
position of Italy when she first emerged from the barbarism of the middle 


In the beginning of the sixteenth century all the nations of Europe 


seemed to vie with each other in creating and enhancing the means of 
civilisation. The human mind appeared then to awake from the torpor 
and heavy sleep which had so long benumbed its faculties, and vigorously 
to throw off the incubus which had repressed its elasticity. 

Germany peoegaies the diffusion of knowledge by Guttemberg’s in- 


vention of the art of printing ; Spain extended the known world by the 
discoveries of Columbus and his imitators; and Portugal opened a new 
route for European commerce with the East by the voyage of Vasco di 
Gama round the Cape of Good Hope. Roads were made and posts 
established, by which communications were accelerated ; the internal ad- 
ministration of the greater states was consolidated by a novel principle of 
government; that of centralisation; and the art of war underwent a total 
change by the application of improved science to its purposes. All this 
was in favour of monarchy ; for the new colonies multiplied the financial 
resources of dynasties, and the introduction of artillery was a death-blow 
to the feudal power of the barons, whose levies of chivalry were no longer 
irresistible, and whose moated castles were not then impregnable. Kings 
exulted in their augmented ascendancy; Maximilian conceived the wild 
idea of taking possession of Jerusalem and the Holy Land; Charles VIII. 
indulged in visionary schemes for the conquest of Constantinople, to which 
that of Naples should become a stepping-stone ; the ambition of Spain was 
boundless, and the desire of domination was universal. The state of 
po a this remarkable period still presented traces of the characteristics 
of the Roman empire when in its decline, whilst the germ of a necessary 
revolution was gradually rising into existence. These two principles per- 
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soled every feature of her moral, social, and political conditioa. Past cox- 
ruption and future advancement led for the mastery; and in every 
one of carapace dacs ta eninsula a latent hostility between 
the different classes of society foreboded an inevitable outburst. 

The princes were casting off the chains of feudalism, the masses of the . 
population were forming communities, and the nobles were organising’ a” 
gystem of rebellion against their sovereigns and persecution of their 
vassals. At Venice neither a monarchy nor a democracy was possible, 
on account. of the absorbing tyranny of an oligarchy ; in Tuseany the 
great family of the Medici ms the state in subjection by means of their 
powerful political and profi commercial relations; Milan was an un- 
willing prey to the ambition of her dukes, who aspired at royalty by in- 
volving Genoa in their intrigues and by threatening Florence with their 
mercenary troops; and Rome was the focus from which diverged all the 
designs for installing in the various miniature courts of Italy their puny 
princes, who, being solely dependent, for their existence as such on the 

e of the Pope and on the ambition of the nobles, rapidly succeeded 
each other, either in consequence of a new election by the Candhiiniy or 
the more summary process of assassination at the hands of an aspiri 

rival. Thus Vitelli, Orsini, Oliveretto, Borgia, and many others, rose 
fell with equal precipitation, for none could resist the anarchy of the great 
barons on one side and the manceuvres of Rome on the other. Naples 
alone stood firm, under a Norman race, which occupied the country b 
right of conquest, and governed it by their king : and in the midst of all 
these heterogeneous elements the papal throne was still erect; it was for- 
midable in Italy, and powerful all over Europe. 

The Condottieri were not yet extinct, for their existence was forcibly 
prolonged beyond its natural term, and they were then the last monu- 
ment of barbarism and the dark ages. They were still necessary, in 
order that the princes might have the means of suppressing by vi 
the too grasping ambition of any one of their number who might rise for 
a time above his sphere; for all of them most ardently desired supremacy, 
and personal aggrandisement, in whatever manner it could be obtained, 
was then the soul of Italian politics. A sudden death, or the unexpected 
triumph of a faction, sufficed to alter in a moment the aspect of affairs ; 
and this insecurity of tenure obliged them constantly to hold their de- 
fensive resources in readiness, whilst their insatiable thirst for power and 
dominion ever tempted them to make use of the weapons which they 
thus possessed for the purpose of raising themselves still higher. Prompt 
and active treachery, as well as crafty intrigue and chicane, was, con- 
sequently, requisite for the preservation of the equilibrium ; and thus the 
unscrupulous, mercenary, and nomadic Condottieri acquired a degree of 
influence and importance which rendered them most valuable as secret 
agents or avowed allies. The petty sovereigns of Italy might, for in- 
stance, at one time be forced either to strike a bargain with these lawless 
bands, or to join in the conspiracies of Florence; at another, the 
alternative might lie between making use of them, and forming a league 
with some one of the turbulent nobles of Genoa, or perha 
an accomplice in the crimes of a Borgia. The chronicles of this peri 
of Italian history teem with iniquities, and they were, for the most part, 

trated through them. This same Borgia, on one occasion, caused 
no less than four princes to be put to death together at Sinigaglia ; but 
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he was shortly afterwards deprived of his throne, merely on account of 
his being con to bed by sickness, and being thus unable for a time 
to direct his intrigues. Baglioni lost his life when travelling to Rome 
with a written pledge of safe-conduct from Leo X.; three popes died of 
poison; many of the princes owed their elevation to crime alone; and 
the empire of violence and murder was incorporated in the general order 
of events. Thus, when the corpse of the Duke of Candia was thrown 
into the Tiber, as represented in Lord Byron’s “ ” a spectator de- . 
clared to the authorities of Rome that he had seen hundreds of dead 
bodies consigned to the river at the same spot without any questions 
having been asked on the subject, and that he therefore regarded .the 
circumstance as being altogether unimportant. Assassination, indeed, 
was then considered to be a species of duel: the Duke of Urbino stabbed 
the cardinal of Pavia in the open streets of Ravenna in broad daylight ; 
and even the Cardinal d’Este, the patron of Ariosto, waylaid the natural 
son of the deceased duke when hunting, and deprived him of his sight, 
merely because a fair lady had said that she preferred the fine eyes of 
the unfortunate youth to those of the savage dignitary of the church. 
The fiery spirit of the Italians still existed, but it was untempered by the 
chivalrous sense of honour which belonged to the feudal age, or by the 
civic honesty which distinguished the republics during the epoch when 
the municipal principle predominated. 

When Italy was in this state of internal disorder and demoralisation, 
she suffered a foreign invasion. Ludovico il Moro, having determined to 
speculate on the ambition of France, offered Naples to Charles VIII, 
in the hope that he might himself obtain possession of the Duchy of 
Milan, and thus raise himself above the other princes of the Peninsula. 
Charles crossed the Alps; his march was one continued triumph; he 
was received at Chieri with pomp and rejoicing; Pisa invoked his aid 
against the —y of Florence; the Medicis gave up to him several of 
the Tuscan fortresses, and presented him with 20,000 florins of gold ; 
and, finally, he was proclaimed the Father of Italy. As soon as he 
entered Romagna, all the barons rose against Borgia ; the Pope begged 
to be allowed to capitulate, and he gave his son as a hostage. At 
Naples, the nobles united to invite the intervention of the French ; one 
king died of fear; the next abdicated ; and Charles VIII. took pos- 
session of the capital, amidst unequivocal demonstrations of attachment 
and enthusiasm on the part of its inhabitants. These brilliant successes 
were, however, of short duration. The Italians soon found out their 
mistake, and they formed a league against the French, who were enabled 
to make good their retreat only by means of the consummate skill and 
personal valour of their royal leader. Notwithstanding the favourable 
termination of these rapid incidents, they had unmasked the weakness of 
Italy, and Louis XII. renewed the enterprise of his predecessor. He 
satisfied himself at first with the conquest of Lombardy, without 
endeavouring to advance further towards the south; and he then nego- 
ciated with Spain, in order to entice her into an unjust and iniquitous 
compact for the appropriation and division of the kingdom of Naples. 
The intrigue succeeded, and the Neapolitan dominions became the pro- 
vince of a foreign country. Germany next interfered ; and the league of 
Cambray was formed, by which Venice was threatened with the same 
fate as Milan and Naples. The Italian princes here again displayed the 
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old leaven, for Rome and Ferrara joined the three foreign powers against 
the Republic. The army of Venice was defeated, her continental terri- 
was occupied, and her existence as an independent state was saved 
with the greatest difficulty, and solely through her able diplomacy. The . 
rivalship of Charles V. and Francis I. produced further changes in Italy; » 
and several of the smaller republics disappeared. The Italian princes 
were then obliged to manceuvre between the two great potentates; Naples 
and Milan eventually remained as ne te provinces, and the predomi- 
nance of foreign influence was thus definitively established. 
- This was a new phasis in the existence of |taly, and her subjection to 
Transalpine powers formed the fourth great era in her history. After 
the fall of the Roman empire, the whole country had been overrun by the 
barbarians for 300 years; and the Italians only reassumed an important 
tank in the scale of nations when they were again under the absolute 
domination of their sovereigns. This epoch commenced with the rei 
of Charlemagne, in the year 774, and it also lasted three centuries ; for 
the institutions which were founded by that able monarch were in some 
measure preserved through the varied administration of his successors, 
and some of them have descended even to modern times. The feudal 
tem characterised this period, as it was then first applied to Italy; and 
the lands were divided by him amongst his vassals, who were the ances- 
tors of several of the most powerful families now existing to the south of 
the Alps. The illustrious Pope Gregory VII. appeared on the political 
stage in the year 1073, and his vigorous mind-rebelled against the 
tyranny of the empire over the church.. He threw off his forced alle- 
giance, restored the ancient sovereignty of the Holy See, and established 
the municipal principle in Italy. States and cities were soon declared to 
be independent communities or republics; and a new era began, which 
continued during 400 years. This example, given by Italy to the world, 
was destroyed, as I have already briefly related, by the encroachments of 
foreign powers; and they have contrived, from that time forward, to 
exercise a paramount control over her destinies and internal condition. 
These form, therefore, four distinct periods of almost equal duration in 
the history of the Italians, the progressive action of which on the popular 
mind has produced the present era of change; for the contrast presented 
by their past glories, with the abject position which they have lately held, 
inspired them with the desire to imitate their ancestors by giving to the 
nation a voice in the government of their country. But they have 
overshot the mark ; because, instead of founding municipal liberty, they 
have revelled in republican licentiousness. 

The invasions of foreign armies had made a deep and powerful impres- 
sion on the Italians. Their rulers were astounded and terrified , a 
close contact with such great monarchies ; they became painfully aleve 
to a sense of their own insignificance, and one and all of them trembled 
for the future. At first they seemed to be disposed to deceive themselves 
as well as their subjects, and to attempt to derive advantage from the 
alliances which had thus been forced upon them ; gradually, however, 
the true position of the country became evident to all, and the dangers 
which menaced it were fully understood. The project of ejecting the 
strangers became the watchword of Jtalian politics ; but the princes had 
Neither confederations among themselves, nor national armies, by which 
Means alone the common purpose might be effected. Two alternatives, 
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therefore, remained to them: the first, which was proposed by Venice, 
was to counteract the influence of one foreign nation by that of 
other, and to neutralise the preponderance of either by means of their 
reciprocal } ; and the second, which was the scheme of the Pope, 
consisted in oa we ri eam ts for the 
purpose of driving out ing out . This latter idea was 
an obvious fallacy; for neither Francis I. nor Charles V. could ever 
have been made to serve as a Condottiere; and, even had the result. 
proved successful, the victorious stranger would probably have remained 
as a master, rather than as a protector or a friend. The Venetian pro- 
ject was, therefore, preferred ; and active intrigues were set on foot to keep 
and Spain at constant variance with each other, in the vague hope 
that Italy would thus be less interfered with by either. But the partial 
jugation of the Peninsula also produced another effect: it roused the 
id though perverted genius of Macchiavelli. His dormant patriotism 
was awakened by the presence of the strangers, and their expulsion 
became his ruling passion, while his transcendental logic derived from it 
@ motive and an aim. He was alarmed by the weakness of the Italian 
princes, by the helplessness of the republics, and by the military op- 
pression of the turbulent Condottieri, For the first time he contem- 
plated the glorious spectacle of a united people, guided by a king, and 
ted by a national army; and his vast mind conceived the ambition 
of raising in Italy a monarchy and a military force like those of France 
and Spain. He hoped that this novel scheme which he had imagined 
might be realised by the combined use of cunning and of violence; and 
his two great works were written in this spirit. ‘The Prince” was in- 
tended to point out to Borgia the means by which he might raise himself 
to be sovereign of Italy; and “The Art of War” was published for the 
of exciting military enthusiasm among the people, whom he 
endeavoured in this manner to stimulate to take up arms against the 
usurping foreigners. ‘I contend,” he writes, “that the first of our 
princes who shall adopt the system I propose will undoubtedly reign 
over Italy. His power will become like that of Philip of Macedon. 
That king had learnt from Epaminondas how to form and discipline an 
army; and whilst the remainder of Greece was languishing in inactivity, 
he became so powerful by means of his military institutions that he was 
enabled to subjugate the whole of Greece, and to leave to his son the 
means of conquering the world.” But it was not possible to create a 
powerful monarchy by the force of a mathematical demonstration, or @ 
national army by the point of a dagger ; and no other result was ob- 
tained than the starting of a new idea, which has since spread and 
gained strength all over Italy. This then was the origin of that spirit 
which has slowly and secretly worked on the minds of the Italians for 
three centuries ; and Macchiavelli may be styled the morning star of the 
and future political struggles of Italy, as Wycliffe was of religious 
reform in England. 
my this time, was apparently the rising country of the age. Her 
ts, her historians, and oo artists were unrivalled in Europe. Her 


5 were gifted with perseverance and courage ; for the Medicis, 
Sforzas, and the Borgias, if not to be admired for their political 
morality, were at least deserving of the credit due to sagacity 

bravery. Her citizens, also, fell little short of her princes, as she then 
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birth te Pescara, who aspired at a throne, and Doria, who restored 
Brey to republic. So favourable, indeed, were the auspices under 
ich she existed, that, had Italy been ca of taking up the cause 
of the Reformation, the tide of events might have turned to her advan- — 
Talents were not wanting, for she numbered among her sons the . 
Socinii, who might have ecli Luther; but instead of striking, as he 
did, only at the rottenness of the root, they attempted to eradicate even 
what was sound, and they became the notorious founders of the Free- 
thinking school of the seventeenth century. Italy did not understand 
the great religious movement of the North of Europe; and her decline 
was simultaneous with, and oe to, the triumph of the new 
doctrines over Catholicism, which became, from that time forward, more 
and more corrupt. Gradually sinking for three hundred years, she 
reached at length that state of moral and political prostration from 
which she is only now endeavouring to emerge ; and the baneful influence 
of her benighted priesthood mainly contributed towards the disappoint- 
ment of those hopes which might ve been raised. Religion had dege- 
nerated into superstition, and superstition had destroyed morality, without 
which.no nation can advance ; for the rites of the Romish church may 
glut the eye with pomp, and load the brain with dogmas, but they can 
neither ameliorate the heart nor enlighten the intellect ; as no restraint 
on profligacy, nor check to immorality, can possibly exist, whether in 
blic or private life, where absolution lies within the easy grasp of the 
il-disposed and self-indulgent; and no incitement to instruction, nor 
encouragement to improvement, can ever be. ereated where ignorance 
become not only the paramount interest of the clergy, but also their own 
nal characteristic. . 

Trade, in the mean time, had attained so great a degree of develop- 
ment in almost all the countries of Europe, that it constituted the ruling 
principle of the day. It declared war and it made peace; it raised the 
most industrious nations to wealth and prosperity, and it consequently 
became the mainspring of politics, After the destruction of feudalism, 
everything was to be purchased; kings were obliged to pay their 
soldiers, national debts were contracted, and mercantile influence con- 
ferred greatness both on states and on individuals. All old institutions 
were thus shaken by the continual reactions of commerce ; and they 
were finally overthrown at the end of the eighteenth century, when the 
social and political aspect of almost every country in the civilised world 
was totally changed by the French Revolution, which burst forth like a 
mighty volcano, whose overwhelming torrents of lava swept everything 
before them. Italy received the sudden impression in the y boa 
manner; and, as sthelaia followed in the train of evils, a vital question 
arose for her, inasmuch as the church of former times, which was now 
struck to the heart by this blow, soon rallied round its ancient head, 
whose seat was the centre of the Peninsula. The conflict between truth 
and impiety was fierce and violent. Christianity was regarded by the 
innovators as a tradition of the dark ages, which they declared to be 
abolished and obsolete, like the feudal system. ‘Trade did not fail also 
in this respect to exercise its all-absorbing influence ; for the Scriptures 

roscribe luxury and vanity, whereas commerce feeds on them and lives 
y them; and the predominant spirit of the age was thus enrolled under 
the banners of the enemy. Fora time infidelity triumphed. Profane 
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comparisons were exultingly made between the holy Gospel and the 
Oriental superstitions and philosophy ; the Sadder, the Vedas, and the 
doctrines of Confucius were preferred to it ; the incarnation of our 
Saviour was blasphemously said to have been imitated from Budha, 
Krishna, or Samanacodom; the Pope was satirically likened to the 
Lama ; the Bonzes and Brahmins were held up as the prototypes of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy ; and the Christian religion in general was 
called a plagiarism from Asia. 
The physical sciences also engaged in the sacrilegious warfare. The 
cosmogony of Moses was attacked by the geologists, who attempted to 
rove that the earth was many thousand years older than it is stated to 
in the Book of Genesis ; comparative statistics were brought forward 
to refute the rapid propagation of mankind as related in the Old Testa- 
ment ; whilst the synchronism of Chinese, Indian, and Egyptian history, 
was quoted for the purpose of invalidating the received chronology. 
Not only the authenticity, but also the morality of Christianity was 
questioned ; and, unfortunately, the chronicles of Popery furnished many 
weak points, which were accordingly exposed with the greatest and most 
taunting virulence. Thus it was keenly argued that the Pagans had 
never felt the horrors of a religious war or persecution, and that the 
Heathens had no Inquisition. In short, talent and ingenuity were 
brought into play in every possible manner for the ruin of the Church ; 
and Voltaire, Saint Evremont, Maillet, Boyle, Bolingbroke, Swift, and 
many other writers of undoubted genius and great literary fame, became 
the champions of this polemic; but a reaction was soon produced to 
re-establish the supremacy of Christ over Socrates, which had been 
impiously denied. Thrones as well as altars were soon restored when 
the storm had blown over. Napoleon Bonaparte had fallen, and Italy 
tamely submitted to her princes, who returned with the support of 
foreign bayonets. ‘The influence of Austria then rose on the ruins of 
the aout preponderance in the Peninsula; and the era of Trans- 
Alpine predominance, which had commenced in the sixteenth century, 
was still continued. “During the thirty-two years which followed the 
re-organisation of Europe by the Congress of Vienna in 1815, the spirit 
which had been awakened by Macchiavelli, and which had never ceased 
to ferment in Italy, acquired so high a degree of development, that it at 
length produced the recent political phenomena which have so greatly 
astonished and alarmed the more sober-minded of the statesmen of 
Europe. The ardent impatience of control, and the insubordinate oppo- 
sition to legitimate authority, which invested themselves with the specious 
titles of the desire of national independence and the vindication of 
litical rights, were chiefly fostered by the Carbonari, whose rise dated, 
owever, from a much more remote period, and who had latterly in- 
creased in number most rapidly. In order that the political movements 
in Italy may be traced through the different phases of their preparation, 
it will be necessary briefly to sketch the history of these celebrated 
conspirators, in so far as it can be known—for much obscurity must 
naturally exist where secrecy and mystery were so assiduously studied. 
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Cuapter II. 


CONSPIRACIES OF THE CARBONARI,. ‘ 


POLITICAL opinions in Italy had long been divided between two dis- 
tinct and opposite elements, which constantly militated against each 
other. These were the Guelphic and the Ghibelline factions. They 
represented Italy and the Pope on one side, and Germany and the 
Emperor on the other. The Guelphs were so called from Guelfo, of the 
great family of D’ Este, who was made Duke of Bavaria by the Em- 
peror-Elect, Arrigo IV., King of Germany and Italy, in the year 1069 ; 
and the Ghibellines derived their origin from Corrado, Duke of Fran- 
conia, who succeeded to the throne of Italy on the extinction of the 
Saxon dynasty in the year 1039, their name being taken from his 
German castle of Weibilingen. The Austrian claims on Italy were in 
virtue of the descent of their emperors from this house ; and the Ghibel- 
line party was, therefore, that of foreign influence. The Guelphs, 
althongh they had first been raised to power by the Ghibellines, soon 
became their antagonists, for they espoused the Italian cause when 
Pope Alexander II. arraigned the Resse Arrigo before his pontifical 
tribunal, to answer for the simony of the German prelates, and other 
crimes against the Church. Thus commenced the great contest, which 
has continued through succeeding ages to the present day, between the 

pes and the emperors, between Rome and Cesar ; and the two power- 
fal sects kept up the struggle with unremitting virulence, the one being 
styled the Guelphic or Italian, and the other the Ghibelline or German 

Produced by the long-sustained combat of these two political 
interests, a third element was at length called into existence in Italy, 
and, gradually detaching itself from either, it finally attained a degree 
of vigour and extent which threatened to annihilate both. The third 
was the popular element, or the element of progress. 

This plant, of rapid and luxuriant growth, was first eagerly cultivated 
by the Supreme Pontiffs, but it was afterwards treacherously blighted by 
them. The prime minister of the just and humble religion of God 
made man—the great tribune of the people, raised by election and for 
his virtues to the first of earthly thrones at that time, the sovereign 
head of the universal church of the day—became an obstacle to the im- 
peeve and perfection of mankind. In this the see of Rome did 

ut imitate its apostolic founder, who abandoned his Master in the hour 
of need and trial. St. Peter denied Christ numbered with the male- 
factors; and the pastor monarch betrayed his flock and subjects when 
they were struggling against internal oppression and external invasion. 

But the principle of resistance only gained fresh elasticity by the 
attempt to crush it; and, deriving a new character from the opposition 
of the holy see, it burst forth in another garb when the monk Luther 
doffed the cowl, and preached the supremacy of the word of God over 
the pretended infallibility of corrupt priestcraft. 

In the north of Europe it soon triumphed, but it had to struggle 
three centuries in Italy before it assumed a formidable and menacing 
attitude. It appeared at length, however, even to the south of the 
Alps. Proteus-like, it had assumed another image, having become in- 
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carnate in the military and plebeian reformer Napoleon Bonaparte; and 
the great Corsican soldier of fortune led the aaa element from vic- 
tory to victory, until he seated it on the throne, and bound its brows 


into Europe, which outlived successive i 
pun a ae It contributed powerfully towards the 


Et and hen , a8 long as her dogmas and tenets promoted 
and when dark ages of blinded bigotry obseured her 
a Wwteheund Sor dee Rokémation, Grienliotes to restore 

ureh of Christ to her primitive purity. age re remo 

) and catacombs, the Carbonari swore fraternity and vowed fidelity 

il they alo indulged in wild dreams of the unity and 

inlependione of Italian peninsula, as well as of the regeneration of 
the church; their favourite scheme being the formation of an Au- 


sonian Francis [. protected dam, and his memory is conse- 
ee them im the greatest veneration; and at a later 


ae to overthrow the Spanish dynasty at 


a 
An interval of apparent inaction on the part of the Carbonari then 


ensued, and they did not re-appear on the political stage of Europe until 
thrones and sceptres were falling on side under the all-absorbing 
influence of the French Revolution. oe es were belied on 
this occasion, and they served the anti-popular designs of the ambitious 
and intriguing Caroline, Queen of Na for whom organised in 
the peas pry Apennines the  Celdbnian Vendée. Te ar sub- 
sequently treated hee great favour by Murat in the Kingdom of Naples, 
when he cherished hopes of reigning over the whole of Italy. Their 
sales became so powerful and so well constituted that were fre- 
quently applied to for assistance by the government, when the ordinary 
police failed in arresting criminals and deserters, or obtaining secret poli- 
tical information. Functionaries, both civil and military, became sectaries ; 
and the sales often ured for their members employment under 
government. The public offices were thus full of Carbonari; and the 
army was likewise, in a great measure, incorporated in their sect, a8 
officers and soldiers joined it in considerable numbers. To so wide an 
extent did the affiliation of the latter reach, that their barracks were 
transformed into sales, and their time was taken up with political 
debates. This was ruinous to subordination, and subversive of all dis- 
cipline, not only because an army ought never to be interested in politics, 
but also on account of the hierarchy of the Carbonari; for the colonel of 
a regiment might thus find himself obliged by his oath to obey the 
orders of any one of his own corporals who chanced to have risen more 
idly in the sale.. This was the epoch, however, when the Carbonari 
were most formidable in Italy—that is, from the year 1811 to 1814; but 
an insurrection, which they then fomented in the Abruzzi, on pa them 
of the protection of King Joachim Murat, who thenceforward persecuted 











Je e 
of a united people, the union could, therefore, be 
y effected ; public interests were in perfect unity everywhere; and 
else was wanting to its completion but a favourable opportunity, 
and an individual capable of consummating it. 

The political aspect of Europe at the time seemed itious, and the 
vainglorious and enterprising genius of Murat péinted him out as the 
, ious design was disclosed to him 
> Sage Carbonari, he received it with open arms ; but, being still under 

ascendancy of his brother-in-law, Bonaparte, he kept it so 
foundly secret that neither his mimisters nor his queen were info of 
it. He soon showed, however, that he was not equal to the task which 
he had undertaken. In order to become popular all over Italy, it was 
that he should govern the kingdom of Naples with moderation 
and good sense—that he should found useful institutions, patronise the 
learned of all the different states, and give to his subjects a constitutional 
charter in accordance with their wants and habits; for hitherto Murat 
had been known only as a distinguished soldier, and he had not acquired 
either civic fame or experience asa statesman. At the same time, it was 
his interest to display fidelity to the Emperor of the French, but without 
abject submission, and to act with hostility towards the enemies of his 
benefactor as an ally, but not asa vassal. These were the means by 
which Joachim might have made himself master of Italy: he neglected 
them, however, and although he was the King of Naples, he proved 
himself to be nothing more than a general of Napoleon’s army. He 
tried, nevertheless, to avail himself of the golden ity, and he 
despatched an emi to Lord William Benti then in Sel» 
requesting a passport for a oa envoy, whom he desired to send 
the purpose of conferring with him secretly on important matters. The 
English Plenipotentiary replied that he would meet Murat’s agent on the 
small island of Ponza, and he immediately repaired thither himself under 
pretext of a pleasure excursion. Bentinck was obliged to conceal his 
movements from Caroline Bourbon, as Joachim was from Caroline Murat, 
both of whom would have opposed the scheme ; thus, two women of the 
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same name, and each calling herself Queen of the Two Sicilies, although 
rivals and enemies, were equally interested in preventing the realisation 
of the long-cherished hopes of the Carbonari, which were eventually 
foiled by one of the Carolines. Robert Jones, a native of England: who 
had long resided at Naples, was sent by Murat to meet Bentinck at Ponza. 
He proposed that his master should occupy the whole of the Peninsula 
as an enemy of Bonaparte, on condition that he should be recognised as 
King of Italy by the allied sovereigns, and that he should receive pecu- 
niary assistance from England. The British agent at once agreed, and 
stipulated in addition that 25,000 English soldiers should occupy Italy 
under the orders of Murat. The latter, however, had reflected ntuch in 
the mean time, and was in a state of anxious doubt and hesitation with 
regard to his own conduct: at one time he considered himself to be a 
traitor, and feared the vengeance of his offended brother-in-law ; and at 
another, the diadem of Italy made him forget everything but his future 
glory. He had received, also, letters of kind and affectionate interest 
from Napoleon, who knew nothing of the plot, as well as from Marshal 
Ney and the minister Fouché ; they complained of his protracted absence 
from the army, and wrote that his beloved cavalry was impatient for his 
superman on the Elbe; and Fouché intimated that a peace would pro- 
bably soon be concluded at Dresden, and that, if Murat were not present, 
his interests might be excluded. 

His queen, having at length perceived the state of anxiety and irreso- 
lution in which he was plunged, used every endeavour to discover its 
cause, and she finally succeeded in inducing him to confide it to her. 
Caroline saw that there was not a moment to be lost; she was deeply 
attached to her brother Napoleon, and she was gifted with a more lively 
sense of honour and duty than her husband. She determined to save 
him from the shame and disgrace of betraying his benefactor. She said 
nothing however on the merits of the scheme, for she knew that Joachim’s 
obstinate and irritable temper would become violent by contradiction; but 
she strongly urged -him to repair to the French camp on the Elbe with 
all possible speed, in order to look after his interests there, while 
she, as regent in his absence, would take the necessary steps on the return 
of Jones from Ponza. The king consented, and left Naples on the next 
day. The ratification of the treaty by England was brought in due time 
to Lord William Bentinck, but he had already learnt the departure of 
Murat, and he broke off all communication with Naples in consequence. 
The deau sabreur gathered new laurels in Germany, but they did not 
bind his crown more firmly on his brows. The scheme of the Cavbonasi 
failed ; Murat lost his throne; and the servitude of Italy was again sealed. 

In Germany, under the title of the Tugend Bund, or Bond of Virtue, the 
sect of the Carbonari was equally a renegade to its former doctrines ; and, 
being protected by the King of Prussia, it undermined there, as in Italy, the 
popular throne of Napoleon in the name of popular liberty. When that 
throne fell, their apostasy was repaid, all over Europe, by exile, by dun- 
geons, and by the scaffold. This disastrous experience opened their eyes 
to the wily policy of sovereigns, which was so often brought into play 
when they felt that they were struggling for their existence as such ; and it 
not only furnished a lesson for the future, but it inspired also an implacable 
desire for revenge. Their secret meetings became more active than ever, 
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their ardent aspirations were again true to the cause of the people and 
of liberty, and they soon became sufficiently formidable to alarm both 
the and the imperial faction. Rome and Cesar, forgetting their 
ancient Guelphic and Ghibelline rivalship in the common danger, formed 
an alliance against the Carbonari. The altar excommunicated, while the - 
throne decimated them ; but the popular hydra still lived to strike terror 
into the breasts of kings. The numbers of these fanatical conspirators 
were rapidly increasing; and as one of the principal conditions enforced was, 
that every Carbonaro should have at all times in his possession a musket 
and bayonet with twenty rounds of ball cartridge, they attained a degree 
of physical as well as moral strength which was by no means inconsider- 
able. On one occasion in the year 1821, at a general review of the 
Carbonari then at Paris, when they all received orders to pass through 
the Palais Royal, wearing a peculiar hat-band in order that they might 
be recognised by their chiefs, no less than 40,000 of them were counted. 

Some of the expressions used by the Carbonari originated in their first 
condition ; for the political plotters of the time disguised themselves as 
makers and sellers of charcoal, and from this circumstance the sect de- 
rivedits name. They held their meetings in the woods, under the pre- 
text of uniting periodically for the purpose of selling their produce; and 
the conventicles of the Carbonari were thus called sales. They addressed 
each other by the title of “ good cousins,” and they extended this appel- 
lation even to the Almighty and to our Saviour, who, they impiously 
asserted, were also Carbonari. - 

In their professed theories there were strange contradictions to their 
practice. For instance, they advocated equality and liberty as the only © 
true bases of good government, and yet their own society was constituted 
on principles of the most absolute supremacy of the few over the many ; 
discipline among them was so rigorous that its breach was punished by the 
knife of the assassin ; and the nomination of their despotic oligarchy was 
the more anomalous inasmuch as it was elected by a small minority of 
their number. 

The Carbonari recognised each other by a peculiar mode of pg 
the hand—by the fashion of their hat-bands—by a ribbon, tied in the 
button-hole, of the three colours of the Ausonian republic, green, red, and 
yellow—or by a blood-red neckcloth. This latter distinctive mark was 
only worn however by those who dared to defy the police, or by all at 
any particular time ms some of their brethren had been executed ; and 
it represented not only a sign of mourning for the victims, but also a 
pledge of vengeance for their blood. 

The organisation of the sect was admirable as far as regards secrecy, 
caution, and mystery. The high sale was hidden, and unknown to all its 
members, not even excepting the Carbonari of the minor sales. It elected 
the sectaries who composed it, and appointed the central sales, with which 
it was in constant communication. No letters or writings of any kind 
were permitted, and agents were sent from one sale to another, bearing 
verbal messages or orders. The funds were disposed of, as required, under 
& system of perfect control by the censors. Fines were inflicted and 
punishments were awarded, the high sale being even invested with the 
pete of passing sentence of death. Such executions were put in force 

y Means of assassination, and the victims were generally traitors to the 
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cause, or to the secrecy of the society. Besides the central sales, there 
were icular sales which received novices when first initiated, and trans- 
aah ales of minor importance. 

The ceremonies — by the sect at omy a para had . been 
handed down from most remote antiquity, and possessed a peculiar 
Seca tindied df tho Detemmaes, Ane inspired a degree of awe 
and reverence borrowed from the solemnity of religious rites. They 

ve to their place of meeting, which was generally a vault or cavern, 

e form of a truncated triangle; and it was ifluminated by three 
mystical torches, representing the sun, the moon, and a star. The inner 
angle was called the Orient, and the seat of the Venerable was:placed 
there. This functionary was the president of the assembly, and at 
Rome, where they had their head-quarters, he bore the additional titles 
of Grand Master Grand Elect of the Order. The entrance was the Occi- 
dent, and it was defended during the sittings by two of the superior 
officers, armed with golden sabres shaped like flames of fire, in imitation 
of the angels at the gate of Eden. On the right and on the left of the 
Venerable were two divisions bearing the names of the Meridian and the 
Septentrion, and the initiated took their places in either according to their 
rank. They sat in two lines, and at the upper end of each stood an 
armed officer, entrusted with the preservation of good order; these were 
styled the first and second scouts. At one extremity of the meridian, 
and near the throne, stood the rostrum or pulpit, which was adorned with 
richly embroidered hangings. The seats were all furnished with ample 
red cloth covers bespangled with flames of gold, and the walls were hung 
with light blue tapestry and symbolical paintings. The adepts were 
invested with the robes of the order, which consisted of a blue tunic and 
a long black toga with a broad belt round the waist, in which an axe 
and a dagger were placed; and they wore sandals and red turbans like 
those of the patriarchs. The grand master was distinguished by a tri- 
coloured , as they intended that the flag of the Ausonian republic 
should be red, green, and yellow; and three emblematic jewels were 
attached to the scarf, representing a green globe, a golden sun, and a 
blue triangle, which latter they held to be the image of the Creator. 

These singular accoutrements gave to their solemn assembly a mixed 
character, half warlike and half sacerdotal, which was also kept up in 
the style of their debates. The business of their meetings was opened 
by a prayer pronounced from the throne, to which all responded by clap- 
ping their hands. It was composed of the following strange and almost 
profane exclamations :— 

“To the glory of our good cousin the Lord of the Universe! We 
pray to you to protect us in our august labours. And may peace and 
union, O great God, reign among us !” 

The grand master then went through certain forms, which always pre- 
ceded their discussions. He said, 

** Good cousin first scout, what hour is it ?” 

This officer answered, “ Venerable grand elect, the tocsin sounds on 
all sides and re-echoes even in the depths of our grotto; methinks it is 
the signal of the great awakening of free men, and it is midnight.” 

The grand master rejoined, “‘ Good cousin second scout, at what hour 
should our mysterious labours commence ?” 
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The second scout replied, “ At midnight, venerable grand elect ; when 
the masses of the people, awakened by the good cousin directors, rise 
against tyranny.” 

The president then addressed the brothers bearing the flaming swords. . 

“ Good cousins, guardians of our asylum, are you sure that no pré- ° 
fane person has entered it, and that all those met at this sale are really 
Carbonari ?” 

‘Yes, venerable grand elect,” answered the guards ; ‘the introducers 
have done their duty, and there exist neither profane persons nor un- 
initiated at this sale.” - 

The grand master then exclaimed, “ Since all is so well disposed, I 
invite you, my good cousins, to assist me in opening our nocturnal 
labours by celebrating with me the septuple advantages. Rise, my good 
cousins! To the Creator of the universe! To Christ, sent by him on 
earth to establish philosophy, liberty, and equality! To his apostles and 

reachers! To Saint Tibaldo, our patron! To Francis I., protector of the 
order! To the, eternal downfal of all tyranny! ‘To the rising of the 
people, and to endless liberty !” 

After this sevenfold doxology, the sale was declared to be open; the 
members sat down, and the labours commenced by a harangue from the 
orator. He was thus called to the rostrum by the grand master— 

“ Star of our nocturnal assembly, good cousin our orator, speak !” 

He then commenced a discourse which was merely a formulary calcu- 
lated to excite the patriotism and revolutionary ardour of the meeting. 
It began in general with a glowing description of the simplicity of the 
Saturnian age. It bewailed the first usurpations of power and the first 
instances of tyranny. It passed in review the different historical phases 
of the ancient and modern republics, and, coming at length to Italy, it 
celebrated her past greatness, lamented her present supineness, and ana- 
thematised her oppressors. ‘ It was to purge the Italian soil,” it con- 
cluded, “‘ that our ancestors, the first good cousins, founded the respectable 
order of Carbonari. Exiled from the face of the earth, and afraid to 
appear in the light of the sun, Liberty and Equality took refuge in forests 
and in caves. We have sworn to deliver Ausonia. The time is now at 
hand; the tocsin sounds, the people rise, and henceforth Ausonia rege- 
nerated shall form one united and flourishing family !” 

These are authentic details of the principles and ceremonies of this 
singular society. ‘They would be merely ridiculous, did they not exhibit 
a revolting display of sacrilegious presumption, and had they not tended 
to overthrow the wholesome institutions of social order and political 
authority. The perversion, both spiritual and temporal, of these profane 
and anarchical conspirators operated in the most baneful manner on the 
rational and lawful element of progress, and it became in their hands an 
indiscriminate and unbounded spirit of change. 
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THE GOLD-FINDERS—A VISION OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


1. 
Onwarp ! onward! many a legion 
Come with outstretched hands and eyes, 
Onward, to the new-found region 
Where, beneath the open skies, 
Glittering in the open sunshine 


The untold treasure lies! : 
Gold! gold! gold! 


Some have left the quiet places 
Where their fathers dwelt for years, 
Turned them from the old home faces, 
Spite of all the burning tears : 
Some left what they once thought riches, 
With a craving to have more :— 
What is there man would not suffer 


To obtain the precious ore ? 
Gold! gold! gold! 


This no scheme for fools to trust in ; 
This, at least, is not a dream,— 
This no air-blown bubble, bursting 
To engulph the living stream! 
Men have sought it—men have brought it— 
Shown it in the open mart— 
Bright, pure flakes of precious metal! 
Man br gold would coin his heart! 
Gold! gold! gold! 


“‘ Wherefore should we toil and labour 
For the pittance of the day, 
Each no better than his neighbour ?” 
This the treasure-seekers say : 
“* What is science, what is learning, 
What are all the arts combined ? 
Answer! hearts and temples burning,— 
Who pays homage to the mind ? 
Look to where men’s eyes are turning ; 
There the golden image find ; 
There, where all men bend the knee, 


There stands their idolatry ! 
Gold! gold! gold!” 


Gold! The palsied hand is shaking, 
But to clutch the shining ore ; 

Gold! The stealthy cheat is taking 
Stealthily his neighbour's store ; 

Gold! Th’ seuaeal thing is making 
Fiends, who brothers were before! 


Gold! gold! gold! 




















































I. 
Gold! The wished-for goal is nearer ; 
Greedy hands and eager eyes — 
Earth to them has nothing dearer 
"Neath the pure and open skies! 
Now they see it brighter, clearer— 


There the precious treasure lies. 
Gold! gold! gold! 
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The Gold-Finders—a Vision of California. 


Hunger—Travel—Toil—Starvation— 
Each, in turn, have they endured. 
Here is wealth to bribe a nation : 
See the countless Gold secured ; 
Dig and delve—forget the ration ; 
hey to toil must be inured. 
Gold! gold! gold! 


Still more Gold! then—the to-morrow! 
Hunger'’s an accursed thing, 
Yet no matter, they can borrow, 
Or—what is there Gold cannot bring ? 
Gold is not allied to sorrow : 
See the bright heaps glittering! 
Gold! gold! gold! 


’Tis to-morrow—hands are weary, 
Stricken limbs lie useless by ; 

All the night-time lone and dreary 
No one heeds the piercing cry ; 

Not a fellow-creature near, he 
Lays him down alone to die! 

He who sought, who reaped, the treasure, 
Till unto his side he brought 

Countless heaps—an untold measure 
Of the golden gifts he sought ; 

Yet had he one old-world pleasure 
Cheaply by that ransom bought! - 

Gold! gold! gold! 


Ill. 


By his side the stream is flowing, 
Yet his limbs their task refuse ; 
He had wander’d thither knowing 
None would there his store abuse, 
Mark his coming, or his going, 
What would he not give to use 
Gold! gold! gold? 


Gold to use,—to pay his neighbour 
For his daily meed of toil ; 

Honest Gold, won well, with labour ; 
Not that rich accursed spoil, 

That he’d give—nor pause to think, 

To craw] to that cool stream—and drink! 


*T will soon be over ; fainter lying 
’Neath that burning, blighting sun, 

Embedded in his riches—dying— 
The Treasure-Seeker’s task is done. 


His languid eyes turn to his treasure ; 
A brother pilgrim passes by,— 

Gathers the Golden Hea at leisure, 
Then—leaves the helpless wretch to die 
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MADAME DE MAINTENON.* 


Aw epoch in history so full of interest as that to which Madame de 
Maintenon imparted at once a charm and a speciality, cannot be taken 
up in a superficial manner. At every step personages and events 
arrest the reader by their grandeur or their importance. A biography 
of Madame de Maintenon is in reality a history of the court of Louis 
XIV., and it not only presents a spectacle calculated to captivate 
all minds, but it also records a lesson, in which, by the side of the 
weaknesses, faults, and errors of the time, it is still easy to perceive 
moral conditions that existed even amid the licentiousness of society at 
the period. 

The celebrated Francoise d’Aubigné, or D’Aubigny, Marchioness de 
Maintenon, sprang from an ancient family. One of her ancestors, 
Geoffroy, Sire d’Aubigné, was in possession of the property of Aubigné, 
near Saumur; which property conferred the title of Sire, and imparted 
to its owner the quality ae a night. Savary, a descendant of Geoffroy, 
held Chinon for the King of England ; and Mademoiselle de Marsilly, a 
cousin of Madame de Maintenon’s, married, in second nuptials, Lord 
Bolingbroke. 

Madame de Maintenon’s most distinguished ancestor was, however, 
Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigné, a learned and stalwart Huguenot. This 

ant adventurer, grandfather of Frangoise, led a life of peril and 
adventure that has no counterpart in modern times. Ever fighting, 
with pen or sword, in the cause of Protestantism, he escaped manifold 
times from prison and the faggot, as he also did the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew; and he was one of the staunchest isans of Henri IV., 
till that king abjured his faith—an apostasy which mightily enraged the 
brave and plain-spoken old soldier. Upon this occasion he repaired at 
once to the king,-~who was at the time in the apartment of Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, where he remained closeted for more than two hours. During 
the conversation, Henry showed to him his lip, which had been wounded 
in Jean Chatel’s attempt upon his life (1594). D'Aubigné thereupon made 
a remark, which became current all over France: ‘ Sire, as yet you have 
only renounced God with your lips, and he has satisfied himself by wound- 
ing them; but if at any time you renounce him in heart, it is there he 
will wound you.” 

Constant d’Aubigné was the eldest son of this worthy; and Agrip 
a ape and autobiographer, as well as an experienced commander 
and able councillor, has recorded of this Constant, that he was not 
only an exceedingly bad character, given up to all kinds of vicious 

ractices, but that he also lived in open rebellion against his own parent, 
aving raised the standard of revolt at Maillezais and Doignon, to the 
command of which he had been appointed by Agrippa. Driven thence, 
this most unworthy son of the staunch old H not took refuge 
in England, where Ris father’s reputation obtained for him an appoint- 


ment in the expedition for the relief of Rochelle; but he got away to 





* Histoire de Madame de Maintenon et des Principaux Evénements du Régne de 
Louis XIV, Par M. le Duc de Noailles. 
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revealed the secret. His father, indignant at such per- 
uct, disinherited him, and laid him under his maledic- 
¢ then declared himself a Roman Catholic, and obtained 
title of squire to the king, the situation of gentleman 
r, and the Barony of Surineau. He also married, the’ 
mber, 1627, Made moiselle de Firmay vt pases 
iy “0 pp ity did not preserve him from his old course 
uct. Havin : pa i his ny he opened negotiations with 
nglish, in the of getting off to Catone but this treachery 
ving been discovered, he was imprisoned in the celebrated Chiateau- 
Trompette of Bordeaux, from whence he was, by his wife’s influence, 
transferred to Niort, and in the prison of which, Frangoise d’Aubigné, 
afterwards Madame de Maintenon, was born, on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1635. 

The little Francoise lived for a time with Madame de Villette, Constant 
d@’Aubigné’s sister; but on her father’s liberation she went with the 
other members of the family to Martinique, whence she again returned 
after her father’s death. Madame d’Aubigné is said to have attended 
moststrictly to the education of Frangoise. Although she supported her 
reverses of fortune with courage, as she had borne hes husband’s vices 
with resignation, still misfortune had had the effect of making her serious 
and somewhat severe. 

Frangoise thus acquired early in life those habits of self-reliance and 
firmness which were of so much use to her in_her subsequent career. 
It is related of her that when, at the prison of Niort, the gaoler’s 
daughter taunted her with being too poor to have such toys as m ayins | 
“True,” replied Frangoise, “but Iam a young lady, and you are not.” 
Francoise was also much attached to her aunt, Madame de Villette ; and 
when attempts were afterwards made to induce her to abjure Calvinism, 
she said, “I will believe anything that is wished, so long as they do not 
attempt to make me believe that my Aunt de Villette will be damned.” 

Madame de Villette had in fact brought up the little Frangoise strictly 
in the faith for which her grandfather Bad so nobly fought ; but govern- 
ment began now to labour diligently in conversions, and Madame de 
Neuillant, a zealous Romanist, and a relative of Madame d’Aubigné, 
obtained an order to remove her from the care of Madame de Villette. 
This lady did everything in her power to convert the little Frangoise, 
but the child was firm in the matter of faith. At first mildness was 
tried, but that failing, it was attempted to conquer her by humiliations 
and hardships. She was placed among the servants, and menial services 
were given to her to perform. ‘I commanded in the yard,” she has since 
recorded, “and it was there my reign commenced.” She was sent 

every morning with a straw hat upon her head, a long pole in her hand, 
and a little basket on her arm, to take charge of the turkeys, with express 
injunctions not to help herself from the basket until she had canal by 
heart five stanzas of Pibrac’s. 

After this she went for a time to the convent of Ursulines at Niort, but 
Madame de Neuillant, who was avarice itself, having refused to pay for her 
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pension, she was sent back to her mother, who obtained means to place her 


in the convent of Ursulines, Rue Saint Jacques, at Paris, where she was 
ultimately induced to renounce her faith. In her Letters to the Demoiselles 
de St. Cyr, there is a lively account of what she had to undergo during 
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their religious combats : how she turned her back upon the altar, whenever 
led there; how she could not be brought to worship the host ; and how the 
nuns fled from her or made faces at her, as if at some heretical beast. 

The whole world of Paris.was surprised one day by the marriage of 
Mademoiselle d’Aubigné, seventeen years of age, young, innocent, and 
beautiful, with the paralytic and palsied poet and buffoon Scarron! This 
extraordinary alliance was effected in the month of June, 1652. The 
Duke de Noailles attaches no importance to the tradition which traces the 
afflictions of the comic poet and satirist to his having been obliged to hide 
himself up to the waist in water; but whatever may have been the cause 
of these afflictions, the duke is at no pains to detract from those hideous 
portraitures which this extraordinary personage, ever ridiculing even his 
own imperfections, drew of himself. It is certain, however, that at the 
time when the salons of the Hotel Rambouillet were first opened to 
literary men, Scarron was the first literary man who received ladies and 
courtiers at his own house.* It does not appear that the ladies and 
courtiers in question, with the exception of Mademoiselle d’Haute- 
fort,— 


Madame sainte Hautefort 
Qu’on estime partout si fort, 


were of the most unblemished reputation. The Duke de Noailles says, 
“They were not numerous—for it required a modesty that had been 
cukestitiat by habit to frequent such society—but several respectable 
ladies went there at times,” and Scarron caused himself to be carried to 
the salons of the Duchess de Lesguieres, the Duchess d’Aiguillon, and 
elsewhere. Madame de Sevigné, even, visited him once. Mademoiselle 
d’Hautefort having spoken to the queen concerning Scarron, she ex- 
pressed her wish to see him. The interview was characterised by the 
peculiar humour of the man. He asked the queen’s permission to 
serve her in the quality of her patient! The queen smiled, and Scarron 
taking the smile for a brevet, immediately solicited in his new situation 
a lodging in the Louvre. It was, he said, an excellent oppportunity for 
her Majesty to found a hospital at a very small expense, since he 
had in himself all the ri te belonging to a whole asylum. He 
ultimately obtained, through the exertions of Mademoiselle d’ Hautefort, 
a pension of 500 crowns, and an ecclesiastical benefice from the Bishop 
of Mans—a prelate who was sufficiently enlightened to appreciate 
Scarron’s wit and originality, and yet whose sentiments were of a sufli- 
ciently latitudinarian character not to be alarmed at the idea of such a 
canon in his chapter. 

It appears that Mademoiselle d’Aubigné was first introduced to the 
decrepid satirist by Madame de Neuillant, who, although so zealous a 
Catholic, appears to have frequented the poet’s company; and that she 
was much struck by his intelligence. In a letter written shortly after- 
wards to Mademoiselle de Saint Hermant, she begs her friend to excuse 
only half a letter: “you shall have the remainder,” she adds, “ when I 
have as much wit as M. Scarron.” This letter was shown to the poet, 
who must have found himself much flattered, and who wrote on the occa- 
sion to Mademoiselle d’Aubigné: ‘“ Mademoiselle, I never had an idea 


* Vie de Scarron, par M. Guizot. Vies des Pottes Frangais du Siécle de Louis 
XIV. Paris, 1818. 
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that the little girl whom I saw enter my apartment about six months 

with a short dress, and who began to weep, I cannot tell why, was 

in reality as clever as her countenance bespoke her.” 

That. Scarron should have fallen in love with aclever pretty girl of 
sixteen years of age, can be readily understood. His audacity in,pro- . 

ing for her is less easily explained, except by the poverty of the 

Family, and the coarse anxiety of Madame de Neuillant to get rid of her 
charge. Scarron himself said of the proceeding, that “it was a very 
great poetical license.” And when Mademoiselle d’Aubigné was asked 
how she could consent to such a marriage, she replied, “I preferred 
marrying him to a convent.”* 

_ When the marriage-contract was drawn up, Scarron said that he 
acknowledged to the bride the possession of four louis income, two | 
mutinous eyes, a body nicely stayed up, a pair of beautiful hands, and a 
great deal of intelligence. The notary asked him what dowry he would 

nt her. ‘ Immortality,” he answered ; ‘the names of the wives of 
kings die with them: that of the wife of Scarron will live for ever.” 
Mademoiselle de Pons lent the future Marchioness de Maintenon her 
wedding apparel. 

It can be readily imagined what must have been this intelligent and 
beautiful young girl’s feelings when entering upon such an alliance. 
The paralytic poet had said, thinking of the often cynical buffoonery of 
his life and conversation, “I will not do anything foolish to her, but I 
will teach her many follies.” Quite the reverse, however, took place. 
“ Before three years had elapsed,” Segrais tells us, “she had corrected 
him of many of his faults and vices.”| Madame Scarron appears, indeed, 
to have devoted her whole energies to doing away with whatever evil 
repute might have accrued to her from the bad name of her husband. 
Madame de Caylus asserts that her conduct was so strict, and her disci- 
pline so severe, that no one who frequented the house dared to use a 
word with a double meaning in her presence; and that it became a 
saying, that if it was a question of taking a liberty before the queen or 
before Madame Scarron, no one would hesitate as to the alternative.f 

But while Madame Scarron laboured to give a new tone to her 
husband’s habits, and to improve his society, amiability was not sacrificed 
to decency. Every one was kindly received ; persons of more respectable 
character than heretofore frequented the house ; and she herself was kind 
and attentive as a wife, and still more attentive as a pupil. Under the 
tutorship of her gifted although afflicted husband, she foes the Spanish, 
Italian, and Latin languages; she became an adept in criticism, and 
acquired an infinite fund of various information. She had more par- 
ticularly acquired great powers of conversation. It was of this ne in 
her life that the story is current, that a servant came to her one day and 
ee Madame, one more story : the roast is wanting to day.” 

e roast must, indeed, have been often wanting ; for we have seen 
what Scarron’s dowry was, and Madame Scarron had to go through the 
rough apprenticeship of orm want. The most curious thing of all 
is, that in the midst of the direst poverty, the poet persevered in grati- 





* Memoir de Tallemant des Réauzx, article Scarron. | Segraisiana, p. 59. 
t Souvenirs de Madame de Caylus. 
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ing all his inclinations—his love of com and cheer 
cesta rer eb die fen ate, Be fea vale seed gp that we 
read in Poussin’s letters, that he was, at or about this time, engaged at 
Rome upon two pictures which had been bespoken by Scarron ; one of 
which was to be a Bacchic subject.* Yet Scarron had at this very epoch 
lost even his pension as prebendary of Mans, which had been conferred 
on Gerault, valet and m of Menage. Who will say that old 
institutions do not sometimes require cleansing ? 

“Unfortunately,” remarks M. de Noailles, “for Madame de Main- 
tenon, it is only after she had attained a certain age that her eleva- 
tion made her the cynosure of all eyes. We only know lier after 
she had passed her meridian; we never present her to our minds 
but in her dress of Quaker-like simplicity, her hood; serious and 
devout, ruling over a court become as serious as herself; and bear- 
ing, with the weight of years, the weight of her ennwi and that of 
the king. The most familiar of her portraits, that in which she was 
represented by Mignard as the Roman Saint Francoise, when she 
was sixty years of age, has a noble but at the same time a sorrowful 
expression, which assist in fixing her upon the imagination in that par- 
ticular aspect. Some of her early letters, and the memoirs of a few of 
her contemporaries, give us some idea of what she was when young. 
Charming in her person—full of grace, intelligence and liveliness, as well 
as of wisdom, reserve and judgment—she had an oval face, chestnut hair ; 
very fair, almost pale, complexion, black eyebrows and long eyelashes ; 
eyes brown, almost black, almond-shaped, at once sparkling yet mild ; 
regular and delicate features, a graceful and intelligent expression, and a 
manner which gave distinction to her whole being. It is thus that she 
appears in the portrait on enamel, of Petitot, preserved in the Louvre, 
and in the picture which Scarron had parsed of her by Mignard, at 
about the same period—that is, about 1659, and when Madame Scarron 
was about twenty-four years of age.” 

So charming a person could not fail to be generally liked ; and, as she 
herself avows in her letters, she aspired to nothing less. Her most inti- 
mate friends were ladies of the highest respectability—Madame de 
Montchevréui] and Madame Fouquet; to the latter of whom she was 
often indeed indebted for being able to get through her embarrassments 
at home, little dreaming that one day she herself would be the protectress 
of these great ladies. The Duke of Noailles devotes many a long page 
to attest to Madame Scarron’s correct conduct as a wife. The main 


facts to the ay that have been adduced were her intimacy with the 
e 


celebrated Ninon l’Enclos, and the love which Villarceaux, Ninon’s 

t favourite, acknowledgedly bore for her. But against these most 
meonclusive data the historian legs the testimony of Sorbiére ; of M. 
Méré, formerly a preceptor and admirer of Mademoiselle d' Aubigné ; 
of Tallemant de Réaux, the great chronicler of all the intrigues of the 
day ; and of Ninon de !’Enclos herself. The eccentric Queen Christina 
of Sweden, when visiting Scarron, is related to have said—“ I permit 

to be in Jove with me: the queen has made you her patient ; I make 
you my Roland.” But when i saw Madame Scarron she said—“ It 


© Lettres de Nicolas Poussin, edition de 1824. Lettres du 7 Fevrier, 1649, et du 
29 Mai, 1650. 
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would require more than a Queen of Sweden to make a man faithless to 
guch a wife.” And she added to Scarron himself, that she was no | 
surprised that, with the most amiable wife in Paris, he should be, with all 
his afflictions, the happiest man in the capital. 

At the time when Louis XIV. made his brilliant entry into Paria 
(1660) in company with the young infanta of Spain, whom he had just 
wedded, Madame Scarron—Stratonia, as she was called by Somaize in 
that dictionary of Précieuses which earned for itself the castigation of 
Moliére—hid in the crowd, admired the young monarch to whom all eyes 
were directed; and wrote to Madame de Villarceaux, “that the queen 
ought to be much pleased with the husband of her choice.” Scarron 
himself was at this time on his death-bed. He had had a violent fit of 
spasms, from which it was thought by those present that he would 
scarcely recover. “If I only get over this,” he said, “won't I write a 

satire on hiccough?” And a few moments before dying, seein 

t those who were with him were weeping, he observed, “ Ah! I shall 
neyer make you weep so much as I have made you laugh.” He said to 
his wife, “ I leave you without wealth; virtue confers none: nevertheless 
do.you be virtuous.” He died in October, 1660. The king had entered 
Paris in August of the same year. For the rest of that century Scar- 
ron’s name was scarcely ever mentioned. No one ventured to recall his 
mere existence, before the destiny which raised Madame de Maintenon to 
so great a height. Without knowing it, the world obeyed the epitaph 
which the poet wrote himself. : 

Passants, ne faites pas de bruit, 

De crainte que je ne m’eveille, 
Car voila la premiére nuit 

Que le pauvre Scarron sommeille. 


At the death of her husband, Madame Scarron withdrew to the Con- 
vent of Hospitalitres, where the Maréchale d’Aumont, her relative, 
placed a room at her disposal; but a year afterwards Mazarin dying; the 
queen-mother was induced to grant her a small pension to live upon, 
when she took up her residence at her old abode, the Convent of Ursu- 
lines in the Rue Saint Jacques. Here she received the best society : 
Madame de Sévigné, Madame de Coulanges, and Madame Lafayette, 
were her bosom friends ; and the Hotels d’Albret and Richelieu were the 
houses which she chiefly frequented during the first ten years of her 
widowhood. Saint Simon relates that “ Madame Scarron, a widow in 
greet distress, but young, beautiful, and gallant, was introduced by her 

iends at the Hotel d’Albret, where she especially delighted the marshal, 
and all who frequented the house, by her grace, her talent, her mild and 
ctful manners, and her anxiety to please every one.” ‘She is beau- 
tiful,” he adds, “and still more, agreeable, with an amiable turn of mind, 
and to the highest degree amusing.” They kept up at the Hotel d’Albret 
the olden traditions of the Hotel Rambouillet : lectures, readings, reciting 
verses, and jeux d’esprit were the order of the day. Madame Scarron 
distinguished herself in all. Here she made the acquaintance of the 
Duchess of Richelieu, of Madame de Montespan, and of Mademoiselle 
de Pons, afterwards Madame d’Hendicourt; and in after life she 
never forgot the cradle of her fortunes, and her friends of the Hotel 
d’Albret. 
Madame de Caylus, in her “ Souvenirs,” numbers among Madame 
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Scarron’s admirers at this period, M. de Barillon, afterwards ambassador 
to the court of Great Britain, the Cardinal d’Estrée, and M. de Guil- 
cn ; but, as with the libertine Villarceaux, the same authority assures 
us they were all exceedingly ill-treated as lovers, although highly-esteemed 
as friends. 

Vanity, the ambition to please, and love of distinction, formed the 
basis of Madame de Maintenon’s character. In after life she used to © 
laugh at the foolish excesses to which these leading traits in. her 
disposition sometimes led her. On one occasion she attended upon a 
person whom she scarcely knew, and who had the small-pox, in order, as 
she herself avowed, that she might do something that no one else would 
do. Another time she took a dose of emetic tartar, at that time a new 
remedy, and looked upon by a large portion of the profession as a poison ; 
and she then went out to relate the circumstance, so that it might be said, 
** Look at that pretty woman: she has more courage thana man.” The 
importance which she attached to general respect, cost her sometimes 
sharp feelings of disappointment. 

Having gone to Val de Grace to thank the queen for the pension which 
had been granted her, she relates to the demoiselles de St. Cyr, whom 
she was so anxious to instruct by her example, “ A lady present, instead 
of extolling the goodness of the queen as the others did, said, ‘If the 
queen gives this pension to the finest eyes and the most coquettish person 
in France, she could not choose better.’ I heard this, and felt myself 
outraged. The praise bestowed on my eyes did not enable me to digest 
the rest. ‘Is this,’ I said to myself, ‘all that I have got by the trouble 
which I have taken to obtain a reputation without a stain!’ The obser- 
vation appeared to me to be of so humiliating a character, that I could 
not getover it. Nevertheless, the same person having sought my assist- 
ance in after times, I gladly seized the opportunity of rendering her a 
service. I wished to show her that I knew how to forgive, not out of 
virtue, but out of pride, so that I might accomplish a great action, and at 
the same time humiliate the pride of the lady, by forcing upon her a sense 
of gratitude.” 

Such confessions leave it doubtful if the piety of Madame de Main- 
tenon was not as much assumed as was her prudery; and the 
very expiation of her facile morality made in her communications 
to the demoiselles de St. Cyr, bear the same leaven of a frivolous 
and garrulous vanity which was carried into every action in earlier 
life. This can be said of Madame de Maintenon, without in any 
way implying that the more grave accusations brought against her, and 
more salem during the early period of her widowhood by the Duke 
de Saint Simon, had any foundation in truth. Such accusations are 
entirely inconsistent with her character, her mode of life, and the system 
which she had laid down to herself to act upon, and which ultimately led 
her to the height of power. It is further to be remarked in favour of 
Madame de Maintenon, that, with all these faults of character, her sym- 
pathy for all that was tasteful, clever, and good, her love of the society 
of the intelligent and the learned, was always prominent. When after 
the death of the queen-mother she was once more reduced to misery b 
the loss of her pension, she refused overtures of marriage from a ri 
nobleman, but who was at the same time an old roué. en rebuked 
for so doing, she said: ‘“‘ M. Scarron, without fortune, without resources, 
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drew the best society to our house: this man would have driven every 
one away. M. Scarron had that gaiety of heart, and that buoyancy of 
spirits, that attached every one to him: this one is neither lively nor 
solid ; when he speaks he is simply ridiculous.” rm 
Madame de Maintenon had resolved, under her new difficulties, to 
accept an offer which was made to her to accompany the Princess of 
Nemours, who was going to wed the as tal Portugal ; but, like a true 


Parisian, she did not like being banished from her favourite society, and 
she made a last effort to remain, by getting Mademoiselle de Martigny 
to present her to Madame de Montespan. At the time we are now 
speaking of, Madame de la Valliére was the king's favourite, and ever since 

| the queen-mother’s death had stood publicly in that situation. But La 
Valliére wanted Madame de Montespan’s wit to amuse the king, and she 
kept that brilliant young personage near her till the king began to look 
at her with an expression in which the more experienced courtiers read 
her future elevation. 

When Madame de Maintenon and Madame de Montespan met, “ The 
protectress and the protected,” exclaims M. de Noailles, “ stood in the 
presence of one another. Oh mortals ignorant of their destiny !—these 
two women for the first time brought face to face, in that very palace 
where each was destined to rule in her turn. At this. moment, when 
so obliging to one another, had they no presentiment of their inimical 
fortune, and of all that they should one day suffer by one another?” 

The interview was followed by success. Her pension was restored to 
her, and she wrote to Madame de Chanteloup: “I shall not go to Por- 
tugal, madame; that is a thing decided.” When Madame Scarron went 
to thank Madame de Montespan, she was admitted to the king’s presence, 
who said to her: ‘“* Madame, I made you wait for a long time, but I was 
jealous of a friends, and I wished to monopolise the merit of serving 
you myself.” 

It was, strange to say, at this moment or shortly after it, and when 
fortune once more smiled upon her, that Madame Scarron became 
wearied of her perpetual efforts to please, and resolved to reform her- 
self. To effect this, she associated with herself a director, who was 
called the Abbé Gobelin, formerly a captain of cavalry, but who had be- 
come a priest and doctor of Sorbonne. This man was of that circum- 
scribed, bigoted turn of mind which she was in search of. To cure her 
of the passion of pleasing, he at once attacked her dress and her conver- 
sational powers, and insisted upon her being both badly dressed and 
stupid it in company. Even when she had clothed herself in the 
omy simple attire, he was not satisfied, and continued to rebuke 

er. 

ve But,” she ventured to reply, “I wear nothing but the most common 
stuffs.” 

“IT do not know,” he answered; “but when you go down upon 
your knees, I see fall with you, my most honoured lady, a great 
7 of stuffs at my feet, which | find have an effect that is not 
esirable.” 

The Abbe Testu having ventured to remonstrate with her, and tax her 
with a sudden conversion out of spite, she repudiated the charge, and 
offered to send her confessor to convert the abbé, whom she accused of 

worldly feelings, at the same time that she admitted that too much devotion 
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made her yawn, and that she must some day return to more agreeable 


In the mean time, Madame de Montespan had succeeded to Madame 
la Valliére in the favours of the king. A girl, the ing of this 
connexion, had been born in 1669, and in 1670 a son, ards the 
Due de Maine. Madame Scarron was imvited to take charge of these 
children, but under ays SEE SS ome See Se ey. ape : 
the children of the Fine. Searron, however, refused to un- 
dertake the charge without an express order from the king himself; and 

wishes upon this point were acceded to. The children were put 

to nurse, ase Belles Scarron was to visit them clandestinely— 

uenting at the same time her customary society, so that nothing 
ight 

“ T often,” she relates herself, “ went by night disguised, and carryin 
linen or food under my arm from one itesns to the other; and a 
times I passed the whole night in a little house outside of Paris, when 
the chi were ill. I returned in the morning by a back door, and 
after having dressed myself, I got into a carriage at the front door, and 
repaired to the Hotel d’Albret or Richelieu, so that the society which I 
usually frequented should not even know that I had a secret to keep. 
For fear that anything should be suspected, I sometimes had myself 
bled, to prevent myself from blushing !’ 

These first two children were followed by the Count de Vevin, Made- 
moiselle de Nantes, and Mademoiselle de toon. Every birth was made 
as great a secret of as before. Madame Scarron was sent for, and she 
carried the child away covered with her shawl, hiding her own face be- 
hind a mask, and hurrying away in a hackney-coach, terrified for fear 
the child should cry out. The secret of her occupations could not, 
under these circumstances, be preserved ; and the fact became notorious 
everywhere, except in the provinces. Towards the end of 1672, 
M Scarron disappeared altogether from society. Two of the 
children having grown up, and others coming on, a house was purchased 
by Madame de Montespan near Vaugirard, where Madame Scarron took 
up her abode with them, but without being allowed to see her friends. 
It was in the solitude of this house that the first seeds of Madame 
Scarron’s future greatness were sown. At first this young and beautiful 
widow overawed Louis XIV. by her cold and reserved manners, and by 
her reputation for ability and devotion. M.de Noailles does not point 
to this fact ; but as we lene seen that throughout life she had only one 
great object in view—that of pleasing ; as it is certain also that-she was 
extremely ambitious, that she was a consummate intriguer, and that she 
admired the king personally—this may probably be set down as the par- 
ticular line which she had traced out to herself. She knew that 
Madame la Vallitre had succeeded in pleasing mainly by her personal 
charms ; that Madame de Montespan had added wit, me amia- 
bility to beauty of person. She knew that the king, devoted to the 
pe ay ta et, entertained religious scruples upon his connexion 
with e de Montespan, which had once already nearly led to an 


open rupture*—that he was, at the bottom, open to me Arse impressions ; 





* Letter to Madame de Geran, April, 1671 ; on the occasion of the king’s 
quarrel with Madame de Montespan and his departure for Flanders. 
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it is not, in the present day, going out of the way to suppose that 
en tal-ene ee plan age yet so distant 
to be avowed to herself. 

ing used to go often to Vaugirard, and the awe in which he 
Scarron was soon effaced. He was more particularly 
the care which the widow took of the children ; which was 
ionate, more maternal, even than that shown by Madame de 
The eldest child dying in 1672, Madame Scarron was so 
ected, that the king said, “She knows how to love well; it 
be something to win such love as that.” There is every reason 
to believe that at this time the king entertained a passion for Madame 
Scarron ; and it would appear from the following letter, that that lady 
was far from indifferent to the progress which she was making in the 

ing’s affections. 

“ Send me word,” she writes to Madame de Coulanges, “ of everything 
that is said, and of whatever you think. What a pleasure to imagi 
oneself shut up for the reasons which you state! Is it possible that 
M. and Madame de Lafayette are not vexed, and that they will not be- 
lieve that I have supplanted my friend? How many leeches will they 
have applied, when they know not what my talent has been able to effect ! 
You must agree with me, my dear lady, that this little adventure forms 
an admirable complement to all the rest, and that after this there will 
only remain to go to La Trappe to properly conclude so glorious a life. 
The Abbé Testu thinks that I am there already ; but tell him, I pray 
you, that he must be satisfied with writing exceedingly cold letters, and 
that he must let you send me gazettes of all that comes into your head. 
I am in excellent health, shut up in a good house with a spacious garden, 
only seeing my own attendants. I see every evening your fat cousin 
(M. de Louvois), who brings me word from his master and then takes 
himself off, for I do not like to converse long with him. The master 
often comes to me himself, and goes away in despair without being re- 

The Duke of Maine, Count de Vevin, and Mademoiselle de Nantes 
having been legitimated by act of parliament in the month of December, 
1673, Madame Scarron was, to a certain extent, restored to her friends; 
but in the first month of the following year she was sent to Antwe 
with the Duke of Maine, who was lame of one leg, to consult a Flemis 
surgeon, who had obtained celebrity in the treatment of such cases. On 
this journey she passed as the Marchioness de Surgéres, and the young 
duke as her son. The prince, although subjected to very painful reme- 
dies, derived no benefit from the journey ; and on his return he was re- 
ceived with his brother and sister at court, and the children were defini- 
tively established at Versailles under charge of their governess, Ma- 
dame Scarron. , 

The same year that Madame Scarron took up her residence at Ver- 
ss Madame de la Valliére, wearied with the domination of one 

e Montespan, and encouraged ini her resolution by Bossuet, wi w 
to a convent of Carmelites, and a year afterwards ied the veil from 
the queen’s own hands. Madame i Montespan remained sole favourite. 
She was beautiful as the day, but also as haughty as if her head towered 
to the skies. Everybody, even to the king himeelf had to pat up with 
constant fits of temper and capriciousness. Madame de Montespan’s 
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sisters, the Lady Abbess of Fontevrault and Madame de Thianges, lived 
with her at Versailles. They were both beautiful, and eemmabable for 
the conversational talent which was said to be characteristic of the Mor- 
temarts. As to the numerous and brilliant crowd which was called the 
court of France, congregated at Versailles, and amidst which so many 
great names stand more particularly prominent, it is unnecessary even to 
lance at it here. It was in the midst of this court, and soon afterwards 
in the before-mentioned smaller social circle, that Madame Scarron was 
received, in the first place in a humble and subordinate position, from 
which she afterwards rose to one in which she was the object of general 
envy or adulation. Madame Scarron was at this period forty years of 
; and she appears to have set herself, from the commencement, the task 
of correcting the license of the court, reforming manners, and, by gently 
but steadily withdrawing the king from his profligate habits, bring- 
ing him nearer to the queen or to herself. She did not, however, 
neglect the favourite ; on the contrary, she soon established herself 
on a footing of so great an intimacy, that their long conversations at 
night aroused the king's displeasure. This intimacy did not, however, 
last long without entailing many bickerings. Madame de Montespan 
was, as previously remarked, very capricious ; she would sometimes treat 
her old friend upon a footing of equality, and then as suddenly turn round 
and make her feel her subordinate position. This led to frequent quarrels, 
when the king was often appealed to, to re-establish peace. The educa- 
tion of the children was also another frequent subject of altercation be- 
tween the two ladies. There is every reason to believe that Madame 
Scarron was sincerely and deeply attached to the children, and her serious 
habits of thought could not suffer that they should be brought up in the 
ry of their mother’s society. She loved the young Duke of Maine 
as if he had been her own son, and the prince never ceased to entertain 
the same feelings of respect and love towards Madame de Maintenon as 
if she had been his own mother. 

One day the king surprised the two ladies in a furious alterca- 
tion. ‘Till then Madame de Montespan had always made her own 
representations to the king as to the causes of dispute ; Madame Scarron 
not daring to speak of the favourite, who would never have overlooked 
such an act. But her mind was made up by this time to quit the court, 
or to break the bondage of the haughty favourite’s control; and she said 
to the king, “If your majesty will walk into another room, I will ex- 
plain what has happened.” The king did so, Madame Scarron followed, 
and Madame de Montespan remained alone. Madame Scarron naturally 
availed herself of the opportunity to acquaint the king with the harsh 
and haughty treatment which shes had to experience from Madame de 
er but the king, who was attached to the latter, did his best to 
excuse her and to bring about a reconciliation. It cost him more trouble, 
he used to say, to keep the two ladies on terms, than to preserve peace 
throughout Europe. 

Madame Scarron, anticipating nothing but failure, entertained at this 
time serious intentions of retiring from court and enjoying a life of 
owes and quiet. The king had, since the legitimation of his children, 
made her several handsome presents ; and with this, and other monies she 
had laid by, she purchased in December, 1674, the property of Main- 
tenon, fourteen leagues from Paris, and ten from Versailles. She went 
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a visit to her purchase for two days only, and which in one of her 
letters she says appeared to her only as a moment; but on her return she 
was not more surprised than were the whole court, at hearing the king 
publicly address her as Madame de Maintenon. 

We have now arrived at a critical epoch in Madame de Maintenon’s 
life. It was in 1675 that the king had a serious quarrel with Madame 
de Montespan, which opened the breach by which Madame de Main- 
tenon was first enabled to obtain the footing she had ever ambi- 
tioned, and which was to be based upon mutual esteem and confidence 
and habitual intimacy. It is certain that religion was at the bottom of 
this quarrel, which was followed by temporary separation. M. de Noailles 
traces the awakening of qualms of conscience on the king’s part to the 
predications of Bossuet and Bourdaloue; and says nothing of the part 
ve in this transaction by Madame de Maintenon, but of whose in- 

uence and participation in the matter there can be little doubt. Louis 
XIV. resolved upon a separation, and started for the army without seeing 
Madame de Montespan ; the latter retired to Clagny near Versailles. 
Madame de Maintenon followed her there to “ fortify her in her Christian 
resolutions,” says M. de Noailles; and afterwards withdrew to Baréges for 
the. benefit of the young Duke of Maine’s health. It is evident, from 
Bossuet’s letters, that he was employed by the king during his absence in 
bringing Madame de Montespan to a sense of the impropriety of her con- 
duct, and of inducing her voluntarily, and from religious considerations, 
to agree to a permanent separation. But the most curious illustration of 
the manners of the times, and of the strange admixture of profligacy and 
religion which pervaded at court, was furnished by the queen wee f who 
assisted personally and energetically in these attempts to bring Madame 
de Montespan to a due sense of the impropriety of her position. 

Madame de Maintenon, in the mean time, finding her residence at 
Baréges rather dull, entered into direct correspondence with the king ; 
and it is said that this correspondence helped much to obtain for her 
the friendship and the confidence of the monarch. The king, however, 
on his return from Flanders, permitted Madame de Montespan to occupy 
apartments in Versailles, to the great annoyance of Bossuet; but the 
relations between the parties, M. de Noailles avers upon a variety of 

unds, and particularly upon the proofs to be derived from Madame 

Sevigneé’s correspondence, was simply that of an honest friendship. 
Madame de Maintenon, on her part, returned to Versailles in November ; 
and she was received with ecstacies, for the young prince had benefited 
in the most marked manner by his residence in the Pyrenees. She also 
felt her position at court to be different ; for she now entertained every 
confidence in the friendship and benevolence of the king, and could 
afford to set the ill-temper of Madame de Montespan at defiance. 

Early in 1676, the king left for the army ; Madame de Montespan 
repaired to the waters of Bourbon ; while Madame de Maintenon alone 
remained at Versailles, and the number of her followers increased every 
day. “Let us speak of the friend; Madame de Maintenon,” writes 
Madame de Sevigné to her daughter (May 6, 1676): “she triumphs 
more than ever; everything is subjected to her empire; all the femmes- 
de-chambre of her neighbour (for her apartment is close to that of 
Madame de Montespan) are devoted to her; one holds the pot with 
paste on her knees before her ; another carries her gloves ; another puts 
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her to sleep. She scarcely favours any one with a nod of recognition ; 
yet I do not think but that, in her heart, she laughs at this adulation.” 

y the time the king returned from Flanders, however, Madame 
de Montespan was also at Versailles to receive him; and the result, 
which all expectations, is thus amusingly related by Madame de 
Caylus. 

a The jubilee was over—the question remained whether Madame de 
Montespan would come back to court. ‘ Why not ?’ said her friends 
and relatives, even the most virtuous among them. ‘ Madame de 
Montespan ought to be there by her birthright and by her position: 
she can live there in as Christian-like a manner as elsewhere.’ The 
Bishop of Meaux agreed in this view of the subject ; but there still re- 
mained a difficulty. Madame de Montespan, it was added, could she 
appear before the king without preparation? They must positively see 
one another before a public meeting could take place, to avoid the in- 
convenience of a surprise. Upon this principle it was agreed that the 
king should come to Madame de Montespan’s; but, so that the de- 
tractors at court should not have a word to say, it was agreed that a 
number of the most serious and respectable ladies of the court should be 
present at this interview, and that the king should only see and speak 
to Madame de Montespan in their presence. The king came accord- 
ingly, as it had been arranged, to Madame de Montespan’s; but in- 
sensibly they got close to a window, began to speak to one another in 
whispers ; ~ shed a few tears; the king said what it is customary to 
say under such circumstances; and then, both turning round, they dismissed 
the venerable ladies with a profound courtesy, and passed into another 
room. From this reunion sprang Madame the Duchess of Orleans, and 
afterwards the Count de Toulouse.” 

“| told you all along,’ Madame de Maintenon wrote to Madame de 
Saint-Geran, “that M. de C——~” {supposed to imply M. de Condour) 
** would: be made a fool of in this affair. He has a good deal of talent, but 
not that of a gourtier : he has done precisely that which Lauzun would be 
ashamed to do; he wished to convert them, and he has only brought them 
together again.” 

Madame de Maintenon hed not this time the charge of the children. 
Their birth and education was shrouded even in more mystery than here- 
tofore ; but the king’s passion for Madame de Montespan was no longer 
the same. This was soon perceived by the courtiers. “ Every one thinks 
that the star of Quanto (Madame de Montespan) esandlaoned and 
dimmer,” wrote Madame de Sevigné, September 11th, 1676; “there 
are tears, moments of grief—others of affected gaiety, others of sullenness. 
Indeed, my dear, all is over with her.” But Madame de Montespan held her 
place fortwo more years, Madame de Maintenon daily increasing during the 
same period in favour with the monarch. The period, indeed, when these first 
feelings of esteem assumed a warmer character appears to have escaped the 
most penetrating spirits of the most pryingage. The first hint of intimacy 
comes, indeed, from a totally unexpected quarter. It is no longer the 
smart inuendos of Madame de Sevigné, or the direct statements of Ma- 
dame de Caylus, but the great literary characters of the age, Boileau and 
Racine, who, called to read before the king and the two rivals, fragments 
of an unedited History of the Reign of Louis XIV., perceived, that when- 
ever Madame de Montespan began to show off her temper, the king ex- 
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Renee significant smiles with Madame de Maintenon. This was fol- 
lowed by a more remarkable court incident. The said authors having 
been called one day to the king’s bedside, the king being at the time in- 

i to continue their readings, they found Madame de Maintenon 
seated in an arm-chair by the bed, in perfectly familiar conversation with 
the king. Louis Racine, the son, relates, in the Life of his father, that 
from that time the two historians paid their court to Madame de Main- 
tenon, as far as it was in their power to do so. 

The king was, however, very unsettled in his feelings, and not a little 
capricious. On the 15th of March, 1679, Madame de Montespan with- 
drew to Paris in a pet, on account of Mademoiselle de Fontanges coming 
suddenly into favour. The king was equally embarrassed, in this new 
affection, by Madame de Montespan and Madame de Maintenon. But he 
terminated a violent discussion that took place with the former, but in the 

nce of both, by saying, “I have already told you, Madame, that I 
will not be put out of my way.” Madame de Maintenon, however, re- 
tained the king’s confidence, and was employed to go from one favourite 
to the other, to calm their anger and ‘‘ preach morality,” but without 
much success. 

‘Upon the occasion of the dauphin's marriage with the daughter of the 
Elector of Bavaria, Madame de Maintenon was appointed to the situa- 
tion of a supernumerary lady of the bed-chamber—an appointment 


‘ which removed her for ever from all control of Madame de Montespan. 


“She quitted the apartment of Mademoiselle de Tours,” says Madame 
Caylus, ‘“‘ which she had hitherto occupied, for an apartment imme- 
diately over that of the king, who was delighted with the opportunity 
thus afforded him of going to chat. quietly with her.” The king also 
took a great fancy to the dauphiness, and he used to spend several hours 
every evening in her company and of that of Madame de Maintenon. 
The intimacy of the king with the last-mentioned lady was so visible as 
to be now generally spoken of, but without any disparagement to her 
character. Madame de Fontanges was soon dismissed to an abbey, with 
a large pension and the title of duchess; but she died the 28th of June, 
1681, at the early age of twenty. Madame de Montespan, Madame de 
Sevigné relates, grew outrageous at the favour shown to Madame 
de Maintenon. She united herself to Louvois, and Marsillac Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld, to overthrow her staid and sober rival; but the 
attempt was made too late. The affection which the king bore to 
Madame de Maintenon was based, not upon mere passion, but upon that 
esteem and true regard which is not easily set aside. Add to which, the 
dauphiness had united herself to the party of Madame de Maintenon, 
and had made it a point of conscience to second the latter in what she 
called her labours to convert the king. The latter gradually detached 
himself more and more from his mistresses. He would no longer meet 
Madame de Montespan except in public; and as to the preference of his 
heart, it was visible to every one. Madame de Montespan sought once 
more for comfort in religion. ‘ She spends her time,” wrote Madame de 
Maintenon in a letter dated May 26, 1681, “in dressing the poor and 
decorating altars.” Madame de Maintenon had, however, at this time, 
like most other persons occupying high situations, a thorn in her side, 
m the person of a brother, the Count d’Aubigné—a dissolute soldier, 
® gambler, always in want and always asking ; and who, having had 
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charge of some insignificant positions, expected to rise, on his sister's 
advancement, to the isk of ‘seerchal, and to be at least a peer of the 
realm. Madame de Maintenon did her best to serve him in the manner 
she thought wisest; she got him oo eee but of a subordinate 
character and sufficient salary, married him, and then took charge of his 
wife and only child, as she also did even of his illegitimate children. 
This was not the only good she was effecting. When, with the aid of 
the dauphiness, she had withdrawn the king from his mistresses, she also 
brought about a reconciliation between himself and his queen—a recon- 
ciliation which, whatever the object may have been, served to sweeten 
the last few days of that ill-treated woman's life, for she perished almost 
suddenly—that is to say, after three days’ illness, of a tumotir under the 
arm. This occurred on the 30th of July, 1683. 

The death of the queen was a great event for Madame de Maintenon. 
There was no doubt as to the king's inclinations, and he was now free to 
follow them. He took his departure at once for Saint Cloud, where the 
dauphiness and Madame de Maintenon soon joined him, and all went off 

ther to Fontainebleau. Whether the subsequent marriage of the 
king and of Madame de Maintenon was decided upon at this time, M. de 
Noailles does not pretend to say, but he intimates that the lady was open 
to nothing but honourable propositions. M. de Noailles also says, that 
Madame de Maintenon refused, at the death of Madame de Richelieu in 
1684, the appointment of lady of honour, which her modesty looked upon 
as above her merits; but it is strange that the same Jady who looked 
upon such a situation as too high, should not have regarded the position 
of queen of the realm in the same light. The fact is, that she did not 
wish to change her position. She lived at court upon that footing of 
intimacy which Madame de Sevigné best described when she said, “ Ma- 
dame de Maintenon’s situation is unique of its kind; there has never 
been, and there never will be, another like it.” M. de Noailles remarks 
with great perspicacity, it would be curious to know how Madame de 
Maintenon preserved this situation—how she managed to keep up the 
power of dismissing the xing; always grieved yet never despairing ; by 
what nice admixture of seduction and resistance, of the agreeable and 
the wise, of art and simplicity, she held the king’s feelings in thraldom, 
inspired him with the sentiments of a lover, and yet taught him never to 
forget himself; and finally brought affairs to the extraordinary climax 
which they ultimately reached. ‘here is no doubt that all this would be 
curious to some mre ; but to the generality of historical readers we think 
it will be sufficient to know that she did possess the power, that her whole 
life was given to its exercise, and that she gained her point. The 
means, although the details of their working may never be known, must 
have been consummate prudence, and a profound duplicity that cloaked 
itself in the garb of honour and religion. She won every step by the 
ostentatious performance of good actions—by surpassing Madame de 
Montespan in the favourite’s love for his children, an affection evidently 
ded before the king; she busied herself in convincing the king and 

is favourites of the immorality of their conduct, yet hesitated little in 
the more refined immorality of winning the monarch’s affections herself; 
she took credit for pleading a cause which she knew to be vain—that of 
the poor repudiated queen. And when every obstacle had been one after 
the other removed by the power of an indomitable perseverance, she 
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claimed as the reward of her virtuous conduct and counsels the legitimate 
love of France’s greatest monarch. 

“ Tt is not possible,” says M. de Noailles, “to fix precisely the date of 
Madame de Maintenon’s marriage with the king.” The iage, it is 
said, was secretly performed in a private chapel at Versailles, by, the 
Archbishop of Paris, assisted by the Pére la Chaise; and there were also 

nt the first valet, Bontemps, and M. de Montchevreuil, the intimate 
iend of Madame de Maintenon. The secret was most strictly and 
carefully preserved ; but there is every reason to believe that the event 
took place about eighteen months or two years after the death of the 
ueen, that is to say about the year 1685. The king was at that time 
forty-seven years of age, and Madame de Maintenon fifty. If no longer 
at that time of life in possession of personal beauty, hs still retained 
those peculiar charms which please even more than beauty itself. Her 
manners were most pleasing and seductive, her person graceful, her con- 
versation agreeable and enlivening, her character acknowledgedly judicious, 
upright and pious. 

“Tt was undoubtedly,” says M. de Noailles, “ the greatest triumph of 
\moral ascendancy, gained by the talent and virtues of a woman upon so 
haughty and proud a disposition as that of Louis XIV.” The Duke of 
St. Simons, however, spoke of the marriage in very different terms. 
“Tt was,” he says, ‘the most profound, the most public, the most lasting 
humiliation, reserved by fortune, for we dare not say by Providence, for 
the most haughty of kings.” g 

Voltaire avows, however, to the credit of Madame de Maintenon, that 
her elevation was to her only a means of retirement into privacy. Having 
no oe and acknowledged rank, she could not live habitually in the 
midst of the etiquette of the court at Versailles, where she would have 
been beneath what she was, and above what she appeared to be ; so she 
lived in the enjoyments of private life, which were also more conformable 
to her taste. 

The points connected with this marriage—the necessity for a public 
declaration, having been taken into full consideration and negatived ; the 
tact with which Madame de Maintenon reconciled the difficulties of her 
position, the manner in which she gradually superseded the usual court 
amusements of balls and masquerades by more intellectual pastimes ; 
her modesty, disinterestedness, and piety ; and still more especially an 
elaborate and very lengthy argument adduced to disprove the idea 
generally entertained as to the influence which she brought to bear upon 
public affairs, notoriously upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
against the French Protestants—bring the four volumes of M. le Duc 
de Noailles’s interesting work to an almost premature conclusion. 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR, 
CuartTer XVI. 


THE JAWLEYFORD ESTABLISHMENT. 


Tae loud peal of the Jawleyford Court door-bell, announcing Mr. 
Soape Sponge’s arrival, with which we closed the last chapter, found 
the inhabitants variously engaged preparing for his receptions 

Mrs. Jawleyford, with the aid of a very indifferent cook, was endea- 
vouring to arrange a becoming dinner ; the young ladies, with the aid of a 
somewhat better sort of maid, were attractifying themselves, each looking 
with considerable jealousy on the efforts of the other; and Mr. Jawley- 
ford was trotting from room to room, eyeing the various pictures of 
himself, wondering which was now the most like, and watching the 
emergence of curtains, carpets, and sofas from their brown-holland 
covers. 

A gleam of sunshine seemed to reign throughout the mansion; the 
long-covered furniture appearing to have gained freshness by its retire- 
ment, just as a newly done up hat surprises the wearer by its goodness : 
a few days’ wear, however, soon restores the defects of either. 

All the foregoing troublous arrangement was suddenly brought to a 
close by the peal of the door-bell, just as the little stage-tinkle at a 
theatre stops preparation, and compels the actors to stand forward as 


they are. Mrs. A a ager threw aside her silk apron, and took a hasty 


glance of her face in the old eagle-topped mirror in the still-room ; the 
young ladies discarded their coarse dirty pocket-handkerchiefs, and gently 
drew elaborately fringed ones through their taper fingers to give them an 
air of use, as they took a hasty review of themselves in the swing mirrors; 
the housemaid hurried off with a whole armful of brown holland ; and 
Jawleyford threw himself into attitude in an elaborately carved, richly 
cushioned easy chair, with a volume of Macaulay's “ History of England” 
in his hand. But Jawleyford’s thoughts were far from his book. He 
was sitting on thorns lest there might not be a proper guard of honour 
to receive Soapey at the entrance. 

Jawleyford, as we said before, was not the man to entertain unless he 
could do it “ properly ;” and, as we all have our pitch-notes of propriety 
up to which we play, we may state that Jawleyford’s note was a butler 
and two footmen. A butler and two footmen he looked upon as perfectly 
indispensable to receiving company. He chose to have two footmen to 
follow the butler, who followed the gentleman to the spacious flight of 
steps leading from the great hall to the portico as he mounted his horse. 
The world is governed a good deal by footmen: so many footmen, 80 
many thousand a-year. Footmen are like letter-weighers ; they show 
one the weight of a party. They present a sort of graduated scale, whereby 
an income-tax commissioner may calculate a man’s wealth. No one 
could sup that—say one of the Duke of H———n’s gigantic rose- 
coloured footmen belonged to Mr. Galen the apoth —any more than 
they could that Mr. Galen’s little pepper-and-salt urchin, with his bagey 
velveteens and dirty darned white stockings, belonged to his Grace the 
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Duke of H——n. Footmen are the walking heralds of their masters’ 


uence. 

People go far more by footmen than they do by maitre-d'hétels, 
house-stewards, masters of the horse, ms of the chamber, valet-de- 
chambres, butlers, under-butlers, clerks of the kitchen, confectioners, 
cooks—any of the miscellaneous assortment of servants, in short, that 

the front of our tax-papers, exciting our especial wonder how on 
earth anybody can want such an establishment, and how they can endure 
such a lot of locusts. The above gentlemen are all plain-clothes ones, who 
reflect no credit on their owners out of doors ; they put on their profuse 
satin-stocks, frock-coats, and bedaub their flashy vests with mosaic 
jewellery, and swagger off with their gold-headed canes, passing them- 
selves off for anything they like; but gigantic Jeames Plush stands 
boldly forward as Jeames Plush and nothing else, procuring admiration 
for himself solely by the splendour of his well-put-on “uniform” and the 
symmetry of his person, and reflecting credit on his master for keeping 
such aman. We remember a work published in Paris, some years ago, 
called ‘“‘ The Art of Tying the Cravat.” ‘The Art of Getting up Foot- 
men” would make a far finer subject. 

Mr. Jawleyford started life with two most unimpeachable Johns. 
They were nearly six feet high, heads well up, and legs that might have 
done for models for a sculptor. They powdered with the greatest 
propriety, and by two o'clock each day were silk-stockinged and pumped 
in full-dress Jawleyford livery ; sky-blue coats with massive silver aigui- 
lettes, and broad silver seams down the front and round their waistcoat- 
pocket flaps; silver garters at their crimson plush breeches’ knees: and 
thus attired, they were ready to turn out with the butler to receive 
visitors, and conduct them back to their carriages. 

Sad execution, we are sorry to say, these Johnnies did in the country— 
not among the girls, for with them they had the rural police to contend 
with, but among the old stiff-backed county families, who thought 
themselves as good, if not better, than the Jawleyfords. Some sneered, 
some laughed, some “hoped it would last ;” ms old Lord Scamperdale 
(father of the present Master of the Hounds) observed, as he drew up the 
sash of his old yellow shandrydan after a call, and saw these Bh 
puppies scrutinising the drab-gaitered, thick-shoed occupant of his 
rumble, that ‘‘ Mr. Jawleyford must have other means of living than what 
his father had.” 

“I don’t know where he gets it then, my dear,” replied Lady Scamper- 
dale ; adding, “it won’t be from that rattling Irish wife of his, for she 
hadn’t a halfpenny ;” and so they abused the Jawleyfords all the way 
home, particularly Mrs. Jawleyford—Lady Scamperdale being certain 
that it was all her doing. 

The ladies generally get blamed for any little extra flash. 

Connoisseurs in flunkeydom are aware that footmen, like horses, require 
breeding and action as well as size. A six-footer may be a very great 
clown, just as a sixteen-hands horse may be a very slovenly goer. 
“Manners make the man,” as the old copy-head says. Though the 
Jawleyfords never again got two such polite, unimpeachable footmen as 
they started with, still they long kept up to the standard in point of size, 

ing as much style and manner combined as they could for the money. 

ually they softened the severities of state service: silk stockings 
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were dispensed with, or only worn on high days and holidays; presently 
the dark undress was deemed good enough for the generality of days ; 
afterwards second footman was required to do a little stable work, 
by-and-by the cow-house was handed over to him, then the piggery ; 
until, at last, the establishment dwindled down to a butler and a 
couple of clowns who were metamorphosed into footmen at short notice, 
in the selection of whom our friends were more particular as to seeing’ that 
they fitted the clothes, than in inquiring into their characters or capabilities. 
Independently of the usual anes mtr | and excitement consequent upon 
reparing for unexpected company at short notice, the perplexity of our 
friends was considerably increased by their not having been ‘able to pitch 
upon a proper-sized clown to figure as second footman; and Mr. Jawley- 
ford remptorily refused to have any of the few neighbours they 
visited to dine until that indispensable appendage to his house was pro- 
cured. Jawleyford would have thought himself demeaned, and the blood 
of the Jawleyfords disgraced, if he had not two footmen in attendance. 
Mrs. Jawleyford, too, was all for keeping up appearances; but, like a good 
many ladies, she looked more to quantity than to quality — more to having 
a certain number of he fellows in the room than to their being properly 
turned out, moving and waiting like footmen and not like ploughmen. 

Having driven Jawleyford from pillar to post in all his objections 
about not having sea-fish, not having venison, not having this and not 
having that, Jawleyford had at last stood out upon the want of the 
second footman ; and indeed, at one time, seemed likely to carry the day, 
if the young ladies had not come to the rescue, and, with mamma, under- 
taken to supply the deficiency. They had one great, strapping, brain- 
less blockhead; and it was odd if they could not find another, who, under 
~- guidance of Spigot, their accomplished butler, would pass muster very 
well. 

Mr. Spigot was a most impusing-looking gentleman—tall, stout, solemn, 
and ‘pompous; a sort of man one felt honoured in’ being waited 
upon by. »Any one looking at Spigot’s venerable cauliflower head, his 
ample chest buttoned into a superfine Saxony blue coat with costly fancy 
buttons, the expanse of white vest that covered his stomach, and the ele- 
gant fit of his richly-buckled kerseymere shorts above his gauze-silk 
stockings and well-polished pumps, would say that he was a man fit to 
wait upon the queen. And, in truth, Spigot had seen good service. 
He had lived with two dukes and a marquis, at all of which places he had 
noble wages and wine at his table. He had the ordering of coals, can- 
dles, oil, sauce, wine, malt liquor, and other etceteras—and the paying for 
them too, an advantage that can best be appreciated by those who sup- 
plied the articles, and by other gentlemen similarly situated. He used 
to get a 100/. at a time, merely to carry on his “ book” with. 

Spigot was a perfect servant. Big and heavy as he was, he moved 
with the light elasticity of a cork. He had an eye for everything. 
He anticipated everybody's wants—nay, he knew better than some 
people what they ought to have—the sort of wine that would be 
. Felished after po dish, or the —— condiment that should flavour 

i sauce. He was a high liver himself, and knew how things 


a 

should be. He soon learned people's likings ; and was not the man to 
pester a person with the same thing after a dozen refusals, but seemed 
to glide at once into the ways and peculiarities of a place. He was, 
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indeed, a “perfect servant.” He had but one failing, a common one: 
he was given to false keys. He had been dismissed from the ducal 
situations on strong suspicion of making too free with the cellars by that 
means ; nevertheless, as it was not exactly brought home to him, their 
after the usual fashion, gave him characters that immediately 

red him admission elsewhere. With the marquis he went beyond 

the mark: he pawned the plate and plundered the cash-box ; and his 
fall was then so great that, we grieve to say, this magnificent, elegant- 
mannered man, this admiration of the dowagers, after exhausting the 
charity of a nearly pauperised father-in-law (for of course he was married 
on the sly), sank so low as to become a mason’s labourer, and riddle lime 
for two shillings a day! This great man, who had his own bed-room, 
his own sitting-room, his three meat meals and two light ones a day, 
who lived on the fat of the land—if anything, rather better than “his 
people,” as he called his noble master and family—he who could hardly 
condescend to do anything --this great man was reduced to such a miser- 
able state as to be glad to share a wretched cottage with a labourer’s 
wife and eight children, and to eat the hard-earned bread of poverty. On 
Mirst arriving at the cottage after leaving the marquis, he talked big, had 
no doubt that some of the great people who knew him would imme- 
diately apply to him to go to them; and he used to walk to the post- 
town every day to inquire if there were any letters for him. Presently 
he began applying to great people, who, he heard from his friends in 
service, wanted ‘a gentleman like himself;” when he soon found that he 
could not get “ office” such as he would “ accept,” in consequence of not 
being able to stand the scrutiny requisite for high places. He then 
hung about doing nothing, until -he spent all his money and parted 
with most of his clothes, when he applied to one of those last refuges 
for the destitute, a register office—where, after stating the great places he 
had lived in, he expressed his wish to get into a “ quiet respectable 
family,” rather than endure the fatiguing service of any more noblemen. 
Mrs. Fawnley, the keeper of the office, was an excellent woman, full of 
the milk of human kindness, and having the interest of all the families 
that employed her deeply at heart; and as this paragon of perfection 
had promised her a pretty handsome “ bonus” if she could get him “ well 
suited,” she strongly recommended him to every person that applied. 
Strange to say, what had been his passport to the great—his im- 
posing manner and appearance—proved the contrary with the small. 
Sir John Brown, of Brown Park, wouldn't be “talked into him” by 
Lady Brown. ‘He was sure there was a screw loose somewhere ; 
there was nothing so captivating about them as to make a fine 
stately servant like Spigot prefer them to a lord.” Squire Spranger 
thought him too fat and too slow; Archdeacon Bottlenose thought he 
looked like a drinker, and asked him if he wasn’t fond of onions (the 
usual precaution of those who do drink); and the rich Miss Blunts 
said he was far too fine a gentleman for them. Destitute as the creature 
was, he still couldn’t help giving himself airs and trying to “ fight fine.” 
At last he came to riddling lime—an unpleasant occupation at any time, 
most unpleasant on a sultry summer’s day, when the wind veers caprici- 
ously, and the riddler is inexpert at “ dodgin ” to keep it out of his 
eyes, nose, and mouth. Still Mrs. Fawnley stuck to him, and her excellent 
customer Mr. Jawleyford at last applying to her for a butler, she un- 
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hesitatingly recommended Mister Spigot, “as the very man to suit his 
place on fons everything quiet and comfortable ; a most unexception- 
able servant ; a servant who had lived in none but the very first families.” 
And in due course Spigot drove up ina yellow post-chaise, with a small 
carpet-bag and a couple of boxes full of bricks, constituting an imagi 
wardrobe. And Jawleyford was really ass enough to like him the better 
for coming in a caieelant he thought it as good as said, “My new 
master’s none of your common snobs that takes any sort of servants.” 

Spigot had just been long enough at Jawleyford Court to get his con- 
dition and impudence up again; for though the ale was anything but 
strong, and the table and lamentable, as he jocosely designated the inferior 
malt liquor, anything but good, still, after the “ water system” he had 
been undergoing, they came not far amiss; and the small country trades- 
people who served at the Court most gladly furnished the best of every- 
thing in their respective lines, to one who seemed, if possible, to be a 
finer gentleman than the squire. So Spigot very soon re-established 
a very passable wardrobe; and feeling, of course, that his own conse- 
quence was involved in having a suitable staff of servants under 
him, he readily came into Mrs. Jawleyford’s proposition of drilling one 
of the clowns; for, as honest Sancho Panza said, “It is good to have 
command, if it is only over a flock of sheep,”—Spigot felt it was better 
to have clowns under him than no one. The genius selected—if, 
indeed, that can be called selection where there was little choice—was 
John Snell, who might with equal propriety have been called John 
Smell, for he was most odoriferous of the stable and piggery—a sort of 
out-door cottage servant, who, by doing the odd jobs and dirty work of 
the in-door servants, was pretty nearly kept in the house ; for, as long as 
charity is confined to master’s beef and mutton, servants will never see 
each other want. John was a quick, slow man ; that is to say, he was 
quick before he became deaf; and, forgetting his infirmity, he was always 
jumping to wrong conclusions, and so throwing himself much further 
back in his work than he would have been had he turned his deaf ear to 
the speaker and heard what he had got to say. He would catch at a 
sound, and jump to a conclusion—oftentimes a wrong one, but still doing 
something that sounded like the mark. Being one day sent to the 
lp village of Rainham for a coat, he returned with the inn 

illy-goat; another time being told to go the chip-house for a log, he 
returned with the great house-dog ; on a third, being told that a certain 
comes would call for a box, he insisted upon his taking an ox; and on 4 
ourth, being sent in a great hurry for a rake, in due course of time he 
drove down to the door with the break. His mistakes generally arose 
from setting him to house-jobs instead of out-of-door ones, where his 
career had chiefly lain. In the out-of-door line, John Smell—we beg 
his Reeareranete Snell, had been almost everything ; he had been a 

and he had been a post-boy, and he had been a groom, and 
he had been a gardener, and he had been a rat-catcher, and he had tried 
his hand at riding races,—and had failed both as a dairyman, a publican, 
and a greengrocer. 

He was none of your modern “ That’s-not-my-work,” or ‘ I-wasn’t- 
hired-to-do-this” sort of servants, but, on the contrary, would turn his 
hand to anything ; and when Mr. Spigot hailed him from his pantry- 
window—which he did by throwing a soda-water bottle at his head, as 
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he passed along with the return letter-bag, bidding him make haste 
back, as he wanted to turn him into a footman—the obedient fellow 

replied, “‘ Well, well, sir ;’ and returning from his mission, pro- 
ceeded to the lumber-room, where he arrayed himself in gorgeous gar- 
ments that had been made for a man twice his size ; for, like most-odd- 
job servants, he was small and wiry, with legs that a pig could run 
through, and a luminous nose on a very cadaverous face. Having in- 

himself in a coat whose laps almost trailed on the ground, with 
breeches-knees dangling about his ankles, Snell fell into the wake of 
Spigot and Tom Hobs, the other clown, as the peal of the bell sounding 
through the house announced Mr. Sponge’s arrival. The folding-doors 
being thrown open, the imposing group descended to receive the illus- 
trious stranger. 

“Come back, and take this nag round!” exclaimed Watson, the 
keeper, to Snell, as the latter retreated into the house; at the same 
time hooking Sponge’s piebald to a stone post under the Gothic portico. 

Snell did return, but by one of his common mistakes rode him off 
to the pound, instead of taking him round to the stable as told. Wat- 
son, like most keepers, was a knowing file; and thought if he could get 
the pony pawned off upon Snell, he should escape the rowing he anti- 
cipated the person would get who took him to the stable; while poor 
Snell, well knowing the peremptory orders with regard to horses—in- 
deed, with regard to everything that ate—concluded that the piebald was 
some stray animal Watson had found where he shouldn’t be; and so 
just rode him off to Rainham and turned him into the pound, saddle 
and bridle and all. 


CuaptTer XVII. 
THE GREETING. 


“ My dear Mr. Sponge !—My dear Mr. Soapey Sponge!” (for he was 
not quite clear whether his name was Soapey Sponge, or Soapeysponge— 
all one word—so he thought he had better give him the whole,) “ My 
dear Mr. Soapey Sponge, I am delighted to see you!” exclaimed Mr. 
Jawleyford, rising from his easy chair, and throwing his Macaulay aside, 
as Mr. Spigot, in a deep sonorous voice, announced our worthy friend. 
“This is, indeed, most truly kind of you,” continued Jawleyford, ad- 
vancing to meet him; and getting our friend by both hands, he began 
working his arms up and down like the under man in a sawpit. ‘ ‘This 
is, indeed, most truly kind,” he repeated; “I assure you I shall never for- 

it. It’s just what I like—it’s just what Mrs. Jawleyford likes—its 
ust what we all like—coming without fuss or ceremony. Spigot ‘” 

added, hailing old Pomposo as the latter was slowly withdrawin 
thinking what a humbug his master was—“ Spigot!” he repeated 
in a louder voice; “let the ladies know Mr. Sponge—Mr. pey 
Sponge—is here. Come to the fire, my dear fellow,” continued Jawley- 
ford, clutching his guest by the arm, and drawing him towards where an 
ample grate of indifferent coals was cracking and spluttering beneath a 
magnificent old oak mantelpiece of the richest and costliest carved work. 
“ Come to the fire, my dear fellow,” he repeated, “ for you feel cold; and 
Idon’t wonder at it, for the day is cheerless and uncomfortable, and you've 
had a long ride. Will you take anything before dinner ?” 
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“‘ What time do you dine ?” asked Mr. Sponge, rubbing his hands as 
he spoke. 

«Six o'clock,” replied Mr. Jawleyford, “six o’clock—say six o’clock— 
not ree, to a moment—days are short, you see—days are short.” 

J think I should like a glass of sherry and a biscuit, then,” observed 
Mr. Sponge. 

And forthwith the bell was rung, and in due course of time Mr, 
Spigot arrived (with Clown No. 1, at his heels) with a tray, followed by 
the Miss Jawleyfords, who had rather expected Mr. Sponge to be shown 
into the drawing-room to them, and where they had composed themselves 
very prettily; one working a parrot in chenille, the other with a lap full 
of crochet. 

The Miss Jawleyfords—Amelia and Emily—were lively girls; hardly 
beauties—at least not sufficiently so to attract attention in a crowd; but 
still, girls well calculated to what Mr. Sponge would call ‘burst a man” 

uickly, that is to say, “ bring him to book,” in the country. Mr. 

hackeray, who bound up all the home truths in circulation, and man 
that exist only in the inner chambers of the heart, calling the whole 
“ Vanity Fair,” says, we think, (though we don’t exactly know where 
to lay fom on the passage) that it is not your real striking beau- 
ties who are the most dangerous — at all events, that do the most 
execution—but sly, quiet sort of girls, who do not strike the be- 
holder at first sight, but steal insensibly upon him as he gets ac- 
quainted. The Miss Jawleyfords were of this order. Seen in the plain, 


grassy, linen-looking gowns of the morning —which are far too 
cheap to stay long in fashion—a man would meet and pass 


them a dozen times in the street, without either turning round or 
making an observation, good, bad, or indifferent; but in the close 
quarters of a country house, with all the able assistance of first-rate 
London dresses, flounced and set out in the abundant style of the present 
day, each bent on doing the agreeable—which is equal to doing it—it 
would be odd if they didn’t “burst a man,” as Soapey would say, in a 
week. The Miss Jawleyfords were uncommonly well got up, and 
Juliana, their mutual maid, deserved great credit for the impartiality she 
displayed in dressing them. There wasn’t a halfpenny’s worth of choice 
as to which was the best. ‘This was the more creditable to the maid, 
inasmuch as the dresses—sea-green glaceés—were rather dashed ; and the 
worse they looked, the likelier they would be to become her property. 
Half-dashed dresses, however, that would look rather seedy by contrast, 
come out very fresh in the country, especially in winter, when day begins 
to close in at four. And here we may observe, what a dreary time is 
that which intervenes between the arrival of a guest and the dinner hour, 
in the dead winter months in the country. In these times of almost 
continuous day, when mincing dandies and sprightly belles can hardly be 
brought to tear themselves from the park for an eight-o'clock dinner, one 
almost forgets that there is a time when day fails at four, and shutters 
are closed, and curtains drawn, and candles lit, and Old Stupidity takes the 
chair at half-past. The English, taking them as a nation, are a desperate 

ple for overweighting their conversational powers. They have no 
idea of penning up their small talk, and bringing it to bear in generous 
flow upon one particular hour ; but they keep dribble, dribble, ibbling 
on throughout the live-long day, wearying their listeners without bene- 
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ing themselves—just as a careless waggoner scatters his manure on the 
tons’ of carrying all his substance to the field. Few le are insen- 
sible to the advantage of having their champagne brisk, which can only be 
done by keeping the cork in; but few ever think of keeping the cork of 
their own conversation in. See a Frenchman—how light and buoyant he 
trips into a drawing-room, fresh from the satisfactory scrutiny of the look- 
i , with all the news and jokes and tittle-tattle of the day, in full 
bloom! How sparkling and radiant he is, with something smart and 

t to say to every one! How thoroughly happy and easy he is; 
and what a contrast to phlegmatic John Bull, who stands with his 1% 
red fists doubled, looking as if he thought whoever spoke to him would be 
wanting him to endorse a bill-of-exchange! But, as we said before, the 
acy em before dinner is an awful time in the country—frightful 
when there are two hours, and never a subject in common for the 
company to work upon. Laverick Wells and their mutual acquaint- 
ance was all Soapey and Jawleyford’s stock-in-trade ; and that was a 
very small capital to begin upon, for they had been there together too 
short a time to make much of a purse of conversation. Even the young 
ladies, with their inquiries after the respective flirtations—how Miss 
Sawney and Captain Snubnose were “ getting on?” and, whether the 
rich Widow Spankley was likely to bring Sir Thomas Greedey to book ? 
—failed to make up a conversation; for Soapey knew little of the ins 
and outs of these matters, his attention having been more directed to 
“doing” Mr. Waffles than any thing else. Still, the mere questions, 
put in a playful, womanly way, helped the time on, and prevented 
things coming to that frightful dead-lock of silence, that causes an 
involuntary inward exclamation of, “How the deuce am I to get 
through the time with this man!” There are people who seem to think 
that sitting and looking at each other constitutes society. Women have 
@ great advantage over men in the talking way: they have always 
something to say. Let a lot of women be huddled together throughout 
the whole of a live-long day, and they will yet have such a balance of 
conversation at night, as to render it necessary to convert a bed-room 
into a clearing-house, to get rid of it. Men, however, soon get high 
and dry, especially before dinner ; and a host ought to be at liberty to 
read the Riot-Act, and disperse them to their bed-rooms, till such times 
as they wanted to eat and drink. 

A most scientifically-sounded gong, beginning low, like distant thun- 
der, and gradually increasing its murmur till it filled the whole man- 
sion with its roar, at length relieved all parties from the labour of 
further efforts ; and, looking at his watch, Jawleyford asked Mrs. 
Jawleyford, in an innocent, indifferent sort of way, which was Mr. 
Sponge’s—-Mr. Soapey Sponge’s room; though he had been fussing 
about it not long before, and dusting the portrait of himself, in his green- 
and-gold yeomanry uniform, with an old India pocket-handkerchief. 

“The crimson room, my dear,” replied the well-drilled Mrs. er A 
ford; and Spigot coming with candles, Jawleyford preceded “ Mr. 
Sponge—Mr. pew 1 Sponge”—up a splendid richly-carved oak stair- 


case, of such ual and easy rise that an invalid might almost have 


n drawn up it in a garden-chair. 
Passing a short distance along a spacious corridor, Mr. Jawleyford 
presently opened a door to the right, ied 


led the way into a large gloomy 
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room, with a little newly-lighted wood fire cackling in an enormous grate, 
making darkness visible, and drawing the cold out of the walls. We 
need scarcely say it was that terrible room—the best; with three creak. 
ing, ill-fitting windows, and heavy crimson satin-damask furniture, so old 
as scarcely to be able to sustain its own weight. 

“ Ah! here you are,” observed Mr. Jawleyford, as he nearly tripped 
over Soapey’s luggage as it stood by the fire. ‘“ Here you are,” repeated 
he, giving the candle a flourish, to show the size of the room, and draw 
it back on the portrait of himself above the mantelpiece. “Ah! I de- 
clare here’s an old picture of myself,” said he, holding the candle up to 
the face, as if he hadn’t seen it for some time,—‘ a picture that was 
done when I was in the Bumperkin yeomanry,” continued he, passi 
the light before the facings. ‘ That was considered a good likeness at 
the time,” said he, looking affectionately at it, and feeling his nose to see 
if it was still the same size: ‘‘ ours was a capital corps—one of the best, 
if not the very best in the service. The inspecting officer always spoke 
of it in the highest possible terms—especially of my company, which 
really was just as perfect as anything my Lord Cardigan, or any of your 
crack disciplinarians, can produce. However, never mind,” fom: tat | he, 
lowering the candle, seeing Mr. Soapey didn’t enter into the spirit of the 
thing ; “ you'll be wanting to dress. You'll find hot water on the table 
yonder,” pointing to the far corner of the room, where the outline of s 
jeg might just be descried ; “ there’s a bell in the bed if you want any- 
thing ; and dinner will be ready as soon as you are dressed. You needn't 
make yourself so very fine,” added he, as retired ; “for we are only 
ourselves: hope we shall have some of our neighbours to-morrow or next 
day, but we are rather badly off for neighbours just here—at least for 
short-notice neighbours.” So saying, he disappeared through the dark 

The "latter statement was true enough, for Jawleyford, though ap- 
parently such a fine open-hearted, sociable sort of man, was in reality a 
very quarrelsome, troublesome fellow. He quarrelled, with all his neigh- 
bours in succession, generally getting through them every two or three 

; and his acquaintance were divided into two classes—the best and 
the worst fellows under the sun. A stranger revisiting Jawleyford after 
an absence of a year or two, would very likely find the best fellows of former 
days transformed into the worst ones of that. Thus, Parson Hobanob, 
that pet victim of country caprice, would come in and go out of season like 
lamb or asparagus ; Major Moustache and Jawleyford would be as “ thick 
as thieves” one day, and at daggers drawn the next ; Squire Squaretoes, 
of Squaretoes House, and he, were continually kissing or cutting; and 
even distance—nine miles of bad road, and, of course, heavy tolls—could 
not keep the peace between lawyer Seedywig and him. What between 
rows and reconciliations, Jawleyford always had his hands full. 


Cuapter XVIII. 
THE DINNER. 


NotwitTustTanpinc Jawleyford’s recommendation to the contrary, 
Mr. Soapey Sponge made himself an uncommon swell. He put on 4 
Datpenately stiff starcher, secured in front with a large gold fox-head 
pin with carbuncle eyes; a fine, fancy-fronted shirt, with a slight ten- 
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dency to pink, adorned with mosaic-gold-tethered studs of sparkling 
diamonds (or French paste, as the case might be); a white waistcoat 
with fancy buttons; a blue coat with a velvet collar and plain bright 
ones; black tights, with broad black-and-white Cranbourn-alley-looking 
stockings (socks, rather, if the truth must be told) and patent leather 
ware with gilt buckles—Soapey was proud of his leg. 

e young ladies, too, turned out rather smart ; for Amelia, finding 
that Emily was going to put on her new yellow watered silk, instead of 
a dyed satin she had talked of, made Juliana rout her broad-laced blue 
satin dress out of the wardrobe in the green dressing-room, where it had 
been laid away in an old table-cloth; and bound her dark hair with a 

n beaded wreath, which Emily met by crowning herself with a 
let of white roses. 

Thus attired, with smiles assumed at the door, the young ladies entered 
the drawing-room in the full fervour of sisterly animosity. They were 
very much alike, in size, shape, and face. They were tallish and full- 
figured, Miss Jawleyford’s features being rather more strongly marked, 
and her eyes a shade darker than her sister’s ; while there was a sort of 


. subdued air about her—the result, perhaps, of enlarged intercourse with 


the world—or maybe of disappointments. Emily’s eyes sparkled and glit- 
tered, without knowing perhaps why. 
Dinner was presently announced. It was of the imposing order that 
ple give their friends on a first visit, as though their appetites were 
ron that occasion than on any other. They dined off he the side- 
boards glittered with the Jawleyford arms on cups, tankards, and salvers ; 
“ Brecknel & Turner's” flamed and swealed in profusion on the table; 
while every now and then an expiring lamp on the sideboards or brackets 
against the walls proclaimed the unwonted splendour of the scene, and 
added a flavour to the repast not contemplated by the cook. The room, 
which was large and lofty, being but rarely used, had a cold, uncomfort- 
able feel ; and, if it hadn’t been for the looks of the thing, Jawleyford 
would, perhaps, as soon that they had dined in the little breakfast parlour. 
Still there was everything very smart; Spigot in full fig, with a shirt- 
frill nearly tickling his nose, an acre of white waistcoat, and glorious calves 
swelling within his gauze-silk stockings. Snell and his comrade went 
rolling about in their thick-soled shoes, as such gentlemen generally do. 
The serving of the dinner was perhaps better than the repast : still 
they had turtle-soup (Shell & Tortoise, to be sure, but still turtle- 
soup); while the wines were supplied by the well-known firm of “ Wintle 
& Co.” Jawleyford sank where he got it, and pretended that it had 
been “ages” in his cellar: “he really had such a stock that he thought 
he should never get through it ;’—to wit, two dozen old port at 36s. a 
dozen, and one dozen at 48s. ; 2 dozen pale sherry at 36s., and one 
dozen brown ditto at 48s.; three bottles of Buatefien, of the ‘‘ finest 
quality imported,” at 38s. a-dozen ; Lisbon, “rich and dry,” at 32s. ; 
and some marvellous creaming champagne at 48s., in which they were 
indulging when he made the declaration: ‘ Don’t wait of me, my dear 
Mr. Sponge—my dear Mr. Soapey Sponge!” exclaimed Jawleyford, 
holding up a long needle-case of a glass with the Jawleyford crests em- 
blasoned about ; “don’t wait of me, pray,” repeated he, as Spigot 
finished dribbling the froth into Sponge’s glass; and Jawleyford, with 
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a flourishing bow and waive of his needle-case, drank Mr. Soapey 
Sponge hey "y good health, adding, ‘ I’m extremely happy to see you at 
Jawleyfo ae ais! 

It ie then Jawleyford’s turn to have a little froth ; and having 
sucked it up with the air of a man drinking nectar, he set down his 
glass with a shake of the head, saying, 

“ There’s no such wine as that to be got now-a-days.”’ : 

‘¢ Capital. wine!—Excellent!” exclaimed Sponge, who. was a better 
judge of ale than of champagne. “Pray, where might you get it?” 

‘* Impossible to say !—Impossible to say !"’ 8 Jawleyford, throw- 
ing up his hands with a shake, and shrugging his shoulders. “I have 
such a stock of wine as is really quite ridiculous.” 

“ Quite ridiculous,” thought Spigot, who by the aid of a false key had 
been through the cellar. 

Except the “ Shell & Tortoise” and “ Wintle,” the estate supplied 
the repast. The carp was out of the home-pond ; the tench, or whatever 
it was, was out of the mill-pond; the mutton was from the farm; the 
carrot-and-turnip-and-beet-bedaubed stewed beef was from ditto; while 
the garden supplied the vegetables that luxuriated in the massive silver 
side-dishes. Watson's gun furnished the old hare and partridges that 
opened the ball of the second course ; and tarts, jellies, preserves, and 
custards, made their usual appearances. Some first-growth Chateaux 
Margaux “ Wintle,” at 66s., in very richly-cut decanters, accompanied 
the old 36s. Port; and apples, pears, nuts, figs, preserved fruits, occupied 
the splendid green-and-gold dessert set. Everything, we should add, both 
at dinner and dessert, was handed round—an ingenious way of tormenting 
a person that has “dined.” The ladies sat long, Mrs. Jawleyford taking 
three glasses of port (when she could get it); and it was a quarter to 
eight when they rose from the table. 

Jawleyford then moved an adjournment to the fire; which Soapey 
gladly seconded, for he had never been rightly warmed since he came 
into the house, the warmth from the fires seeming to go all up the 
chimneys. Spigot set them a little round table, placing the port and 
claret upon it, and bringing them a plate of biscuits in lieu of the dessert. 
He then reduced the illumination on the table, and extinguished such of 
the lamps as had not gone out of themselves. Having cast an approving 
glance around, and seen that they had what he considered right, he left 
them to their own devices. 

“Do you drink port or claret, Mr. Sponge—Mr. Soapey Sponge?” 
asked Jawleyford, preparing to push shichdem he preferred over to him. 

“ll take a little port first, if you please,” replied Soapey—as much as 
to “44 “T'll finish off with claret.” 

“ You'll find that very good, I expect,” said Mr. Jawleyford, passing 
the bottle to him; “it’s ’20 wine—very rare wine to get now—was 
a very rich fruity wine, and was a long time before it came into drinking. 
Connoisseurs would give any money for it.” 

“Tt has still a good deal of body,” observed Soapey, turning off a 
glass and smacking his lips, at the same time holding the glass up to the 
candle to see the mark it made on the side. 

“ Good sound wine—good sound wine,” said Mr. Jawleyford. “ Have 
plenty lighter, if you like.” 
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“Oh no, thank you,” replied Mr. Sponge, “oh no, thank you. I 
like good strong military port.” : 

“So do I,” said Mr. Jawleyford, ‘so do-1; only unfortunately it 
doesn’t like me—am obliged to drink claret. When I was in the 
Bumperkin yeomanry we drank nothing but port.” And then Jawleyford 
diverged into a long rambling dissertation on messes and cavalry tactics, 
which nearly sent Mr. Sponge asleep. 2 

‘Where did you say the hounds are to-morrow ?” at length asked he, 
after Mr. Jawleyford had talked himself out. . 

“To-morrow,” repeated Mr. Jawleyford; thoughtfully, “ to-morrow 
—they don’t hunt to-morrow—not one of their days—next day. 
Scrambleford-green—Scrambleford-green—no, no, I’m wrong—Dundle- 
ton Tower—Dundleton Tower.” 

“‘ How far is that from here ?” asked Mr. Sponge. 

“Oh, ten miles—say ten miles,” replied Mr. Jawleyford. It was 
sometimes ten, and sometimes fifteen, depending upon whether Mr. 
Jawleyford wanted the party to go or not. These elastic places, how- 
ever, are common in all countries—to sight-seers as well as to hunters. 


. “Close by—close by,” one day, “Oh! a lo-o-ng way from here,” 
y Y ay g way 


another. 

It is difficult, for parties who have nothing in common, to drive a 
conversation, especially when each keeps jibbing to get upon a private 
tack of his own. Jawleyford was all for sounding Sponge as to where 
he came from, and the situation of his-property; for as yet, it must be 
remembered, he knew nothing of our friend, save what he had gleaned 
at Laverick Wells, where certainly all parties concurred in placing him 
high on the list of ‘ desirables,” if not quite at the top of the tree: 
while Soapey wanted to talk about hunting, the meets of the hounds, 
and hear what sort of man Lord Scamperdale was. So they kept play- 
ing at cross-purposes the greater part of the evening, without either 
getting much out of the other. Jawleyford’s intimacy with Lord Scam- 
emg seemed to have diminished with propinquity, for he now no 
onger talked of him—‘“ Scamperdale this, and Scamperdale that —Scam- 

ale, with whom he could do anything he liked ;” but he called him 
** My Lord Scamperdale,” and spoke of him in a reverent and becoming 
way. Distance often lends boldness to the tongue, just as the poet 
Campbell says it 
Lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 


There are few great men who haven’t a dozen people, at least, who 
“keep them right,” as they call it. To hear some of the creatures talk, 
one would fancy a lord was a lunatic as of right. 

Spigot at last put an end to their efforts by announcing that “ tea 
and coffee were ready!” just as Mr. Soapey buzzed his bottle of port. 
They then adjourned ties the gloom of the large oak-wainscoted 
dining-room, to the effulgent radiance of the well-lit, highly-gilt draw- 
ing-room. Before accompanying them there, however, perhaps our 
readers will suppose us retiring from dinner with the ladies: for which 
purpose we will begin a fresh chapter. 


July.—vou, LXXXVI. NO, CCCXLII, 
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THE TEA. 


Tue drawing-room at Jawleyford Court was forty feet by five-and- 
twenty, and fourteen feet high; its chief characteristic bemg the light 
elegance of its appearance ; the furniture being pea-green satin-damask, 
with bunches of lilies of the valley on the centres of the chairs, sofas, 
and ottoman. The furniture was gilt, and the room was lit with two 
magni cut-glass chandeliers of thirty candles each. The ceiling 
was gilded too, and the cream-coloured walls were tovered with finely- 
framed portraits and pictures of the ancient and modern masters. 
Among the portraits, of course, there were a good many of Jawleyford 
himself: Jawleyford when a child, playing with a kitten; Jawleyford 
when a boys playing with his pony; Jawleyford when a man, playing at 
soldiers; Jawleyford in his study, playing at readmg. There was also 
@ full-length portrait of the young ladies in elegant evening dresses, 
stepping on to a flower-vased terrace; Miss Jawleyford with her finely- 
formed arm round Emily’s waist, who is pointing out the rosy sunset to 
her sister. Our readers will remember the picture in the exhibition last 
year, where it excited considerable attention. It was done when Jawley- 
ford was making a fortune in railways—or thought he was. Into this 
eplendid, but as yet unilluminated apartment, mamma and daughters hur- 
ried, on leaving the dining-room, to talk how the dinner had “ gone off,” 
how old Snell had performed, how the soup seemed—and to con Mr, 
Sponge over. For this purpose they ranged themselves round the fine 
white-marble-chimneypieced fireplace, with a foot apiece on the bright 
steel fender, and a hand or an arm on the mantelpiece, as their eyes 
looked anxiously into the lofty mirror to see how they had been looking. 
The minor topics—soup, Snell, &c.—were soon discussed, and then Mrs, 
Jawleyford brought Sponge on the ¢apis. 

“ And what do you think of him?” asked she. 

“Oh, I think he’s very well,” replied Emily, gaily. 

“TI should say he was very toor-lerable,” drawled Miss Jawleyford, 
who reckoned herself rather a judge, and indeed had had some experience 
of gentlemen. 

“ Tolerable, my dear!” rejoined Mrs. Jawleyford, “ I should say he’s 
very well—rather distingué, indeed.” 

“ T shouldn’t say that,” replied Miss Jawleyford; “his height and 
figure are certainly in his favour, but he doesn’t give me the idea of a 
natural, easy gentleman. He is evidently on good terms with himself; 
but I should say, if it wasn’t for his forwardness, he’d be awkward and 
uneasy.” 

“ He’s a foxhunter, you know,” observed. Emily. 

“¢ Well, but I don’t know that that should make him different to other 

ple,” rejoined her sister. ‘‘ Captain Curzon, and Mr. Lancaster, and 

. Preston, were all foxhunters; but they didn’t stare, and blurt, and 
kick their legs about, as this man does.” 

“Oh, you are so fastidious!” rejoined her mamma ; “ you must take 
men as you find them.” 

“] wonder where he lives?” observed Emily, who was quite ready to 


take Soapey as he was. 
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«J wonder where he does ‘live ” chimed in Mrs. Jawleyford, for the 
suddenness of the descent had given them no time for inquiry. 

« Somebody said Manchester,” observed Miss Jawleyford, drily, add- 
ing, ‘‘ 1 think he has rather the air of one from there.” ae 

« So much the better,” observed Mrs. Jawleyford, “for then he is sure 
to have plenty of money.” 

“ Law, ma! but you don’t ’spose pa would ever countenance such a 
thing,” retorted Miss, recollecting her papa’s exhortation to them to 
hold up their heads and look high. 

“Tf he’s in the land line,” observed Mrs. Jawleyford, “ we'll soon find 
him out in Burke. Emily, my dear,” added she, “just slip into your 
pa’s room, and bring me the ‘ Commoners’—you'll find it on the large 
table, between the ‘ Peerage’ and the ‘ Wellington Despatches.’ ” 

Emily tripped away to do as she was bid. The fair messenger 
presently returned, bearing both volumes, richly bound and lettered, 
with the Jawleyford crests studded down the backs, and an immense 
pat of arms plastered on the side. 

“The second volume would have been sufficient,” observed Mrs. Jaw- 


he rey taking the one labelled M to Z. She then dived into the pages 


this most veracious publication, cutting in among the “ R’s” at once, 
so much accustomed was she to the search—“ Rogers of So-and-so ;” 
“Rogers of some other place ;” and, passing on through the “ Russells” 
and ‘“‘ Ruxtons,”’ came on to the “ S’s”—“ Sadlier”—“ Saint George” — 
“Saint Clair’—“ Salamons”—“ Sandford”—“ Spencer”—‘“ Spooner” — 
“ Spottiswood’’—“ Sponge.” “* Sponge !’ here we have him!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Jawleyford. ‘ ‘Sponge, of Toadey Hall, co. ; born —; 
married — ; two sons, Charles and Henry’—that won’t do; our friend 
is Soapey. Well, here’s another,” continued she, reading on. “ ‘ Sponge, 
of Sticktight Park; born —; married —; Magistrate ; Dep.-Lieu- 
tenant—’ ” 

“ What’s a dep.-lieutenant, mamma?” interrupted Emily. 

“Oh, a dep.-lieutenant, my dear—a dep.-lieutenant is a sort of a 
country beef-eater. Well, this Sponge has a son; but his name’s Abra- 
ham—Abraham Sponge—and two daughters. Well,” continued she, 
reading on, ‘“ here’s another family—‘ Sponge, of Squeeze Castle.’ ” 

“Squeeze Castle, mamma! what a charming name!” exclaimed 





“Well, Squeeze Castle’s not married,” observed Mrs. Jawleyford. 

“That ’ll be him !” observed Emily, gaily. 

“No, my dear, it’s not,” replied mamma; “his name is Timothy 
John, and he was born in ’82. And that’s all,” added she, closing the 
volume. ‘There’s no information, I think, about this gentleman.’ 

“ Not likely, I: should think,” observed Miss Jawleyford, with a toss ~ 
of her head. 

“Well, never mind,” replied Mrs. Jawleyford, seeing that only one of 
the girls could have him, and that one was quite ready ; “never mind, I 
dare say I shall be able to find out something from himself, with the 
aid of the information from Burke; so now let us get the room ready. 
Emily, my dear, you had better begin to play; and let Spigot uncover 
the harp and light the candles, and so on, lest he should come in unex- 


pectedly.” 


“T don’t think he is one to come in unexpectedly,” observed Miss Jaw- 
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leyford. “I should say he was a very ‘ Finish-the-bottle,’ if not a ‘ Let’s- 
have-another’ sort of man.” 

Miss Jawleyford was right in her conjecture ; and there was a con- 
siderable waste of wax in the eo ere the great silver urn, 
and other implements of tea, were y for review. 

The port and conversation finishing about the same time, Mr. Sponge 
further ingratiated himself with Mrs. Jawleyford by entering just as 
the tea tableau was in full bloom. He came swaggering in, as men in 
tights generally do. 

“« May I give you tea or coffee?” asked Emily, in the sweetest tone 
possible, as she raised her gloveless arm towards where the glittering 
utensils stood on the large silver tray. 

‘ Neither, thank you,’ said Soapey, throwing himself into a many- 
cushioned easy-chair beside Mrs. Jawleyford. He then crossed his legs, 
and cocking up a toe for admiration, began to yawn. 

‘You'll feel tired after your journey?” observed Mrs. Jawleyford. 

“ No, I’m not,” said Sponge, yawning again—a good ’un this time. 

Miss Jawleyford looked at her sister—a long pause ensued. 

“T knew a family of your name very intimately,” at length observed 
Mrs. Jawleyford, in the simple, innocent sort of way women begin 
pumping aman. “I knew a family of your name very intimately,” 
repeated she, seeing Soapey was half asleep—“ the Sponges of Toadey 
Hall. May I ask if they are any relation of yours ?” 

“‘ Oh—ah—yes,” blurted Soapey; “I suppose they are. The fact is 
—haw—that the—haw—Sponges—haw—are a rather large family— 
haw. We are the Soapey Sponges, you know—haw.” 

* You don’t live in the same county, perhaps?” observed Mrs. Jaw- 
leyford. 

o No, we don't,” replied Soapey, with a yawn. 

“Ts yours a good hunting country ?” asked Jawleyford, thinking to 
get at him in another way. 

“No; a devilish bad ‘un,’ said Soapey, adding with a grunt, “or I 
wouldn’t be here.” 

“.Who hunts it?” asked Mr. Jawleyford. 

“‘ Why, as to that—haw ”—replied Soapey, stretching out his arms and 
legs to their fullest extent, and yawning most vigorously—‘“ why, as to 
that, I can hardly say which you would call my country, for have to do 
with so many ; but I should say, of all the countries F cacthinisicee- 
nected with—haw—Tom Scratch’s is the worst.” 

Mr. Jawleyford looked at Mrs. Jawleyford as a counsel who has made 
what he thinks a grand hit looks at a jury before he sits down, and said 
no more. 

Soapey presently opener | his nasal recreations, Mr. Jawleyford 
moved an adjournment of the house. 
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COLONIES AND CONSTITUTIONS.* 


Many causes have contributed to awaken an unusual degree of atten- 
tion on the part of the English public to the present condition and 
future prospects of our Colonial Empire, and at the same time to bring 
into unprecedented prominence the whole of that extensive subject 
which is now comprised under the head of * Colonisation.”"* . » 

The slavery abolition is now producing results not anticipated by the 
nation when, with a curious mixture of philanthropy and party zeal, it 
decreed the freedom of our negro brethren, and voted 20,000,000/. to 
compensate their owners. The freedom has taken place, and the money 
has been spent, and the ex-slave colonies are ruined. And this ruin is 
something more than a figure of speech. It is not as it was—the old 
proprietor bankrupt, and the “ attorney” and merchant enriched. The 

perty itself is now gone—is valueless—enriching nobody. Yet the 
find remains, and the “ plant ;” and the negroes, we suppose, are merry. 
But the proprietors are not ruined in silence. It is not the way of men, 
least of all of Englishmen, to be so. The equalisation of the “or 
duties gives the coup-de-grace to the West Indian interest. The colo- 
nists, in a fury, and deriving no consolation from the fact that, if they 
are ruined, Manchester and Birmingham consume cheap sugar, carry on 
a system of warfare with their rulers—whether dating from Downing- 
street or Spanish Town—which is barely kept within the theoretical 
limits of our constitutional system. In a word, there is a great West 
Indian quarrel, which has got the full length of “ stopping the supplies.” 

Canada, a few years ago, feeling itself growing into lusty manhood, 
became disposed, whether with reason or without, to think and act more 
for itself. Groans and remonstrances had their run ; and in due course 
came rebellion, and its repression. Then we had a legislative merging 
of an English and a French community into one; and after a short while 
the establishment of local “responsible government.”’ That brought 
with it a peculiar species of revolution, which requires some practice to 
reconcile men to. It drove those who had almost a prescription of power, 
from place and income, and converted them into that patriotic but 
unpaid body, an Opposition. Thence arose a pretty Canadian quarrel, 
into the merits of which we shall not enter; but which, we may state, 
has been disfigured by personal violence offered to the Queen’s repre- 
sentative, and made the subject of the crack debates which have taken 
place in the present session of parliament,—bringing out all Lord John’s 

skilful simplicity of statement, Sir Robert’s unctuous impartiality in 
summing up evidence, and D’Israeli’s smart vivacity of personal por- 
traiture. 

The Cape is the theatre of a war with savages, at a cost, for one year, of 
@ round million; and New Zealand furnishes us with a like field of prac- 
oe for our troops, at probably, when the account is made up nota sixpence 
ess. 

Suddenly the Australian Colonies make a figure on the map of the 
world. Within the last five-and-twenty years, quietly, and unknown to 


* The Colonies of England: a Plan for the Government of some portion of 
A a Possessions. By John Arthur Roebuck, M.P. London: Parker, 
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the mass of E men, three or four communities have been growing 
at that end of the earth ; when at length it is one day revealed to us 
there are between 300,000 and 400,000 of our countrymen located 
there in towns and Se pte thousands of acres of land in cultivation, 
and countless flocks and E caieatel tantlons foetinenrOabracnee 
and exporting the equivalent in coloni ucts ; inviting their starving 
and struggling fellow-coun at home to go and share the plenty 
which is a waste for want of mouths to consume it ; and crying out 
aloud, and with a verance bespeaking the blood that is in them, that 
paw Fo be indulged with the luxury of governing themselves. 
at home we have manufacturers ever hard at work, always pro- 
ducing, always going ahead of demand, looking out for new markets for 
their surplus production ; men of trades and professions craving new fields 
for the employment of their decreasing capitals and of their unrequited 
skill; men of labour pining for regular work, and, regularly, enough to eat ; 
to all these the colonies are hourly growing into objects of greater 
interest. 

Thus it is that our colonies, old, and new, and those about to be—in 
one way or another—whether as a source of expense and ORS of 
newspaper-paragraph interest, or of immediate or anticipated profit—have 
contrived to work themselves into a position of considerable importance in 
the active politics of the day; and in spite of Paris revolutions, and the 
flight of Popes and potentates, they more than hold theirown. We may 
be sure, too, that, in these our busy and pragmatical times, the facts have 
not been lost to many minds for begetting doctrines innumerable in all 
that pertains to colonies. We have a school that would let colonies grow 
up, if they have a mind, like mushrooms—but not otherwise; others 
would foster and encourage, and go to some expense in founding colonies, 
as a good national investment; others, again, who would plant colonies 
“* systematically,” and in such wise that they should never cost anybody 
anything ; contriving, with a provident prescience, that the waste lands 
of such colonies shall always be so valued, that they shall always be so 
saleable, that they shall always produce enough money, to introduce 
ae many labourers as will always be willing to work for those who 
buy the land, in sufficient numbers to eee their wages just so high, and 
not so low, as that both employers and employed shall always be exactly as 
well off as they respectively ought to be! For that latter scheme a patent 
was taken out ;—it was tried and found wanting. But that by the way. 

Then we have those who, prying into the local politics of our colonies, 
have spied the causes of all the heats and discontents which have marked 
their brief histories ; and who, Bacon-wise, have risen to inductions which 
enable them to hold out to the queen’s ministers and the parliament 
assembled infallible rules for their guidance hereafter. Let’ no man say 
he knows not how to govern a colony. Lights to lighten the Stanleys, 
the Greys, and the Gladstones, are to be had at the bookseller’s. The 
thing is reduced toa certainty. All the conditions of the problem are 
ascertained, and a never-failing formula arrived at. There may be 
variations to be taken into account — divergencies to be allowed for : 
heed has been taken of all these, and their value ascertained: but the 
great general truths are not the less unfolded to the admiration and 
profit of mankind. 

We had known that there was a class of politicians—colonial “ doc- 














trinaires” as we may call them—who, learned as they think in the expe- 
riences of the past, fancy themselves entitled to dogmatise @ priori for 
the future, on every topic of colonial concernment. We did not expect 
that John Arthur rege ny wep these; for Mr. Roebuck is a man 
of vigorous intellect, wholly without cant, and personally acquainted with 
colonies. His was not the mind from which we sho oye e 
unprofitable and really unphilosophical generalisations. From the s 
penetrating, perhaps captious, but right honest political lawyer, we had 
an eye for detecting a grievance and its best immediate remedy, 
even for suggesting good ical methods of prevention in future. 
And, after all, his book now before us és full of practical hints, and bears 
abundant evidence of the shrewd, intelligent, practical man. Had Mr. 
Roebuck been less ambitious in his aim—had he thought less of gene- 
ralising, and fallen short of prescribing a panacea—he would have pro- 
duced a right good book. 

The general scheme, then, of Mr. Roebuck’s book we do not approve 
of ; though confessing that it is made the vehicle for a number of useful 
remarks ; and any person studying colonial policy, or colony-making, or, 
to get to ambitious words, the science and art of colonisation, w be 
enabled to jot down not a few profitable memoranda from Mr. Roebuck’s 
book. But the scheme itself we think a mistake. Mr. Roebuck 
to us to have sat down with his mind engrossed with one idea—What a 
grand colony the United States of America is! This is his leadin 
“ notion,” upon which all the book appears to turn. It is this whi 
makes all other colonies appear insignificant, and badly contrived through 
all the stages of their social and political existence. 

We must make in future, then—is the sentiment and logic of Mr. 
Roebuck’s book—all our colonies United States. We must rear our 
on the American experience. We have the facts of the 

are the data for our future projects. Let us see. We will plant 
a settlement with municipal institutions—we will expand it into a colony, 
with a tripartite legislature—we will group colonies into a federation : 
we shall have United States, with all their felicities, in any number] 
Now, this may be a very excellent plan for certain colonies—it may be, 
with respect to most coterminous settlements of the same national origin, 
the natural development of institutions—but we think it would be really 
idle to attempt, as Mr. Roebuck proposes, by any specific law to pre- 
scribe any on general method of treating colonies. It would only be 
laid down to be warped, twisted, diverged from, in so many ways, as, 
in sporting phrase, to place the scheme itself nowhere. W d we 
wey the past? On no account. And whether the question be of 
planting a colony, or adapting institutions to it at any given a of 
Its existence, the lessons of history would be of indispensable usefulness, 
But such lessons would teach fully as much in pointing out what to avoid, 
as what to imitate; what was incongruous, no less than what was anal 
Mr. Roebuck’s book itself is full of such instructive inferences. Give 
us a scheme for a particular colony, and we will seek in history for 
another scheme and another, colony as like as may be discoverable; and 
will do our best to “improve the occasion.” But to lay down a scheme 
of general applicability, when the circumstances, in the nature of thi 
can never be generally predicated to apply to it, or it to them—to 
we must take leave to demur. 
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There are, however, some parts of Mr. Roebuck’s book which we have 
read with nearly unmixed a those, in remy ane give us a 
eursory history of English colonisation in America. ug of Virginia, 
we are reminded, at the close of the following extract, of some of the 
urgent appeals made at the present day from labour-wanting colo- 
nies :— 

Severe misfortunes attended the infant colony; the practical proceedings of its 
founders being no wiser than their scheme of its political institutions. Visions of 

ory and of gain—sanguine hopes of great wealth and honour attained without 
ur, and at once, led the daring, the reckless, and the idle—broken down spend- 
thrifts, and gay gallants of the court, to form part of the company of emigrants 
by whom the new community was to be established. The celebrated Captain 
John Smith, the real practical founder and saviour of this the first settlement, 
knew well what was the class of men needed for the work—and clearly un- 
derstood the benefit that would follow well-selected emigrants. ‘“‘When you send 
” said Smith, in a letter written to his superior at home, “I intreat you 
rather send but thirty carpenters, husbandmen, gardeners, fishermen, black- 
smiths, masons, and diggers-up of trees’ roots, well provided, than a thousand of 
such as we have.” He was averse to all schemes for the attainment of sudden 
wealth by gold-finding and mining. “‘ Nothing,” said he, “is to be expected from 
Virginia but by labour.” 


Captain John Smith was quite right. Her Majesty’s Colonisation 
Commissioners have, we doubt not, many such correspondents at the 
present day. 

Mr. Roebuck, following the historian Bancroft, is no lover of the 
method of founding colonies by means of companies. Still speaking of 
the early Virginian settlements, he takes occasion to remark as follows :— 


When we see attempts making to revive that old form of company, by which 
our forefathers vainly endeavoured in ancient days to found colonies—when we 
hear the final success of those colonies attributed to this mode of directing the en- 
terprise, the skill, and the energy of our people, when laying the foundation of 
what are now mighty states,—it behoves all who know how really false are these 
statements, and how mischievous these companies were in fact, how seriously they 
impeded the p of adventure, and retarded the growth of the colonial com- 
munities, to lay this experience with earnestness before the world; not to be nice 
as to phrase while insisting <x the value of the knowledge which can be ob- 
tainedfrom our former colonial history; and at all proper times fearlessly to ex- 
poe the grave errors which are daily propagated on this important subject by 

terested projectors, who pretend to be philosophic discoverers of great moral 
truths in political science, instead of assuming the more modest character of his- 
torians, in which, if they were honest, they might bring to light the valuable ex- 
perience which the past has garnered up for our use. 


At the present day the function of “Companies” in the establishment 
of Colonies appears clearly pointed out. There is no reason why they 
should, but abundant reasons could be adduced why they should not, be 
permitted the slightest power, political or civil. Their utility is gent 
of a commercial or financial character ; and any privileges with whi 
the state or the legislature should be persuaded to invest them, should 
have exclusive reference to that consideration. What individual enter- 
prise would be unequal to, the “ capital” of a company might afford the 
means of successfully accomplishing. The only inconvenience to which 
colonies in the establishment of which companies may have had much 
concern, real or ostensible, are in some measure liable, is the creation of 
certain home interests, not always identical with, but it may even be dia- 
metrically opposed to, the interests of resident colonists. 
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In giving us the following interesting eee from Bancroft, Mr. 


Roebuck well remarks, that it shows that all the aren — respect- 
ing the planting of colonies were discussed carefully by the sagacious men 


who founded our American settlements, and who have left us little to dis- 
cover in the so-called “‘ Art of Colonisation.”’ 


“The patriotic party in England now possessed the control of the London Com- 
, engaged with earnestness in schemes to advance the population and establish 
the iiberties of Virginia ; and Sir Edward Sandys, the new treasurer, Was a man 
of such judgment and firmness that no intimidations—not even threats of blood— 
could deter him from investigating and reforming the abuses by which the colony 
had been retarded. At his accession to office, after twelve years’ labour, and an 
expenditure of 80,000/. by the company, there were in the Colony no more than six 
hundred persons, men, women and children ; and now in one year he provided a 
to Virginia for twelve hundred and sixty persons. Nor must the character 
of the emigrants be overlooked. Few women had as yet dared to cross the Atlantic; 
but now the promise of prosperity induced ninety agreeable persons, young and 
incorrupt, to listen to the wishes of the company and the benevolent advice of 
Sandys, and to embark for the colony, where they were assured of a welcome. 
They were transported at the expense of the corporation, and were married to 
the tenants of the company, or to men who were well able to support them; and 
who willingly defrayed the costs of their passage, which were rigorously demanded. 
The adventure, which had been in part a mercantile s ation, succeeded so 
well, that it was designed to send the next year another consignment of one 
hundred ; but before these could be collected, the company found itself so poor 
that its design could be accomplished only by a subscription. After some delays, 
sixty were actually despatched-—maids of virtuous education, young, handsome, 
and well recommended. The price rose from one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco, or even more, so that all the original charges 
might be repaid. The debt for a wife was a debt of honour, and took precedence 
of any other ; and the company, in conferring employments, gave a preference to 
the married men. Domestic ties were formed, virtuous sentiments and habits of 
thrift ensued ; the tide of emigration swelled ; within three years, fifty patents of 
land were granted, and three thousand five hundred persons found their way to 
Virginia, which was a refuge even for Puritans.” — History of America. 

We may remark that a habit has been growing up of late, of regard- 
ing with far too much complacency the rate at which we are colonising, 
compared with that of our countrymen two centuries ago. We believe, 
if we take into due account the various differences in the times, there is 
far more to wonder at in the operations of those earlier adventurers than 
in the achievements of our own day. The instances which we are 
stunned with of the Port Phillip country, and the adjacent colony of 
South Australia, are nothing to the point. These are both very flourish- 
ing, very beautiful, and very valuable possessions; and their social utility 
to this country cannot be well over-estimated. But they are no more 
examples of peculiar skill and rapidity in colonisation, than the American 
“ Buffalo.”” To estimate any merit which we can claim for the recency 
of those settlements, and their present flourishing condition, we should 
consider what they would now be, provided we had fifteen years ago for 
the first time settled at the Antipodes; and had no flourishing colony 
like New South Wales at hand, with supplies of every description of pro- 
duce, and that great source of colonial wealth, its countless sheep and 
cattle. Once plant a colony—let it get beyond a certain point—let it 
— abundantly, and-the geometrical ratio of its increase in popu- 
ousness and wealth is only wonderful when we shut our eyes to the 
adequate causes which produce it. New colonies planted on its confines 
are, in reality, but new people come to appropriate its overflowing 
wealth. That is modern American—it is no less modern Australian— 
















We find from Mr. Roebuck, that the ish House of Commons, in 
a resolution to which it came on the 10th of March, 1642, gave to New 
England the title of ‘‘ Kingdom ;” and that the Bank of England aided 
the more modern colony of Georgia with money, while parliament gave 
money to it three times—in all 56,000/. This will console the amour 

of some of our younger colonies who have been indebted to par- 
Tinat for a few orders on the national exchequer. , 

In a “digression concerning the Land Fund,” Mr. Roebuck contests 
the doctrine of “ concentration ;’ and we think he is quite right in doing 
so. “ Why,” he asks, “should we suppose that any peculiar and magical 
effects are to be attributed to concentration? and why should we attempt, 
by legislative provisions, to enforce a concentration which private interest 

not induce?” Why, indeed? The truth is, artificial concentration 

is bad, as well as artificial dispersion. To what extent people shall 

disperse, to what extent concentrate, can be laid down in no book, or 

government regulation, or act of parliament. There is a very un- 

le animal to deal with, that sometimes, well-meaning schemers 

are apt to forget, forms no inconsiderable part of their machinery, and 
whose action is not always strictly determinate—man. 

Talking of constitutions, Mr. Sahat professes his present preference 
of two legislative chambers to one. Generally we concur with him, 
though we can conceive circumstances in the case of young colonies 
where one might be, for the moment, more convenient than two. We 
are no friends to finality ; our own constitution—which was never made, 
but made itself, and is still making itself—is a ual warning to us 
not to expect one invariable “ best possible constitution” for all times and 
all places. Mr. Roebuck cites the late National Assembly of France as 
giving no confidence to his own preconceived opinion that one chamber 
was sufficient, and that two were merely a clumsy addition. ‘The present 
Chamber will not restore his confidence. In passing, we may note a 

e on this subject, which we find in De Tocqueville's work “ De la 
Déenseratie,” that able exposition of the workings of democracy in 
America. It is of some interest at the present time, when the shufflin 
of the cards has turned this writer into a democratic minister; t 

ps before this page is printed he may have had sundry successors. 

e observes : “ Le temps et l’expérience ont fait connaitre aux Ameéricains, 
que la division des pouvoirs législatifs est encore une nécessité du premier 
ordre. Seule, parmi toutes les républiques unies, la Pennsylvanie avoit 
d’abord essayé d’établir une assemblée unique. - Franklin lui-méme, 
entrainé par les a logiques du dogme de la souveraineté du 
peuple, avait concouru a cette mesure. On fut bientét obligé de changer 
de loi, et de constituer les deux chambres. .... Cette théorie, a- 
peu-prés ignorée des républiques antiques, introduite dans le monde 
presque au hasard, ainsi que la plupart des grands véerités, méconnue de 
plusieurs peuples modernes, est enfin é comme un axiome dans la 
— = de nos jours.” (De Tocqueville, “De la Démocratie,” 
p- 135, vol. i.) 
ing the general idea of his book, Mr. Roebuck concludes with 
ing that there should be a northern federation of British 
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American provinces. Has the time come, or will it ever come, for such 
a “unity ?” Clearly, there can be no federation against the wishes of all 
or any of the members who are to compose it. If provinces are so 
stubbornly stupid as not to discern the advantages of Mr. Roebuck’s 
league, and will cling to their distinet individuality, what is to be done 
but leave them to blunder on in the old way ? 

And here we leave Mr. Roebuck’s book for the present, recommending 
‘it to the perusal of all persons interested in our colonies, of ih the sub- 
ject of colonisation; being satisfied that it contains many excellent ma- 
terials, though its general design, as we have before explained, is not such 
as we are enabled to commend. 

Since our attention has been directed to the subject of this article, we 
have seen the bill lately brought into parliament under the sponsorship 
of Lord John Russell, Me. Labouchere, and Mr. Hawes, for the better 

ment of the Australian colonies. We see in this measure much 
to commend. It gives to each of the four colonies of New South Wales, 
Victoria (hitherto Port Phillip), Vandiemen’s Land, and South Australia, a 

ntative legislature—hitherto enjoyed by New South Wales alone. 
At first, the legislature is to consist of a single chamber; but as time 
and experience may prompt, the single chamber has power to resolve 
itself into two. This seems judicious; and it shows a flatterin 
of confidence in the colonists. The colonies may also form themselves, 
if they please, into a federation. We almost think even the permission 
premature ; but we hope the colonists will not be led mto making a hasty 
use of it. Indeed, there are certain little prejudices among the different 
colonies, which, we suspect, will repel for some time to come any ap- 

aches to an union of this sort. ‘Some of the proposed customs’ 

ions strike us as open to objections; and some items in the Civil Lists 
we can imagine may be ill received by the colonists. But these may be 
amended before the bill becomes law. Our home government should 
view the subject in reference to their posthumous fame, and not merely 
to the flitting expediency of the hour. Hereafter they will be judged by 
the Roebucks and the Bancrofts of the time to come; and we firmly be- 
lieve the wisdom of their conduct will be tested by their not having at- 
tempted too much—but by having left much to self-adaptation and self- 
adjustment. 








ASCENT OF MOUNT ETNA IN SEPTEMBER, 1847. 
BY WILLIAM ROBERTS HARRIS, ESQ. 


Havine ascended Mount Vesuvius together, and bivouacked at night 
on its rugged surface, until driven off by a violent storm, we (that is, my 
two travelling companions, one a fellow-countryman, the other an Ame- 
rican, both pleasant fellows, and myself), determined on likewise making 
the ascent of Mount Etna, and, as on our arrival at Messina the weather 
was favourable for the attempt, of at once pushing on to Catania. I 
was the more anxious for this course, as I was in hopes of meeting a 
party of Austrians with whom I had travelled in the Tyrol and north 
of Italy two years previously, and who had been staying at the same 
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hotel at Naples as myself, when they had asked me to meet them at 
Catania and Etna, which | had partly promised to do. Accordingly, on 
the morning of the 22nd of September last, we found ourselves in the 
post carriage that runs from Messina to Catania, with a Sicilian gentle- 
man for our companion. It was not, however, without some little 
difficulty as ed ports that we were enabled to leave Messina as 
early as we did, for the town was evidently in a very excited state, and 
several prisoners were brought in whilst we were there, which will account 
for the great deal of unnecessary trouble the police authorities gave us 
before our passports were declared to be “en régle.”. The scene 
around Messina is exceedingly picturesque, and the city itself is west d 
some and well-built, beautifully situated at the head of the Straits, 
that divide Sicily from Calabria, from which it seems to have been 
separated by some violent convulsion of nature. A short distance 
from Messina are the classic Scylla and Charybdis. The country 
through which we passed in our journey to Catania is mostly rich and 
picturesque, but in some parts sterile and rugged. The cm is, how- 
ever, execrable, and it required some little skill to keep our seats, and 
prevent our being tossed up against the roof of the carriage, when 
our postilion _— the beds of the numerous torrents that swept 
across the road. He was not always successful in making his way, as 
twice our vehicle sunk deep into the débris, and it required a 
deal of exertion from horses, guard, and passengers before it could be 
got out, and we were enabled to resume our journey. The villages we 
pas through were poor and wretched-looking. At the small post- 
ouse, where we stopped for refreshment, although we obtained good 
fruit, yet it was brought in in a dirty basket; and, there being no 
lates, we were obliged to eat the eggs out of the pan in which they 
been fried. There was only one cup, but it was of classic shape ; 
the wine being poured out of the dirty pigskin, which the Sicilians still 
use to carry it in. In one corner of the room was a heap of manure, and 
we were literally besieged by a host of starving fowls and a ravenous dog. 
Of the inhabitants I must make the same remark as of the villages; 
theyseemed, however, good-tempered, and several times greeted us with 
cheers as we passed, by whole troops of them (mostly of women, and the 
ugliest I almost ever saw), laden with the produce of the vintage, which 
was in full operation. They seemed much surprised at our walking, 
which we did whenever we hanged horses; and once or twice the more 
curious followed us, evidently thinking we must be mad to walk in 
the fierce sun of Sicily instead of riding. On one occasion, a gen- 
d’armes (numbers of whom were patrolling the road) looked very scru- 
tinisingly at my companion the Sicilian; and who, although at first 
reserved, when I[ spoke to him of politics afterwards, when I asked the 
reason of the gend’armes’ manner, explained that he belonged to the 
liberal party, which the man could see; as he wore the white slouched hat, 
with the band and tassels, that distinguish that party at Messina, and 
which is looked upon with great suspicion and dislike by the government. 
This, on further inquiry, I found to be correct, and that the liberal party 
at Palermo was distinguished by a belt, or sash, worn round the waist, 
many of whom had been, i¢ was said, arrested, and two men executed. 
On another occasion, when we had pushed on after sunset some distance 
ahead of our carriage, and were in fall chase after my fellow-country- 
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man, who fancied a run over the broken road would do us good, we met 
a party of gensd’armes, some in a cart, others on horseback, who, pro- 
bably attracted by my American friend’s hat—a similar one to the 
Sicilian’s—demanded our passports of us. For these, we referred them 
to the guard of the post, and then immediately dived down a ravine 
close to us, leaving the guardians of the road staring after us, evidently 
thinking that the “ Inglesi” were bewildered. About midway we passed 
the ridge on which the ruins of ancient Tauromenum are proudly situate, 
and then came in view of lofty Etna, whose hoary head, the object of 
our ambition, was covered with clouds. 

Arrived at Catania, we put up at Signor Abate’s comfortable hotel (for 
Sicily), and after having refreshed both the outward and the inward 
man, the former by plentiful ablutions, and the latter by a good supper, 
desired to see our host (who was for many years chief guide), and confer 
with him on our proposed expedition. He accordingly made his appear- 
ance, and told us that our best plan was to take horses, mules, and pro- 
visions at Catania ; from which place we ought to start about ten in the 
morning for Nicolosi, where we could procure a guide; rest there an hour, 
then proceed to the Casa del Bosco, where we ought to dine and rest 
till midnight ; thence push on to the Casa Inglesi, and after an hour’s 
stay there, ascend to the summit of the Cone, in time to see the sun rise ; 
descending to breakfast at the Casa Inglesi, and returning to Catania in 
time for a latedinner. This our polite Boniface, in the purest Italian I 
ever heard, assured us on his honour, pressing his hands ‘to his heart—and 
who could disbelieve him when he spoke so sonorous a language ?—was the 
best plan ; and if, as it was then late, we would only retire to our beds and 
leave every thing to him, we should find mules, horses, provisions, and all 
requisites ready for us in the morning. This advice being seconded by 
the renowned “ Placido,” the waiter, we retired to our respective dor- 
mitories, where, notwithstanding our enemies the mosquitoes, we were 
quickly asleep. 

September 23.—Up early making preparations for our expedition, 
which consisted, on our parts, in dressing ourselves as coolly as possible, 
but in packing up to vale with us all the warm clothing and coats we 
could muster; in making a most excellent breakfast; in sending the 
ever-ready Placido on all manner of errands; in visiting the kitchen, and 
inspecting the preparations there making for supplying us with eatables; 
and lastly in inspecting our horses. At length, every thing being ready, 
and our sumpter mule laden with all kinds of provisions, clothes, firing, 
&c., we mounted our beasts, and about half-past ten were on our way to 
the mountain. Just, however, before we started, Abate begged me to 
lead the way, and not go near my American friend's horse, for if I did, 
he said, in his broken English, “ him (my horse) poke fist at other,” 
a very common accomplishment with Sicilian horses. 

Accordingly, we commenced our march in single file; the muleteer 
leading the way with the sumpter-mule, I close behind him, and my 
two friends in the rear. As we wended our way through the streets, 
several of the lounging Sjcilians came out to look at our cavaleade, and 
seemed much amused at our costumes, which, if not picturesque, were 
convenient. My American companion wore a light sale jacket and 
slouched hat, and carried a large umbrella over his head ; my fellow- 
countryman had on the everlasting but useful costume of an Englishman, 
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— t shooting jacket and white German hat; and your humble servant 
isdained both coat and waistcoat, and braved the sun in his shirt and a 
black hat. Thesun was exceedingly powerful, and the heat intense, but 
I regret to say that we forgot to take with us a thermometer, so that I 
am unable to give the different degrees of temperature we passed through 
in the course of the ascent. 

It may not here be out of place to give a short description of Mount 
Etna. height of this stupendous mountain is estimated at nearl 
11,000 feet ; the base, which is almost circular, is nearly ninety Engi 
miles in circumference, but the whole space covered by lava is reckoned 
at twice that extent ; and the summit of the cone is thirty miles from 
the sea-shore. The mountain is usually divided into three regions, but 
may, I think, with more riety, be divided into, four, viz.—the fertile, 
or torrid region, around the base ; the woody, or temperate, region ; the 
desert, or frigid region ; and the fiery region, or crater. It is a great 
source of wealth to the inhabitants, as around its base, the most fertile 
land in Sicily, all kinds of fruit, olives, oranges, citrons, grapes, figs, 

tes, and the prickly pear, grow in great perfection. Its woody 
ion supplies the island with wood ; and its frigid region supplies not 
only Sicily, but Naples, Malta, and many parts of the Mediterranean, 
with ice and snow from its inexhaustible resources. What particularly 
istinguishes this mountain is the number of small mountains or cones, 
which look hke excrescences on its sides, and have been formed at 
various times, and from which most of the eruptions of lava have flowed. 
They are now mostly extinct, covered with vegetation, and add much to 
the beauty of the scenery. Often has Catania and the surrounding 
country been laid waste by the eruptions from this gigantic volcano; and 
the lava can be traced to the sea, where it has formed the present har- 
bour of Catania. But not only eruptions of lava, but frightful inun- 
dations, caused sometimes by streams of hot lava being precipitated on 
the masses of snow and ice, at other times by heavy rains and the melting 
of the snow, have devastated the surrounding country. Many tales are 
told of the wonderful escapes of persons and buildings from the all- 
devouring lava. In one eruption, Recupero had ascended a small hill of 
voleanic matter, to watch the fiery current of lava, when two streams 
suddenly approached the hill, and he had only just time to escape when 
the whele hel was surrounded, and in a quarter of an hour was under- 
mined and carried off by the liquid lava. In another eruption the lava 
approached, and partly destroyed, the outer walls of the Benedictine 
monastery, but then turning suddenlv off, it surrounded it without doing 
that fine building any material injury. This miracle was of course 
attributed to the intercession of the patron saint. 

But to return from this digression. Our road lay sometimes through 
gardens of oranges and citrons, at other times through extensive vine- 

and occasionally through waste and barren-looking land, covered 
with the prickly pear and cacti. Our progress was slow, as the heat was 
great; and our muleteer would not allow us to trot, it being necessary to 
save our horses as much as possible. The scenery was, however, lovely. 
Aswe gradually ascended, looking back, Catania appeared spread out before 
us, looking brilliantly white against the intense blue of the Mediterranean, 
and in the clear and sunny atmosphere of Sicily. During this part of 
the ascent we passed several women busily engaged winding off silk, but 
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more repulsive-looking beings I never saw. One in particular I shall 

never forget : almost black, dreadfully pitted with the small-pox, and 

with long streaming gray hair, sho uighawel be considered as havi 
m some of the monsters with which the ancients peo 

Mount Etna: she would make an enterprising showman’s fortune in 

London. In about three hours and a half we reached Nicolosi, a strag- 

gling village on the borders of the = region. Here we dismounted 

whilst our horses were baited, and refreshed ourselves with delicious fruit, 
particularly figs, and very table wine. A guide now made his 
appearance, a rough, powerful-looking fellow, who asked us to accom- 

y him to Signor Gemmelaro, the chief and master of the guides, and 
be would give us the key of the Casa Inglesi. We accordingly paid the 
signor (who speaks English fluently, and who was, I believe, a medical 
officer in our army in the Peninsula) a visit. He received us very 

itely, and told us that we had decidedly dene wrong in takin 

at Catania, for horses were not good for the mountain, an 

would most likely break down with us; that we ought to have ascended 
to Nicolosi in a carriage, and have there taken mules for the rest of the 
ascent: and he advised us to push on at once to the Casa Inglesi, and 
not stop at the Bosco, which was in a ruinous condition, and hinted that 
our host, Abate, had advised us only for his own benefit. However, it 
was pretty evident there was no great friendship subsisting between the 
two, so we determined to push on and judge for ourselves. Experience 
soon taught us that Signor Gemmelaro was correct. - Just as we were 
about to remount our steeds, to our surprise we espied three pretty 
children, two girls and a boy, whom we at once recognised as English, by 
their fair, soft complexions, blue éyes, and light hair, which contrasted 
most favourably with the dark hue and black eyes of the native children. 
We were soon gambolling with them, when they told us they were stay- 
ing there for their health, having come from Malta. My fellow- 
countryman at once got into their good graces, and amused them 
much by his Irish brogue, which he imitated to perfection, and at the 
same time greatly surprised them by his declaring that he was going to 
throw himself into the crater. 

Bidding adieu to our juvenile acquaintances, we recommenced our 
y- Our guide, a regular Cyclops in appearance, seated on a stub- 
lame mule, led the way; our muleteer, urging on our steeds by 

shouting and calling to them by name, and invoking all the saints in 
the calendar as well as the Santa Maria, bringing up the rear, perched on 
the sumpter mule. The appearance of the country now changed ; 
several of the excrescences, or cones, rose close to us, and our way lay 
over a bed of ashes, where the vine struggled for existence with the un- 
kindly soil. This we shortly left, and commenced the more troublesome 
part of scrambling over the large and sharp-pointed masses of lava. 

The ascent in some parts was very steep, and it was with some difficulty 
that our harses surmounted the rough — somewhat dangerous acclivities. 
We now began to suspect that Signor Gemmelaro was correct, as our 
horses already showed symptoms of fatigue, and we were at length obliged 
continually to dismount and drag them after us. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the woody region was gained, and we changed the sharp lava 
for the light sandy soil, into which our horses sank deep. It is impossible 
to deseribe the feeling of joy and gladness that I felt on entering this 
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sylvan scene. The wood is completely English and park-like in appear- 
ance, and is mostly composed of chestnuts and oaks, which, although of 
rather stunted growth as compared with our own, bore the finest acorns | 
ever saw. Here the birds sang sweetly, and the sun, throwing his golden 
rays through the wood as it sank towards the horizon, a cam up with a 
crimson glow this scene of enchantment and quietude, which looked still 
more enchanting when com with the dull gray twilight in which 
Sicily was already enveloped ; and light and happy felt my heart as 
wending my way upwards | gazed upon the glorious prospect, and thought 
of the many happy days I had spent in the woodland scenery of Old 
England. A little after sunset we arrived at the Casa del Bosco, when 
I immediately assembled a council of war to determine whether we should, 
after a short rest, proceed to the Casa Inglesi, or follow Abate’s plan, and 
stay at the Bosco till midnight, and then push‘on. I was strongly in 
favour of the former plan, but the latter one was supported by my 
American friend, who was afraid that the horses could not proceed without 
a long rest ; and as he was supported in his opinion by the muleteer, and 
my fellow countryman seemed indifferent on the subject, I gave way. 

We therefore set to work to make ourselves as comfortable as the cir- 
cumstances would admit of. Our first proceeding was to picket the 
horses and unload the mules; which done, and having supplied them with 
forage, we entered the “‘ Casa,” a wretched shed, with about two-thirds of 
the walls and roof standing, the remaining third being strewed on the 
ground. This we promised ourselves the pleasure of rebuilding, but when 
we afterwards attempted it, the guide stopped us for fear the whole should 
come down. Having surveyed our domicile, we put on some of our extra 
clothing, as the air was already very keen; and by the time we had com- 
pleted our toilets our guide had tn for: a quantity of dry wood, and in 
a few minutes we had a blazing fire. We now laid out our dinner, con- 
sisting of a turkey, divers large pieces of meat (tough and indescribable), 
bread, fruit, and wine, and then gladly seated ourselves close to the 
sang fire, on the smoothest pieces of lava we could find, covered with 
ern. 

»Our guide and muleteer joined in our repast, to which they added a 
number of hard boiled eggs, and with whose assistance the turkey and 
other provisions with which our host had provided us grew rapidl 
less. The guide, a jovial sort of fellow, and the muleteer; a ivi, 
hard-working man, several times drank to our healths and success; 
and I fancy, to a spectator, if one there had been, our bivouac would 
have presented a picturesque and joyous scene of wild life, seated as we 
were, with our rough companions, round the glowing embers of our fire, 
and the ruinous hut ringing with the laughter caused by the witticisms of 
my good-tempered companions. 

Our feast over, my American friend made his bed, consisting of dry 
fern over which was laid a horse-cloth, and he was quickly in the arms 
of Morpheus. Not so my fellow countryman and myself, for, - strolling 
out, we enjoyed the calm and quietude of the forest, the lonely scenery 
we were in, and the prospect of Sicily before us; the clear and pure light 
of the moon, and the innumerable bright stars, enabling us faintly to dis- 
cern the distant Mediterranean and some of the small villages (in one of 
‘ which shone a brilliant light) that cover the base of the mountain. It 
was a scene that dwells long in the mind after other circumstances are lost 
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in the turmoil of business. But the knowledge that the most fatiguing 
of the journey was yet to come induced me to return to the hut, the 
interior of which presented rather a picturesque appearance. Our guide 
and muleteer wrapped in their large Sicilian cloaks, crouched over the fire 
in deep conversation ; their bronzed features, and the rugged interior of 
the hut, being dimly lighted up by the flickering flame of the fire, aided 
a piece of cotton stuck in some oil in a hollow of the wall, whilst 
at a little distance lay my snoring friend on his bed of fern. His example 
I now followed, for wrapping myself in my old plaid cloak, the faithful 
companion of my travels, with a piece of lava for my pillow, and with my 
feet to the fire, I was quickly asleep. 

I was soon slightly disturbed by the bling of my friend, whom 
fatigue had at length driven, notwithstanding his Sets of fleas, to take 

ion of a corner of the very horse-cloth which he had declared to be 
swarming with them. About twelve I was awoke by the bustling of my 
companions in getting our equipage ready, and in a few minutes we were 
again en route. It was not long ere we had left the wood and were 
scrambling over huge masses of lava, and by the side of, and up, — 
one hee in ascending which a false step might have been death, an 
= looked still steeper and more dangerous in the uncertain light of 

@ moon. 

Our horses with this work soon showed symptoms of distress, and at 
last repeatedly stopped, so that we were obliged to dismount and drag 
them after us, which, with the steepness of the ascent, added greatly to 
our own fatigue. Again remounting, we continued this toilsome travel, 
when just as we had passed a most dangerous turn, my American friend's 
horse fell, but was prevented rolling over by a large piece of lava, against 
which the rider was pressed. Having disengaged him from his unplea- 
sant situation, the guide and muleteer lifted up the horse, and we again 
continued our journey on foot, leaving our horses to the care of the mule- 
teer. Soon ater we found ourselves toiling through a deep bed of ashes, 
which our guide called a “‘ Buona Strada,” and said it extended to the 
Casa Inglesi, and advised us to remount; this we accordingly did, but 
made but slow progress, as our horses sank deep in the ashes, and stopped 
almost every minute, till at last mine appearing unable to proceed further, 
and benumbed with the cold, which was now intense, I dismounted, and 
leaning against my horse, and with my hands under the saddle to restore 
circulation, walked up the remainder of the distance. 

On this part of our route we continually passed the bones of animals, 
which the American (a bit of an anatomist) decided to be those of horses 
or mules ; this our guide corroborated by saying that they were the bones 
of horses which had perished from the fatigue and cold of the journey; 
which we readily believed, as we fully expected our own to drop every 
moment. A short distance before we arrived at the Casa Inglesi we 
rm a bed of snow, and at a quarter to four arrived at the Casa, a small 

ut built by the English during their occupation of Sicily in the late war. 

Whilst the guide was unlocking the door of the hut, we stood on the 
terrace surrounding it and surveyed the scene before us.. Desolation, 
utter and entire, reigned around. In front and to our left, a vast plain 
of ashes extended as far as the vision, limited by the darkness of night, 
could range; to our right lay a field of immense blocks of lava, and fur- 
ther on a bed of snow; immediately behind. us rose the precipitous cone 
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down whose hoary sides rolled vast columns of smoke: I never saw a 
more complete scene of desolation, the only pleasing part of it being the 
beauty of the heavens, which were of an eo regeg Gente blue, and studded 
with stars innumerable and iarly bright. tering the Casa, which 
contains several rooms, in which are ese a and a few other conveniences, 
we bent over the charcoal fire the guide had lit to warm ourselves, the 
effects of which were soon visible in my fellow-countryman nearly falling 
over it from drowsiness. After a short rest, we prepared for the ascent 
of the cone; and armed with spiked poles, at about half-past four we fol- 
lowed our guide from the hut, the muleteer remaining behind to take 
care of the , ol We first crossed a track of broken lava, then a large 
bed of snow and ice, when we arrived at the precipitous part of the cone, 
and the = asked us whether we would prefer taking the short way, 
and climb up the cone direct, or go the longer way, which wound round 
it ; we determined om the former. The cone, which is hollow, and the 
erust of which is in some parts very thin, is covered with sulphur thrown 
up by the volcano, mostly very soft and hot, but in some places hardened 
and very sli - Here the fatigue of ascending was very great, for 
not only is the ascent as nearly perpendicular as it is poesibke for a man 
to dimb without going on all ions but every step we took we slid back 
half, from the soft sulphur giving way with us, and besides being encum- 
bered with heavy clothing ; the rarity of the air and the sulphurous smoke 
from the crater affected ovr breathing, hurt our eyes, and filled our mouths 
with a nauseous taste. At length, after repeated stoppages for my fellow- 
countryman, who seemed to suffer a good deal, he declared his inability 
to proceed. The guide, a sturdy good-natured fellow, who evidently 
had taken a great hking to my friend, having previously wrapped him in 
his Sicilian cloak, told him to take hold of him and he would drag him 
up; and in this manner, excited by repeated shouts of ‘‘ Coragio! coragio!” 
we managed to reach the summit, when we gave three cheers, but which 
certainly did not sound very hearty ones—perhaps from the rarity of the 
atmosphere. After resting a few moments, we proceeded along the ridge 
towards the point where the sunrise is best seen, when, the wind suddenly 
changing, we were enveloped in the thick sulphurous smoke that rose 
from the mouth of the volcano only a few yards from us, but which we 
then were not aware of being so near. At first I thought I should be 
suffocated, and was obliged to stop; but wrapping my faee in my cloak, 
I managed to breathe, till at its slightly clearing off, our guide shouted 
out to us to follow him quickly ; and he started off slightly descending, 
and walking along the preeipitous side of the crater. I followed him, 
but my two companions, finding they could walk better along the top of 
the ridge, and half blinded and suffocated by the smoke, kept on in that 
direction ; fortunately I saw them, and begged them to keep close to the 
— My American friend heard me, and immediately changed his 

irection and followed me, but not so my fellow-countryman, who, some 
distance behind, did not hear; when the guide, turning round, saw the 
way he was going, and shouting out, stopped him just in time to prevent 
his walking into the—mouth of the voleano. ‘This made us more care- 
ful, yet with all my care I slipped while passing over some hard and slip- 
pery sulphur ; so steep was the side of the cone, that I felt myself 
slipping down it towards the precipitous depths of the crater, when I 


managed to stop myself by digging my spiked pole into the ground, and 
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the guide then stooping carefully down, with his aid I immediately raised 
myself. At length we gained the long-desired point, and we were at 
once overwhelmed with astonishment at the wonderful and sublime pros- 
pect that presented itself, to which no power of description can do justice, 
or imagination paint. The point on which we stood, nearly 11,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, is composed of loose sulphur, which continually 
gave way with us, and through which we could feel the, heat_ of the eter- 
nal fires of Etna which beneath. Within a few feet of us, noms 
in front and com to our right, was the yawning mouth of the v 0, 
vomiting forth a Bia cloud of sulphurous smoke; within a pace or two 
to our left, and extending in front and behind us, was the vast abyss of 
the crater, with its precipitous sides and almost fathomless bottom, 
Towards the east the horizon was already one mass of crimson, gold, and 
purple ; and the queenly moon, whose friendly rays had lighted our path, 
was dimmed by the near approach of her more brilliant rival; and the 
stars, shortly before so bright and numerous, had become few and pale. 
Far, far below us, appeared a track of white, which I thought at first was 
snow, but which proved to be clouds hanging over the lofty summits of 
the volcanic islands of Lepari, Stromboli, &c. Still further in the dis- 
tance, and again quite below us, all appeared dark and indiscernible—a 
perfect chaos, in which it was impossible to distinguish the earth from 
the sea, or the sky from either. Shout after shout, and exclamation 
after exclamation, burst from us as we gazed on this wonderful scene ; 
and it was not for some time that our excitement had sufficiently calmed 
down to allow us to ask our guide any questions; and when we did they 
were not, perhaps, the most reasonable, and evidently puzzled him. 
What is that mass of white far below us? Which is the sea ? and which 
is Italy, the erimson or the purple? What are those dark black specks 
—ships or clouds? In what direction is Malta? and in which the Afri- 
can coast? Having at last completely bewildered our good-natured 
Cyclops with these and many other questions, he advised us, as the sun 
would not rise for some little time, and the cold was intense, to descend 
and examine the crater. This we did, and were astonished at its vast 
depth and the awful abyss it presented. In form it is an amphitheatre, 
nearly four miles (I believe) in circumference, and its shelving sides are 
formed of hot sulphur, from many places of which issue sulphurous smoke. 
Afraid of losing the sunrise, we rushed up to our lofty point. That grand 
pinnacle! what other mountain in Europe, perhaps in the world, can be 
compared to it? Consider, gentle reader, that it is a single insulated 
point, covering an eternal and raging fire, which has been the terror and 
wonder of allages. No other mountain rising near vies with it in ray ar 
or grandeur, as is the case with Mont Blanc and other mountains: but 
Etna’s hoary head, raised high above the clouds and impurities of the 
earth, towering into the heavens, stands alone in its grandeur, and 
psy surveys, as a monarch of a vast domain, the lovely shores of the 
ight and’sunny Mediterranean, dotted with innumerable fair isles. From 
what other point, too, do such classic scenes present themselves ?—Sicily, 
the site of so many of the fables of mythology ; Sicily, the favoured land 
of Ceres, whose daughter Proserpine was carried off by Pluto, whilst 
delighting in the “ flowery meadows and limpid streams which beautified 
the plains of Enna ;” Sicily, the scene of the loves of Acis and Galatea 
and of the fables of the nymphs Thalia, Cyane, and Arethues ; Sicily, 
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sung of by Homer, who, in his ‘‘ Odyssey,” lays the site of the cave of 
Polyphemus, and of the adventures of Ulysses with the Giant, in it; sung 
of also by Virgil, who lands his hero at the foot of Etna, and whose beau- 
tiful description of the mountain in the third Hneid must be fresh in the 
recollection of all!—lay before us. Beneath this point, too, was the 
tomb of the giants, 6 thrown under the mountain for conspiring 
against the gods ; the throes and convulsions of the mountain being con- 
sidered by the ancients to be caused by their struggles to release them- 
selves. Here on Etna, too, were placed the workshops of Vulcan, the 
swarthy husband of Venus, and the dwellings of his workmen, the Cyclops, 
the fabricators of Jove’s thunder-bolts ; and here, too, on this lofty point, 
took refuge Deucalion and Pyrrha, when the earth was overwhelmed 
with the classic deluge. Crouching down on the hot sulphur, we gazed 
in silent contemplation on the changing hues of the sky, and the sublime 
scene around us. The mass of crimson, gold, and purple towards the 
east, had now become so brilliant and clear, that it appeared like a lake 
of liquid fire’; and the little black specks of clouds that now and then ap- 
ared in the atmosphere, as vessels floating in it. 

When we had almost become speechless from the cold, a hint from the 
guide, who seemed as much excited with the scene as ourselves, announced 
that the sun was visible. At first, but a deep crimson semicircular mass 
was seen ; but in another minute the whole orb, radiant in glory, arose, 
putting to shame the modest light of the moon and the numerous stars, 
then tinging with its golden rays the sulphurous smoke from the volcano, 
which reflected a variety of colours, and then lighting up the spot on 
which we stood. Still all below us was one dark A tm but by degrees, 
as Sol proceeded in his course, the chaos that reigned below was dispelled, 
and the earth and sea seemed recreated anew. Now could be defined the 
distant mountains of Calabria; at their base the Mediterranean, still of a 
deep purple hue, in which floated the numerous volcanic isles that sur- 
round Sicily. Proceeding still higher in its course, the mass of clouds 
that hung over the mountains of the Lepari were brilliantly illuminated 
and began to disperse, and the dark purple hue of the sea was changed 
to a deep blue, and Sicily and the fertile base of Old Etna stood smiling 
out to view. That which before the rising of the sun was dark, desolate, 
and confused, now stood revealed to sight in the bright sunshine, full of life 
and animation. No wonder that in the East there were so many nations 
worshippers of the sun. What other object in nature is more worthy of 
worship, or is more likely to be worshipped by a savage, ignorant of the 
Supreme Being, than that fiery orb,—which c feels warms himself, and 
sees that it fructifies the earth? Surely, there is something more rational 
in such a worship, and more to be admired, than the oui of a molten 
image, or decorated doll! But to return to my narrative: not the least 
beautiful of the sublime scene I have attempted to describe, was the 
shadow of old Etna, clearly defined in the air of a dark, grayish blue ; 
and Sicily appearing as a map laid out at our feet; on which we could 
trace the course of the various rivers, and ranges of mountains, that 
intersect it. We were unable, however, to distinguish Malta, or the 
African coast. The intense cold and high wind now forced us to descend, 
my hands and feet being completely benumbed, and my friends, notwith- 
standing their having “huddled together with the guide, es in “ 
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imagined when it is remembered that we were several hundred feet above 
eternal snow, which here seems to wage war with the fiery regions of 
the crater. As we passed the mouth of the voleano we crouched down, 
and seizing the opportunity when a gust of wind blew away the smoke, 
leant over, and looked into the bottomless, awful abyss, full of a dense 
cloud of sulphurous smoke, which, as it waved to and fro, revealed 
streaks of light far down in the bowels of the mountain; and I shuddered 
when I thought of the narrow escape my friend had from walking into 
this awful gulph. It was here that Empedocles fell in, or, as it is more 
generally supposed, threw himself in, in the hopes that it might be thought 
that he had been taken up to heaven by the gods, and be then, of course, 
worshipped as one; but the volcano threw up his shoes, which, being 
found, showed that he had either fallen or thrown himself in. Here, 
too, we saw that the crust on which we rested was not above a few inches 
in thickness. The fumes, however, quickly obliged us to withdraw. 
When we came to the part we had ascended, I could hardly believe we 
had climbed up it, so precipitous was it ; but the guide convinced me b 
showing me the marks of my hobnailed shoes in the sulphur, into which 
we buried our hands to restore circulation, but the heat was so great 
that we soon withdrew them tingling with pain. Our guide here 
detached large masses of hardened sulphur, whose course we watched as 
they plunged down the side of the mountain, detaching in their course 
other pieces, which following the same course, raised the loose sulphur 
and ashes, so that we could trace the track they had taken long after 
they were lost to view. Arrived at the Casa lide, we seized upon the 
remains of our provisions, and in a little time, with the assistance of 
guide and muleteer, did not leave a bone unpicked, or a bottle that was 
not emptied of its contents. Refreshed with our breakfast, we examined 
the form and appearance of the mountain around the base of the cone. 
The cone, which seems to rise out of the crater, has on more than one 
occasion fallen in, but has always again been reproduced. The soil, if 
soil it can be termed, immediately around the base is formed of scorie 
and ashes. Immense masses of Java and rock, which have been thrown 
7 by the voleano, lay immediately under the cone, close to a large track 
of snow. But there were few, if any, appearances of eruptions of lava, 
which have generally burst out lower down; sometimes below the Bosco, 
from the various cones that have been formed. The views from several 
of the points round here were very fine, particularly from a rather 
elevated one, a short distance in front of the Casa, from which I could 
look completely down into Sicily; and, although the ro could not 
be compared for grandeur with that obtained from the summit of the 
cone, yet it was, perhaps, more pleasing. From here I could distinguish 
the different regions into which the mountain is divided ; the immense 
number of picturesque volcanoes, so diversified in shape and appearance, 
that cover Etna; and the many small villages that are situate about the 
fertile base. Here I could trace the distant coast of Calabria, and the 
nearer one of .Sicily, on which could be distinguished the towns of 
Catania, Agosta, and Syracuse. Again, looking inland, numerous small 
towns and villages dotted the mountainous country, and all appeared 
fertile and smiling. I was particularly struck with the circle of moun- 
tains that seemed to enue Etna, and the volcanic look that the whole 
country presented. Not far distant from the Casa we passed some ruins, 
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which our guide said were those of am ancient temple, but which I 
were the remains of the Torre del Filosofo, where Empedocles is 
said to have lived—a fit spot for a philosopher to dwell in. Having now 
satisfied our curiosity, we commenced the descent, passing on our way 
the skeleton of a horse that had died three years ago, and was as com- 
a if it had been dissected by an anatomist. A short distance 
“oe stopped us, and, asking for our handkerchiefs, bound 
our eyes, led us, one by one, to a point a few steps from us; 
when suddenly taking off the handkerchief, a curious and romantic view 
presented itself. ow us was a vast, desolate valley of lava, partly sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of mountains ; from out this valley, called the 
‘¢ Val del Bore,” rose several cones, now mostly covered with vegetation, 
although from which the lava that filled the valley must formerly have 
flowed ; directly before us, the valley opened out; and beyond was the fer- 
tile land that spreads round the base, and in the distance the bright sunny 
Mediterranean, dotted here and there with the white sails of the pictu- 
resque-looking coasting craft. Cyclops seemed highly delighted at our ex- 
pressions of surprise at this beautiful view. Not liking to trust ourselves on 
our broken-down horses whilst descending the rugged declivities, we did 
not remount till we had nearly arrived at the Bosco. Passing the spot 
where my American friend’s aes had fallen with him, we observed the 
skin from the poor brute’s knees sticking on the sharp lava. At the Bosco 
we stopped a few minutes to take off our extra clothing, which was now 
oppressively warm, and to take a last lingering look at the romantic 
scenery; and then made all the haste our tired beasts allowed us to 
Nicolosi, where we arrived about half-past twelve, and where we were 
ably surprised to find in the little inn plenty of cold water and 
towels ready for us, and delicious figs and wine. 

Having refreshed ourselves, we again called on Signor Gemmelaro, 
who seemed much pleased when we told him that we considered his plan 
of making the ascent much the best. He kindly showed us his collec- 
tion of the various specimens of the lava, sulphur, and other natural 
productions of the mountain, and explained some parts and peculiarities 
of it that I had not previously understood. Bidding adieu to, and thank- 
ing the worthy signor for his attention, we remounted our horses, when 
our little friends and fellow-countrywomen made their appearance, and 
seemed much surprised to see Mr. O’Flanagan (so my friend had called 
himself) with us, for they said they thought he was to throw himself into 
the crater. As we were leaving Nicolosi, we met a carriage containing 
my friends the Austrians, fully armed with pistols in their belts and 
swords by their sides. After a few minutes’ conversation, during which 
my companions had chartered the carriage to take us back to Catania, 
not fancying a three-and-a-half hours’ ride on tired horses in the broil- 
ing sun, I wished my Austrian friends good bye, with mutual expressions 
of wonder as to what part of the world we should next meet in ; and then 
again started, and reached Catania about four o’clock (where the ever- 
smiling Placido, in apparent ecstacies at our return, was ready to receive 
us), rather fagged, but still delighted with our expedition, and the wondefs 
and glories we had seen, which no language can adequately describe, 
and only a Turner paint. The next morning at six, Mr. U’Flanagan 
and myself were en route to Syracuse, having parted with regret from 
our gentlemanlike and agreeable companion, who was going to Palermo. 
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MEMOIRS OF PRINCE RUPERT.* 


Te cause of the Cavaliers, Mr. Eliot Warburton justly remarks, was 
once the cause of half the men of England. And truly it was fortunate 
for us that, while that cause was unsuccessful, it still was not altogether 
lost, for, “shorn, by the Parliament’s keen sword, of the despotic and 
false my that di it, its nobler and better elements survived, 
imparting firmer strength and a loftier tone to our constitution.” While 
the Cavalier saw much that he had been taught to reverence struck down, 
buried, and put away for ever, in the grave of the Stuarts, the Roandhead 
beheld his glorious visions of liberty eventuating in fierce anarchy and 
final despotism, from which he was content to seek refuge even in the 
Restoration. 

Prince Rupert was the chief, the leader, and the life of the Cavaliers : 
his character forms the best type of a party zealous for monarchy, but 
_ among whom, to use the words of Sir James Mackintosh, were many 

who had sturdy English hearts, which would never have endured real 
despotism. Yet there are few personages in history at the same time 
so notorious and so little known; for his true memory lies hidden under 
the calumnious cloud of Puritan hatred and Royalist envy and disparage- 
ment. ‘ He was bravest among the brave; honest among knaves; re- 
proached as pure by profligates; philosophical among triflers ; modest 
‘among boasters ; generous in his lifetime, and poor at the period of 
his death.” 

Prince Rupert had English blood in his veins, for he was the third 
son of the Elector Palatine and the Princess Elizabeth of England.. The 
misfortunes of his family led to his being brought up at the university of 
Leyden; but as he infnitely preferred amusement or military exercises 
to study, while still a mere boy he followed “ war's mimic game,” as far 
as hawk and hound could gratify lis passion ; and he was permitted to 
share its stern realities at the siege of Rhynberg. Prince Rupert, how- 
ever, made his first real campaign in 1635, as volunteer in the life- 
of the Prince of Orange, rejecting all distinction of his rank, discharging 
all the duties and sharing all the hardships of the private soldier. ‘This 
was an inglorious campaign as to result, but it was signalised by many 
individual acts of chivalry. At the end of the same year the prince 
visited the English court with his brother, the titular elector palatine ; 
and they were so well received by the king, their uncle, that the former 
forgot past grievances, and imbibed so great a love for his mother’s 
rere that he henceforth looked upon it as his own, with an un- 
divided sense of patriotism. From this country he again repaired to the 
Prince of Orange, at that time besieging the strong town of Breda. 
Monk, Astley, Goring, and many others of after-note in the civil wars, 
were also there. The Prince of Orange having resolved to attack a 
horn-work which commanded the town and its approaches, Monk, who 
served as lieutenant, to Goring, was to lead the attack, which was ex- 
pected to be a desperate service. 


For this reason, ani for his mother’s sake, the Prince of Orange appointed 
Rupert to attend him, in order to keep him from temptation. The prince, how- 





* Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers; including their Private 
ence: now first published from the original Manuscripts. By Eliot 
Warburton. 3 vols. Richard Bentley. 
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ever, having given the word to advance, Rupert anticipated the aide-de-camp, 
flew tothe storming party, delivered the order, and flinging himself from his 
horse, rushed forward with the foremost to the assault. The fort was carried 
after desperate fighting; Wilmot and Goring were wounded, and many of their 
brave countrymen slain. The surviving officers flung themselves down to rest 
upon a rampart, while the soldiers stript the slain who lay piled around them 
Suddenly up started one of the apparent corpses, naked as the spoilers had left 
him, exclaimed, “ Messieurs ! est-il point de quartier ici?” whereupon they 
laughed heartily, and took him to the camp, and he “ bore the name of Falstaff to 
his dying day.” : 

After the surrender of Breda, Charles Louis and Rupert set to work 
raising a small army out of the wrecks of the various armies broken up 
during the long war; and with this small force of about four or five 
regiments, took the field, to rescue the palatinate from the émperor. 
Mr. Warburton describes this chivalrous march and the fatal battle of 
Lemgo with eee conciseness. The result of this untoward action 
was Prince — imprisonment in the fortress of Lintz for nearly 
three years. Debarred from all human society, excepting that of the 
fair Mademoiselle de Kuffstan, it is related that the prince made friends 
of a “ beautiful white dogge” and a hare. 


This “‘dogge” was afterwards renowned in English civil and controversial 
warfare, It followed the prince through many a bloody field uninjured, but was 
killed at Marston Moor, to the great joy of the Puritans, who, half in jest, 
asserted that it was Prince Rupert's familiar spirit. There is a curious and half 
unintelligible pamphlet in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, called “ Observations 
on Prince Rupert’s dogge, called Boye.” London, 1642. It is very witty, but 
with what object it was written I know not. It says of this “dogge,” that “ it 
trotted up and down toward the east end of the church, where there is a great 
painted window above and an altar below, both which (with the rayles) make one 
great idoll.” . .. . “I have kept a very strict eye upon this dogge, whom | cannot 
conclude to be a very downright divell, but some Lapland ladye, once by nature a 
handsome white ladye, but now by art a handsome white dogge. .... They 
have many times attempted to destroy it by poyson and extempore prayer, but 
they hurt him no more than the plague plaister did Mr. Pym,” &c. We are 
a ea the mother’s name was “ Puddle,” query, Poodle, which it seems to 

ve been. 


At length, his royal uncle of England having already intimated to 
him “that in the event of warre he should be verie wallioda to him,” 
and the state of affairs in England seeming to prove that the hour of such 
welcome was arrived, Prince Rupert at once obtained his liberty, and per- 
mission to join the cause in question, from the emperor. On arriving at 
Dover (February, 1642), he found the king at shat place, escorting his 
queen so far on her way to Holland; and Prince Rupert had to retrace 
his steps with Henrietta Maria. At the Hague he was appointed general 
of the king’s horse, and being joined by his brother, Prince Maurice, 
they sailed for England in a galliot, in which they reached Tynemouth. 
Thrown from his horse on his way to Nottingham, his shoulder dislocated, 
and himself detained three days by this sinister accident, still Prince 
Rupert was in time to join the king at Leicester Abbey, where he re- 
ceived charge of the royal cavalry, consisting of 800 horse ; and the 
next day, the 22nd of August, the royal standard was set up at Not- 


It was a dismal ceremony: all external appearances contributed to deepen the 
oom that pervaded every mind—every mind except young Rupert’s, whose 
spirit found in difficulties only fresh sources of excitement. His presence 

at the little court of Nottingham infused new life and confidence among the 
drooping followers of the king. Charles himself, harassed by timorous and con- 
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flicting counsels, found relief in the prompt, vigorous, and decisive character of 
his nephew. Young as he was, he alone of the royal counsellors had experience 
in military affairs; his youth and natural daring made him reckless of the ob- 
stacles so formidable to cabinet men: they only knew that the Parliament had 
money at command, and all the munitions of war—the King, nothing but a 
doubtful cause. Prince Rupert, not only then, but throughout the war, was most 
useful to that cause, by inspiring the confidence that he felt, and by a soldierlike 
simplicity of purpose, more difficult to baffle or to cope with than all the wiles of 
Machiavelli. ) 

Prince Rupert was now nearly twenty-three. His portraits present to us the 
idea of a gallant cavalier. His figure, tall, vigorous, and symmetrical, would 
have been somewhat stately, but for its graceful bearing and noble ease. .A 
vehement, yet firm character predominates in the countenance, combined with a 
certain gentleness, apparent only in the thoughtful, but not pensive, eyes. Large, 
dark, and well-formed eyebrows overarch a high-bred Norman nose: the upper 
lip is finely cut, but somewhat supercilious in expression; the lower part of the 
mouth and chin have a very different meaning, and impart a tone of iron resolu- 
tion to the whole countenance. Long flowing hair (through which, doubtless, 
curled the romantic “love-lock”) flowed over the wide embroidered collar, or the 
scarlet cloak: he wore neither beard nor moustaches, then almost universal; and 
his cheek, though bronzed by exposure, was marked by a womanly dimple. On 
the whole, our cavalier must have presented an appearance as attractive in a 
lady’s eye, and as unlovely in a Puritan’s, as Vandyke ever immortalised. 


From this point laying aside the long preamble (occupying the best 
part of the first volume), in which Mr. Eliot Warburton reviews the 
events which preceded and which led to it, commences a series of almost 
uninterrupted action, illustrated by an almost daily correspondence. 
Prince Rupert, by his great zeal and activity, soon increased the number 
of his horsemen; and the attempt made to occupy Worcester, and to form 
a line of communication along the Severn to Bristol, led to that first en- 
counter, in which the best Parliamentary cavalry, fully armed and well 
mounted, were put to sudden and utter rout by half their number of 
Cavaliers, without armour and on wearied horses. Whilst halting at 
Ludlow after this affair, the prince determined to examine the state of 
the Roundhead army with his own eyes. The manner in which he ac- 
complished this is highly characteristic. 

The general’s army lying on Dunsmore Heath, his yeomen not being far off, 
he, riding as near the army as he durst, overtook a fellow driving a horse laden 
with apples. He asked the fellow what he had got there? who told him “he 
was about to sell his ware to his excellency’s soldiers.” 

“Why dost thou not go to the King’s army?” inquired the prince, “I hear they 
are generous sparks, and will pay double!” 

“Oh,” said the fellow, “they are Cavaliers, and have a mad prince among them; 
and the devil a penny could I get in the whole army.” 

The prince asked him what he would take for the load, and the fellow answering 
ten shillings: “ Hold thy hand,” said the prince; “there is a piece for thee: now 
hold my horse, change habit with me, and stay here while I sell thy apples,—only 
for a merry humour that Ihave—and at my coming: back, I'll give thee a piece 
more.” The fellow willingly lent him his long coat and hat, and away went the 
prince, selling the apples through the army at any rate; viewing their strength, 
and in what kind they lay; and, returning to the fellow, gave him another piece, 
with this charge:—“ Go to the army, and ask the commanders how they liked 
the fruit Prince Rupert, in his own person, did but this morning sell them.” 


It was not long after this, as is well known, that the King began 
the march to London, which was destined to meet with so inglorious a 
check at Edgehill. Mr. Eliot Warburton thus describes the part which 
Prince Rupert took in that affair. . 

The Parliamentary army began the fight by three shots from their guns upon 


the right; the King’s artillery instantly replied. Then the whole line advanced: 
as the Cavaliers approached, a horseman darted from the enemy’s column and 
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rode up to Prince flinging from him the orange badge he bore. It was 
lieutenant in Sir Fortescue’s troop, to announce the defection of his com- 
mander with all his men, and that the signal would be the firing a pistol in the 
ground. The prince, already on the move, observed the signal, and forebore to 
assail the deserters, but w and Byron slew several of them before they 
discovered their purpose. Rupert now led on the horse, commanding them 
to use their swords alone, “charge!” Before the word was fairly uttered, 
that brilliant cavalry was on the spur ; away in one wild sweep of magnificent 
confusion the proud chivalry of England dashed; in generous rivalry each seek- 
ing to strike the first home-stroke “for God and for the King!”. What could 
abide that thundering charge? All spur, no rein, every heart within that flashing 
armour was on fire, every voice a shout of triumph, every plume bent forward to 
the charger’s mane! The Roundheads seemed swept away by the very wind of 
that wild charge. No sword was crossed, no saddle emptied, no trooper waited to 
abide the shock; they fled with frantic fear, but fell fast under the sabres of their 
pursuers. The cav galloped furiously until they reached such shelter as the 
town could give them ; nor did their infantry fare better. No sooner were the 
Royal horse upon them than they broke and fled; Mandeville and Choilmundeley 
vainly strove to rally their terror-stricken followers; they were*swept away by 
the fiery Cavaliers. “ But,” adds the canting and profligate Lord Wharton, who, 
it was said, hid himself in a saw-pit on the occasion, “it pleased God to begin 
then to show himself, for their cavalry took bait upon our baggage, and so lost 
their advantage . . . only three hundred of ours were slain!!” The more shame 
for them if it had been true. 


Mr. Warburton argues, that by the undecided results of this bloody 
fight, the road to London, the King’s first object, was left open, and that 
he failed to avail himself of it at the proper moment. Still, after many 
delays, he did proceed, and, mainly through Prince Rupert’s dashing 

try, got as far as Brentford, Lord Essex with his army lying at 
rnham-Green ; the division beaten by Prince Rupert at Brentford com- 
prising his two best regiments under Hampden and Holles, his two best 
officers ; and they had also barricaded and entrenched the town, but to 


no : 
Mi 1. Bliot Warburton thus describes the conflict. 


Rupert soon indulged himself and his favourite regiment, the Prince of 
Wales's, by making a bold dash at Brentford, capturing on his way the advanced 
= at Sir Richard Gwynne’s, and charging on into the streets of Brentford. 

ere, however, were such preparations to receive him, that even his fiery 
squadrons were forced to halt, and finally to retire. Redoubts raised high, and 
built of loose stones, first broke his columns; and when they had struggled 
through this, and the heavy fire of a masked battery of guns, they found them- 
selves in frort of barricades impregnable to cavalry. Carts, waggous, tables, and 
beds were piled up across the street, and from every interstice came pouring a 
steady and well-directed fire from Holles’s now veteran red-coats. Rupert at 
length sounded a retreat, but it was only into momentary shelter from the fiery 
storm. The next moment he was cheering on a column of infantry to the same 
attack. They happened to belong to Salisbury’s Welsh regiment, and these 
gallant mountaineers, burning to redeem themselves from an imputation cast on 
them at Edgehill, rushed upon the barricades, tore them in pieces, and pushed 
through. The next moment, Rupert and his horse were amongst the enemy, 
making fearful havoc. Hampden and brook pressed forward to Holles’s relief, 
but in vain. They were beaten into the river, or out of the town, which the 
Cavaliers occupied that night. The fruit of their victory consisted of fifteen 
guns, five hundred prisoners, eleven stand of colours, and a quantity of am- 
munition. 

This success was, however, of no advantage to the Royalists. The 

city put forth its strength—and it was enormous. LEssex’s troops 
and trainbands soon amounted to 24,000 men, “ well fed by their friends 
in the city, and made bold by the presence of numbers of city dames, 
who ed their husbands and fathers and lovers and brothers 


to the ike but bloodless campaign of Turnham-Green.” The King 
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deemed it advisable to fall back upon Reading before such a demonstra- 
tion and such an immense superiority of force. Rupert, who was also 


a sobpanmag from Brentford, however, remained hovering about the — 


forces, and “ carrying on a warlike sort of flirtation with 
their more warlike leaders, who were ever repressed by the coy prudery 
of their general.” 
We are indebted to “ A Sketch of the History of Turnham-Green,” 
the Rev. R. C. Jenkins, for a version of the skirmish at that place, whi 
adds considerably to what Mr. Eliot Warburton has placed on record. 


The train-bands (says Mr. Jenkins) of the city and the Parliamentary forces 
having been drawn out of London by the alarm of the King’s approach, encoun- 
tered the army of Prince Rupert on Turnham Green, where the Kingston division 
of the Parliamentary army had joined the main body by a circuitous route over 
London Bridge. Prince Rupert’s army, after a sharp fight, retired to the enclosed 
ground to the south of the green (which then were part of the demesne lands of 
the manor), and thence, under cover of the night, fell back upon Kingston, which 
place the Parliamentary garrison had evacuated the day before. The King’s troo 
on the following day (Sunday, the 13th of November), having faced the enemy 
some hours on the green, gradually drew away under cover of the cavalry to 
Kingston, where they remained several days. 

The account of this transaction as given by Rushworth is as follows:— 

“ When the first news of this unexpected fight” (of Brentford) “was brought to 
London, where the noise of the great guns was easily heard, the Lord General 
Essex was sitting in the house of peers, and, with what strength he could on such 
a sudden call together, he advanced towards the rescue of his engaged regiments, 
.. but night had parted them. The Parliament forthwith sent a committee to the 
~ to move them to send out their train-bands to join with Essex for their own 

ence; and accordingly all that Saturday night the city of London poured out 
men towards Brentford, who every hour were marching to Turnham Green, 
where the rendezvous was; and the lords and gentlemen that’ belonged to the 
army were there ready on the Sunday morning, being the 12th of November. 
There were at this time about 3000 foot of Essex's army quartered at Kingston; 
and it was advised that they should march to Hounslow, and be on that side of the 
King’s army, while Essex and his forces, with those of the city, engaged them on 
this side, whereby his majesty would have been encompassed. But Dalben, and 
Sir John Meyrick, and others alleging that they knew not certainly what forces 
would come out of London, or whether enough to stop his majesty’s army’s ap- 
proach towards the city, had advised that the said Kingston forces should march 
all night round about by London Bridge; so that they came late on Sunday, and 
much tired, to Turnham Green, where the whole army was drawn up in battalia, 
consisting of about 24,000 men, well accoutred and in good plight, so that in all 
 deapeoscy A they must have worsted the King’s forces. In order whereunto the 
eneral Essex and the lords and others with him, upon consultation together in 
the field, thought fit to command a party of two regiments of horse and four of 
foot to march about from the green by Acton, and get beyond the King’s army, 
and upon a sign, when they fell upon them on that side, then Essex to engage 
them on this. Accordingly orders were given, and Hampden’s regiment had the 
van next the horse, and when they had marched about a mile, Sir John Meyrick, 
the major-general, rode after and recalled them; and so they returned back — 
to Turnham Green, where the armies stood several hours facing one another. 
The Parliament men and gentlemen that were officers were for engaging, but the 
soldiers of fortune were altogether against it. And whilst they were consulting, 
the King had drawn off his carriages and ordnance, and retreated. Upon which 
was another debate, whether the Parliament army should pursue them; but this, 
too, was opposed by the old soldiers. And so the poy rena away over Kingston 
bridge to Uatlands, and from thence afterwards to Colnbrook, and so to Reading, 
and at last to Oxford: and the citizens marched home to London the same day.’ 


A curious and interesting account of the Battle of Turnham-Green is 


ven by the same authority from a contemporary tract, entitled “ A true 
lation of the present Passages in Middlesex, between the Forces of 


the Malignants and those assembled for the Defence of the Kingdom.” 
London, 1642. 
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“ Saturday, 12th of November. 
“Prince Rupert, with his desperate rout of Cavaliers, the vant curryers, or as it 
were the forlorn hope of these malignant forces, having in vain attempted Windsor 
Castle, came harassing along these countries, performing all acts of hostility upon 
the good and faithful subjects of Middlesex; and leaving Harrow-on-the-Hill on 
his right hand, he came sweeping like a torrent that bears down all before him, to 
Acton-ward, and from thence sat down with his forces on a plain called Turnham 
Green, some five or six miles distant from this honourable city, where part of the 
Parliamentary forces were billeted in the hamlets thereabouts, with the trained 
bands, who having notice of his approach, resolved to stop his possess, and give 
him a bloody welcome, as he well deserved, into these parts; wing therefore 
into one body under their several leaders, on Saturday, the 12th of this present 
November, they faced him upon the said Turnham Green. The prince, espying 
these forces coming marching towards him, with their colours flying and drums 
courageously beating, had no great mind to have meddled with them, : .. . 
but our men having in view those deadly enemies to God and their country, would 
not expect any longer, but gallantly gave them the charge in the front, the ord- 
nance thundering their deathful shot uponthem. . . . The prince, who, with- 
out doubt, is rather to be held desperate than truly valiant, nothing moved with 
the loss of his men, who dropped down in heaps, did lay about him like a fury, 
and though he was shot at a thousand times by our men, not any of them was to 
the purpose. . . . Yet they made good the field without appearance of rout 
or flight, even until the darkness of the evening friendly approached to save them 
from further destruction, so that fair and softly they retreated from us towards 
the enclosed grounds on the right side of the green, where they intended that 
night to fix their rendezvous, we following them, and giving fire among them till 
they were scantly discernible; and so as absolute masters of the field we sat down 
on the green . . . watching them all night lest they should give us the slip 
ere the morning. . . . In the night the prince gave three or four alarms to 
our quarters, as if he would have instantly falien upon us; but they had no such 
intentions, and stood all night upon their defence, thinking we would charge them, 
which we never intended. So the night being consumed with much expectation 
and vigilance, in the morning we took a survey of our last day’s business, finding 
of their men slain on the green 800 and odd persons, most of which appeared to be 
of good quality by their habits. . . . We got some four field pieces also, which 
aa were enforced to leaye behind them for haste. Of our side, some 120 fell, 
their country’s martyrs; whom burying as well as the season would permit, we 
stood in arms, expecting Prince Rupert’s sallying out of the closes upon us. About 
eight of the clock some of his horsemen began to run along the side of the hedges 
discharging their carbines at our men, who answered them with our muskets. 
After some shot spent on both sides, but to little damage on our part, the prince 
retired again to his quarters. Soc the horsemen being as a wall between us and 
their footmen, kept us from falling upon them; indeed, the ground being very 
disadvantageous for us to assault them, by reason of the hedges, their footmen re- 
tiring by little and little, without any noise of drums beating, and their colours 
furled up, esca through the country, which they coasted over into Surrey, 
whither their horsemen all followed in the night; so that by Monday daylight 
there was no news at all ofthem. . . . Next day being Sunday, marched out 
the militia of London, but both armies may be said to keep the Sabbath, and 
facing each other without any considerable action. It is incredible how many 
cart-loads of victuals were carried out of London, enough to have feasted their 
soldiers some days, and fed them some weeks. In the evening the King’s forces 
drew off towards Kingston.” 


There was so much chivalry and romance in Prince Rupert’s character, 
that the whole history of the Civil Wars, in which he partook, presents 
us with the same continuation of rapid movements and disguises, and the 
same almost medieval admixture of generosity and gallantry. Cirencester, 
and still more so Chalgrove Fight, exhibited the same features in the 
highest degree. Although unfortunate, still he was equally himself at 
Marston Moor and Naseby. It has been truly remarked, that he was 
a victor, even when defeated. This, which may appear paradoxical, 
it will, however, be admitted was the case. Pasestiliy be might be over- 
thrown, but hé fought on to the last; and in many instances he and his 
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followers were conquerors,in one portion of a battle that was lost in. 


another. 


Prince Rupert, as most familiarly known in this country, seems to 
start into existence when the royal standard of England is set up; he ad- 


vances that fatal banner through its terrible career with supe 


rnatural, 


but ill-starred, bravery ; and when it is finally knocked down at Naseby, 
he vanishes at the same time from our view. But in this able and in- 
teresting biography now before us, the first that has been attempted, we 


find that his whole life was of a similarly eventful character. 


. was, 


Mr. Warburton remarks, a veteran in arms and renown, while yet a boy ; 


a prisoner for years before he attained to manhood ; leader of 


the Cava- 


liers from the first hour that he met them; “ conqueror in every battle, 
though defeated ;” maintaining the war on the sea, when it had been 
erushed upon the land; buccaneering in the name of loyalty on the 
Spanish main; honest amid corruption, philosophic among triflers in the 
court of the Restoration; laying aside his impetuosity, but not his gal- 


lantry, as admiral of our fleets; returning thence to the 


chemist’s. 


laboratory and the painter's study ; and, finally, dying in peace and 
honour, ir in old England, “beloved by all the gentlemen of the 
country, and generally lamented; having maintained such good temper 
and such happy neutrality in the present unhappy divisions, that he was 
honoured and respected by men of the most varying interests.” 


Hundreds of letters, not only unpublished but previously 


unknown, 


add to the value of these volumes, which are not only remarkable for 
doing historic justice to one of the rant names of an age when 


at names were common, but whic 


also contain the most concise 


and picturesque descriptions of the many fierce and well fought battles, 
and the most stirring and spirited account of the whole of the Civil 


War, yet published. 
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THE EMIGRANT IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


BY J. W. F. BLUNDELL, ESQ. 


WE wander to many parts of the habitable world with apparently little 
settled intention or definite rospect, beyond the hope that something 
great or grand must seen) accrue upon a change of habits, manners, 
and pursuits; and no one is more the victim of his own errors, misconcep- 


tions, and ideal promises, than the emigrant. Scarcely has he 


lost sight 


of his native land, and launched fairly into the stream of a new existence, 
when the past undergoes a wondrous change : with a human pliability of 
mind he turns over the once gloomy schedule of unrepaying toils and un- 
merited privations ; in a word, he repents. But a short time previously, 
those troubles were beyond endurance, and he sighed for a tempo 

home on the broad blue sea, where he could rest awhile, recall his scat- 
tered thoughts, and prepare for a haven of comparative ease, where appre- 
hension and distrust could visit and disturb him no more. Such is the 


hallucination which is said sometimes to accompany an esca 


prisonment; and although a natural feature of the acknowledged insanity 


from im- 
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of mortals, it can never cease to be a matter of stirring interest, that past 
misfortunes should so cling to us that we must fain turn to shake them by 
the hand, and renew acquaintanceship with an atmosphere of sighs and 
tears. 

Time, however, which works great changes in every voyage of life, 
will in the emigrant’s case bring a reaction; that reaction may terminate 
in a right conception of the materials of the past and the duties which 
press forward to the future. He will have time to dwell upon the career 
of one seeking aes and repose amid the tumult of this world’s 
strife, and may end in finding them neither in the northern nor the 
southern hemisphere, but in the deepest recesses of his own. breast. 
Were this not a matter of deep importance to the success or discom- 
fiture of the majority who exile themselves, it would not be alluded 
to in this place; neither should we ourselves be found indulging in 
what by many may be termed gloomy forebodings, had we not per- 
sonally witnessed the result of such inconsistencies, and marked their 
often fatal character. 

The emigrant may forget the struggles he endured while in his native 
land, and the disasters which induced him to voluntary exile, but he must 
never — should he by chance, as he inevitably must, meet with their counter- 

in the new field of his exertions—turn back to reconsider only the 
part which pleasure and delight held in the mingled cup of his former 
anxieties. He may expect to meet with many and numerous privations 
to which he was hitherto a stranger ; and on the other hand, he may ex- 
perience the benefits of a condition freed from those social trammels which 
were once burdensome to heart and soul. He may find the circum- 
stances of life pretty equally balanced, whithersoever he may direct his 
steps; and that whigh is darkness in one region is a bright and shining 
light in another. 

Nothing can be more concise and simple than the descriptions conveyed 
in the numerous authentic letters periodically published, containing the 
natural and unaffected views of the newly-arrived settler. We have 
often smiled over the quaintress of those documents, and fancied our- 
selves once more amid the wilds, whose singular features call forth such 
artless reasorfings, and give birth to such honest and praiseworthy advice. 
Time-honoured parents, uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters, cousins, are all 
either warned or persuaded, to remain where they are, or follow speedily 
their fortunate relatives. Should the husband take an early aversion to 
the country, the wife likes it; the clirnate “does so agree with her ;” 
“the children were never more happy or better in their lives.” The con- 
trary may be the case. Yet somehow or other the change has been 
beneficial ; and making all due allowance for regrets and disappointments, 
or the crudities of imagination, our friends settle down quietly and 
happily. It is no matter the impression their account has made in the 
mother-country: their connexions may follow as they will. Some may 
determine at once to seek the land and share its fruits; others may 
remain to dream of the millennium which a reformation in political affairs 
may produce in their native land; but the latter has been so long coming 
that few can afford to bide the time. No longer exist all those dis- 
heartening impediments which consumed the fortunes and marred the 
prospects of the pioneer of former years. The country is well surveyed, 
its capabilities and resources pretty generally known; and energy and 
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perseverance are become the agents of success. With the intuitive fore- 
rs he may possess, the way is cleared before him; and he need only 
be admonished that success or failure will in a great measure, if not 
entirely, depend upon himself. If he have no great amount of capital in 
money, he has wealth in his brawny arms, tough sinews, and flexible 
muscles, enough to secure an ultimate reward to his exertions. “ How 
shall I be received?” and ‘“ Where can I go on arrival?” are mental ex- 
clamations often indulged in by the emigrant, be he who he may, on his 
e across the ocean. He knows not the land, but he has: faith in 
those by whom it is peopled ; yet he frequently dreams that even they 
may be changed ; may have lost the national cast of their former country- 
men; may be, like the region to which he is hastening, the very antigo 
of their northern brethren. They do change, undoubtedly; but it is a 
change to suit the circumstances of their new habits, and now primitive 
mode of living. In the great essentials of civilisation they have lost 
nothing ; they foster the genius of the mother-country, and they transmit 
it—in rough costume sometimes, it is true; but still they transmit’ it— 
unimpaired to their children. Many of the customs and sports of child- 
hood are cherished, if only in remembrance of the land of dear and choice 
retrospections; and however devoted they may be to their adopted country, 
Old England is still, as of yore, their boast and their pride. The writer 
was never more convinced of the reality of this home-sickness, than by 
‘the spectacle of a goodly number of enthusiasts on a hot day, in that 
very hot month, February, playing at the game of cricket! Itis needless 
to say that the fags were all Englishmen. ' 

But these remarks are more intended for the future emigrant than 
the general reader. Our experience of colonial life has taught us that 
the caution ought rather to be, “Take care that you deceive not your- 
selves,” than ‘‘ that ye be deceived by others.” Our‘design is moreover 
unencumbered with the results of solitary opinion. We have gleaned 
our materials neither from the papers of the disappointed and reckless, 
nor from those of the sanguine and prosperous man: we tell the tale 
as it is—not as the majority of mortals could perhaps wish ¥ to be. 
In this utilitarian age the people vociferate for facts, and yet, for all 
that, they do not like them. As the actor says in some clever modern 
farce, with much point and truth, “The world is tired of drinking 
wine, and calls aloud for brandy.” So it is with modern emigration ; 
men depart full only of their own vague hopes and heedless 1 aig 
and when these are not realised, they turn back and say they have been 
duped and deceived. Because their day-dreams have been scattered like 
the thoughts which hung around them—because those sad and fatal 
comparisons which have been drawn from the aspect of their fatherland 
have fallen to the winds—they throw around them the mantle of ig 
pointment, and, but too frequently, are buried in its folds. If, on 
other hand, without schemes and plans of their own, but upon the 
simple testimony of a primitive mode of existence, they will commence 
upon its labours, the reward will not be fortune, but wealth and peace. 
An intelligent settler, one of the first who arrived in the colony after 
its formation, writing lately to a friend in this country, makes the fol- 
lowing remark, which is both faithful and true to she Aiclician prompted 
by his present mode of existence :—“ Amid all our troubles and anxieties, 
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i wool and of stock at this time, we have—what you 
miserably deficient of in old countries, for here are neither 
Better mavenaneilinns, and: thes io—gease! If, therefore, any 
person is told that colonists generally make fortunes, he is told that 
which is not true. Colonies, mdeed, appear usually not ordained for the 
high privileges of fortune ; but the wants of their inhabitants are amply 
in sort, and one which it seems is, after ail, 
t of that great struggle for existence which 
pervades every nation and kingdom of the earth. The wide distinction 
which is drawn im colonial life between wealth and — may be thus 
explained :-—wealth is the independence of the frugal mdustrious 
settler—a condition which enables him to spend the remainder of his 
days in the country in ease and comparative affluence ; fortane, is the 
turning of his possessions, his flocks and his herds, into cash at once, 
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ing with him the great bulk, and returning therewith to 
his native land, there to pass the remnant of life with more ostentatious 
than witnessed its spring. This is the case of the great bulk; 
as all men have wonderful dependence on their own good luck, a 
truth so clear and strange will do little harm. Before we enter into de- 
tails, our conscience required unburdening of this vital pomt. The 
emigrant, however, need not be daunted: a reward is given for the trials 
and difficulties and self-denials of the colonist; and that consists in a 
rimony well cultivated and stocked for those he may leave behind: 
ond this he cannot go. But is not this an advantage? Is not this 
a gain which would never have been his so long as he remained in this 
country? Is it not what we all strive for here, and never get? “ Cer- 
tainly,” responds the multitude—but how few believe it ! 
If it really be the wish or desire of the emigrating portion of the public 
im this country—arld that is an hourly increasing one—to know the truth 
of colonial life, they may, with little trouble to themselves, learn to judge 
for themselves. If they will, in fact, consider the present mode of exist- 
ence as the artificial, and the fatare or colonial state as the natural, they 
will at agce have some definite point to start from. In this country the 
lives of men have become strictly artificial. Almost all things are nominal: 
wealth, power, fame, and good-fellowship. Without being in any way 
invidious, these circumstances need not, nor can they, be any longer con- 
cealed. Men feel them on all sides, in all places, and in every variety of 
situation, either of rank or wealth. The tradesman makes up for his 
increasing labour, consequent upon the increase of population and its 
attendant competition, by habits of extravagance. vies with class, 
and the furnitare of Stowe finds its way into the drawing-rooms of ‘nen 
of middling life. The happiness of the people, in the mean time, is by no 
means increased by all this ; thousands would cast aside the self-imposed 
fetters of an ambition which hurls bitterness back upon its spring, and 
trembles amid all ranks at the sight of its own reality. Thousands and 
tens of thousands fly recklessly to emigration as to a door of escape, with- 
out considering whithersoever the new portal of hope may lead. Instead 
ofa crusade being opened out against extravagance and ostentation— 
which would be sure to succeed where all are so well agreed—they hurry 
from the land, thinking that by a temporary seclusion they may gather 
fleeces of gold to enable them to return, and once more, and with distin- 
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guished honour, enter the arena of chance, where the stakes are human 
hearts and human hopes 

We hevessid that st i for the emigrant to consider the con- 
dition of existence to which he tening, purely as a natural one. If 
he will do this when ho-ub cdnaeaodel in hand, to 
handle the spade or axe, he will go forth to his labours without a sigh 
for that destiny of a more refined nature, which was but the creature of 
his own imagination. Although many men recoil instinetively at waly 
continuous torl of a settler’s life—that is, ahi dupeatentl maim 
on their own exertions —there are others who find an indescribable 
charm in a mode of existence smooth, placid, and independent as the 
realms of nature ought to be. Settlers must leave the Old World 
entirely behind them, and take up heart and soul withthe New. In the 
latter the modus operandi is always of a primitive and suggestive cha- 
racter : if a difficulty cannot be surmounted by the ordinary method, or 
that established by immemorial usage in the mother-country, it cannot 
be left or abandoned ; people must get through it, under it, or over it— 
no matter how it is, so that it be done. A hife like this, therefore, must 
of necessity be a rough one; it draws forth all man’s latent energies, 
and in a simple and pure triumph it urges him on to works only deemed 
impossible in the stubborn prejudices of his past years. In connexion 
with the latter, it is a striking thing to consider of the course which 
various dispositions take in a new country. It appears almost paradoxical 
to men in this favoured land, when they are told that the man of the 
English towns, when planted down in the country districts of Australia, is 
more useful, and more apt very frequently, than the bumpkin whose whole 
life has been passed at the plough-tail—but so it is: the very ignorance 
of the man of the towns renders him tractable ; while the other quarrels 
with, instead of bending to, the change of treatment required by the 
southern hemisphere in frequent contradistinction to the northern. No- 
thing is more easily to be acquired than a knowledge of the wants and 

ices of farming i in the Australian colonies ; it is requisite alone that 
every operation be performed in strict common sense with the materials 
before you. Every settler of the present day arrives to enjoy the dearly 

chased experience of those who preceded him, and who are neverthe- 
“es willing enough to impart such suggestions as may be really useful 
for his guidance. 

Before men knew by colonial proof what was the nature of the life 
there, they had to purchase at a rate too costly the knowledge which 
remains—for ever increasing. It is very true, that we seldom hear of 
the blanks in the lottery, while the prizes are blazoned forth, and every 
future speculator promised a like turn of good fortune; but the disasters 
which fell upon the Australian settler in all the settlements were identical, 
and can be traced almost universally to the unfitness of the individuals for 
such a position. Some, however, were bright and glad exceptions. It 
is almost impossible, likewise, to say what man will or will not succeed, 
jadging from his previous position or occupation. The most refined 
minds very frequently find so rich a solace in the large independence of 
nature, and enter so joyfully into her benignant service, that in the rude 
hut, the almost primitive garment of the patriarch, they number hours 
and days with as much profit as the ordinary run of their fellow-mortals. 
On the contrary, the grumbling and di saffected but too often may be 
July.—vou. LXXXVI. NO. CCCXLIII. 2D 
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found among the ranks of those who had all their lives long, perhaps, 
submitted to circumstances which were but one remove from the regions 
of want. ‘So that it is impossible to say who will, or who will not, suc- 
ceed. There are the materials by which success can be wrought out: if 
the consummation has been produced in favour of any one individual of 
ordinary means and energies, its existence is a fact, and no combination 
of ex parte witnesses can overturn it. The only secret at all is, that the 
educated man, he of refined habits, full of the associations of .an old 
civilised community, feels an isolation in the bush, difficult of calm and 
long-continued endurance; hence, in falling back sometimes upon the 
resources of former years, he neglects the important present, breathes sad 
indulgence in the spirit of the past, and totally neglects the future. 
We should wish the emigrant, be he of what class soever he may, to bear 
in mind always that the first few years are the most trying of a settler’s 
life. He has all to overeome, and a tardy proof of the future benefits of 
his labours. More self-denial, care, and firmness of mind are then 
required; for the land is to be redeemed from nature it is desolate and 
unproductive, and yields slowly to the dominion of mankind. The 
forest-trees, as the saw and axe make insidious progress into their trunks, 
groan forth their stubborn remonstrances, and as they fall, the crashing 
of huge branches, which have nodded for ages to the blast, thunder 
forth their reproaches, and awaken every tree of the forest to the sound 
of the destroyer. Every beast and reptile is scared at the noise; and 
we have often thought that the crash of the first tree felled on a location 
must be the signal for the kangaroo and all harmless things to move off 
with their families and emigrate in their turn. The creaking of despairing 
saplings, the cracking and banging of green and determined brushwood, 
are sufficient to warn every denizen of the wild of the advent of civilisation. 

It is more necessary, therefore, to the deeply important subject of after- 
success, that.all who meditate emigration should not be merely content 
with a pleasing conviction of their own capacities or energies, but should 
endeavour thoroughly to understand the true character to which they 
aspire :—whether they be fitted for. it,—whether it accord with those 
habits which in the course of years have become. firmly fixed in the 
mind, never after to be excluded or driven away. Indeed, however we 
may differ with some, we never could see the advantage to a colony of a 
class of settlers unadapted to the work by nature, and whose career 
should be one solely of dissatisfaction and loss to themselves and others. 
Rather would we see a labouring population alone subduing the soil, than 
those energies, that capital, and those spirits, which might, were the 
thing rightly understood, both enrich and adorn a new country, wasted 
and destroyed, lost to all useful purposes, there or elsewhere. It 1s 
because we wish, above all things, to cherish a better class of settlers 
than are generally to be found in colonies, and save them from those 
errors which are too frequently fatal. It is because, at the present hour, 
the colonies are rightly appreciated, and voluntary emigration has taken 
its stand among numerous respectable ranks of society as a necessary 
and an advantageous thing, and is likely to be correctly felt in time to 
come. Colonisation and immigration go hand in hand; they are in- 
separably connected with each other, however earnestly and strenuously 
some enthusiasts may labour to separate them by artificial distribution of 
the masses of capital and labour. Nature in her turn repudiates this, 
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and points, as to her best and surest test for proof of the transgression of | 
her laws, to the disappointed colonist, the man. who thought that he 

ight, should, and would be. the possessor .of an estate upon which he 
would behold a numerous tenantry—something, in short, like fatherland, 
but in aruder style. The day, unfortunately, for all this, is long posterior’ 
to the early career of a new colony; and ence, natural and inevitable 
as the consequence was and is, otherwise valuable settlers are a 
and disheartened. 

The true side of the picture, however distasteful to the sight of those 
who would fain build a Rome in Arcadia, is nevertheless of much interest 
and gratification to all who wish to take colonies for the real benefits they 
confer, and not presume to.make them ideal things in the place of stern 
realities. ‘The principles which apply to Western Australia, as far as 
colonisation and emigration are concerned, will apply to most new settle- 
ments or countries of the world. There is ‘little:new in delving the earth, 
save in the assistants of science: a primitive form of existence like that 
of the settler is the same in the past, the present, and the future.. The 
demand which has been so loudly raised, in this and surrounding settle- 
ments, for a continuous stream of useful labour, and of emigrants of the 
dependent classes, must not lead us to misinterpret tle true wants of those 
places. All colonial history has proved that the great requirement was 
- population; but, at the same time, it has laid down no specific plan, no 

neral rule, as to the employment and sustenance of this population. 

The outcry, indeed, has mainly originated 1 in the fact of there not being 
mouths to consume the produce of those territories, and in there not being 
hands sufficient to tend the flocks and herds, and avert that peculiar yet 
positive evil which arises from their increase, whereby men are rendered 
actually poorer and more embarrassed as their property augments around 
them. In the se arcity of a labouring population, the man of 30,000 head 
of sheep may be in a worse position than he of 1000, because he can find 
no one to tend the separate portions of his flocks—to prevent loss, degene- 
racy, and decay ; least of all can he see the prospect of getting md of 
them through any of the ordinary channels. Here the necessary and ab- 
solute demand for labour is obvious: not so in the legitimate operations 
of husbandry. In the latter, labour is too valuable, or too expensive, to 
permit of a constant use of it. To clear a few acres, to fence them in, 
and to erect the first necessary farm-buildings, the services of artizans and 
labourers may be required: in the expense attendant upon these works 
consists the preliminary outlay of location; and it is needless to say, that 
the clear profits of such an operation will only bear the first outlay, while 
not only the superintendence, but the chief labour, must be performed in 
future by the farmer himself and his family. The settler pursuing this 
early course of prudence and foresight will not only find his reward, but 
be by such care, and by that alone, enabled in after years, or in the de- 
cline of life, to relieve himself of his wonted toil, and give temporary or 
continued employment to that labour which his circumstances and gains 
formerly denied. 

The opportunities now offered by Western Australia for the safe and pro- 
fitable pursuit of the more numerous class of emigrants from the mother- 
country with moderate capitals, if not so great as those of her sister settle- 
ments in a national point of view, are very far from discouraging. As 
we have formerly stated, the work of pioneering has been long since com- 
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pleted ; and in addition to that there is the one important matter by 
which, at the present time, she in some measure surpasses them—namely, 
in the cheapness of her private lands, stock, houses, and other descriptions 
of property. That this isnot a bare assertion, the reader may very readily 
believe when his attention is directed to the sure test which emigration 
itself furnishes. 

It is well known that the colony of which we speak has been all 
along passed by in favour of rising and rival settlements, which, blessed 
by interest at home and puffery abroad, succeeded in securing the great 
bulk of the emigrant body ; while, in consequence of her small population 
and steady plodding, she possessed neither the means nor the energy to 
launch out either in defence of her claims, or to remove the stigma which 
it pleased her neighbours to cherish regarding her. Therefore, whilst 
the flocks, herds, and personal property of the settlers have increased, as 
we shall hereafter show, there has been no corresponding movement to 
her shores; and hence the fallen prices have been sadly and inevitably 
maintained, as the merchants say, to the detriment of the colonist, and 
at the same time to the gain of the new comer. Having already en- 
deavoured, in as brief a form as ible, to warn all who take in- 
terest in these matters against the fantastic and often disastrous notions 
» of great gains from the simple pursuits of the settler—but, at the same 
time, urging the prospects of independence to men of steady, plodding 
habits, who are willing ¢o work themselves, and be frugal for the first 
few years—we merely recapitulate one or two of the most valuable 
features in this small settlement. Drought seasons have never yet been 
experienced in Western Australia, so that crops are throughout the year 
safe to the agriculturist ; the north-west and westerly winds bring their 
showers unfailingly during the rainy season: again, its geographical 
position is one of vast importance, inasmuch as it commands the future 
trade with the East, and occupies a prominent position with regard to 
the Mauritius and our Cape Colonies, with which a future traffic will 
doubtless spring up. Its giant timber, which is found in various avail- 
able tracts of land near the sea-coast, having already been tested in her 
majesty's dockyards and elsewhere, is destined to be an article of export 
of inexhaustible profit and trade to the colony. A valuable trade with 
India in horses might be commenced at once by any enterprising 
capitalist or associated body. 

The colony has long been condemned for a small parliamentary grant 
which it receives from the mother-country. We can only say that if, 
instead of this pittance, it had been aided at first by a small item of the 
large amounts lavished upon pet settlements, whose self-supporting 
faculties have been announced amid a loud flourish of trumpets, it would 
have long since displayed a very different front to that which it presents 
at present. That which was the child of nobody was not likely to be 
very well brought up and nurtured. It has, however, risen above the 
neglect and trouble of its youth. With few friends, it, has still fewer 
obligations ; and it offers, in no seductive and alluring terms, an asylum 
and an independence to the struggling multitudes of the mother- 


country. 
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A SUMMER'S SUNDAY IN TOWN. 


WE wake with a sound of bells—the music nearest heaven, as Elia 
hath it—ringing, chiming, pealing, metallic pazans to the Sabbath’s dawn : 
not all in unison; for elevations and depressions tell upon steeples as 
upon humanity, and some, like those which offered to the “ fair Ophelia’ 
an image of Hamlet’s o’erthrown mind, “jangle out of tune and 
harsh.” The streets, save for the milkmen and the venders of water- 
cresses, and such small luxuries for poor men’s tables, have no cries in 
them. A few foot-passengers hurrying to rail or steamboat stations 
—a sprinkling of cabs bound for the same goal— scattered pedestrians of 
the middle classes returning from an early ramble in the parks—and 
artisans who have been enjoying the health-giving privilege which cheap 
baths afford—are to be met with in the principal thoroughfares ; while 
others, of the same class but of a different moral grade, in dirty —— 
and of cadaverous aspect, looking still more so from the presence of fres 
hawthorn boughs in blossom, and other floral trophies in their hands, 
fractional purchases from itinerant traders who have rifled overnight the 
. leafy coverts of some distant wood, to supply them with this one day’s 

means of living (Nature, like a fond mother, slipping sideways into the 
hand of her unfortunates some trifling largess for their present need), 
are to be seen mingled with pilgrims from the purlieus of Little Britain 
and Field Lane, or expatriated tenants of St. Giles’s, who traverse the in- 
tricate alleys that circulate the city, followed by dogs of different degrees, 
which they have been airing in the neighbourhood of Primrose Hill or 
Hampstead Heath—the silken ears, pug noses, and sagacious eyes of choicer 
— peeping from out the breast and side-pockets of their capacious 
shooting-jackets. Here and there, in the thickly-populated regions of 
Somers Town, Battle Bridge, Tottenham Court Road, or Shoreditch, 
the scenes of Saturday night are repeated—the low shops and glittering 
gin-palaces stand open, and continue so till towards church-time, when 
the police look round, and the proprietors are compelled reluctantly to 
close them. The overnight abominations in the shape of food, stale 
vegetables, fetid fish and meat, display themselves upon the stalls and 
open shopboards, and taint the atmosphere with their bad odour. Yet 
for these refuse viands there are purchasers—eager, half-starved, wretched- 
looking men and women. But amidst this repulsive picture some signs 
of beauty show themselves; and piles of plants, and baskets of fair 
flowers, soften by their presence the air of pollution, moral and physical, 
which the scene suggests—germs of good in the wild fields of evil—soft 
voices whispering of pure and lovely things, amidst all this rankness, 
and filth, and rags! And many, ay, many a sacrifice is made to home 
by the purchase of them as an offering to it—an offering that obviates 
half its coarseness, and lets in a glimpse of heaven on its unclean 
obscurity ; for a sense of sweetness, an appreciation of beauty, enters 
with them, and love is not all lost, nor a latent sentiment of niceness 
banished, from the meanest room wherein flowers find a place. 
Meanwhile the twittering of the mated sparrows, the golden sunshine 
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watering the walls, the roulades of a caged lark here and there, are 
so many signs of holiday for the week-long-wearied inmates of the city. 
The cross-surmounted of St. Paul's; the Abbey’s minarets ; the 
church-spires and cupolas ; the statues, streets, dingy wharfs and flag- 
dressed shipping, are all touched with the bright glory of the summer's 
morn; while on the river, sometimes ferrying a single fare, sometimes 2 
group of passengers, badged watermen in slender wherries and blue- 
and-searlet coats (brilliant as dragon-flies on some still pool), dart to 
and fro from shore to shore, dexterously avoiding the larger craft and 
the on-rushing heads of up-bound steamers. 

There has been a long pause in the music of the church bells, but now 
they break forth again in a succession of running chimes, more loud, 
continuous, and general than the prelusive outpourings of the early 
morning ; every belfry bears its part in the clanging chorns, and ali 
the dall-looking streets, with their closed doors and windows, grow gay 
and animated with groups and rows and couples of well-dressed people 
wending their ways to various places of worship—long lines of charity- 
school children, two deep—girls in blue gowns, Clarissa Harlowe caps, 
and spotless mittens and tippets, looking all the prettier for the quaint 
simplicity of their dress ; with corresponding files of boys, in the unre- 
deemed ugliness of green coats, yellow breeches, blue or red stockings, 
and muffin caps. Other schools are there also—the ladies’ seminary, 
with its limited number of fair pupils, redolent of summer roses and 
suburban air, and fall of school-room grace and school-girl coquetry ; 
the latter chiefly aimed at the semi-grown youths of certain classical and 
commercial academies, who, with all the “ pomp and circumstance’’ of 
attendant ushers, and a presiding Dr. Blimber at their head, move on 
towards the orthodox establishment to which the bevy of young spinsters 
are progressing. 

There an old lady and gentleman, lustrous in superfine broadcloth and 
French satin—the victims of an apparent plethora of prosperity —jog on 
from their house in the square to the church at the corner, followed by 
a page and prayer-books. There a dainty lady, with a tall footman mn 

wake, and an aroma of “attar” clinging to her, passes with noise- 
less steps along the pavemént: there is something so sabbatically pure 
in her downcast eyes and gentle movements, that one would think only 
devotional thoughts had place within her, and hardly suspect that. the 
ink is not yet dry on a note of censure to Madame B , “artiste en 
corsets,” for a misfit in the article sent home overnight. Carriages 
roll through the streets towards the same destinations, and crowds of 
would-be-fine people tread on the heels of rank and wealth ; ecareful- 
looking parents divide their attention between their neighbours’ appear- 
ance and the behaviour of their own offspring; now bidding “ John’ 
not to look about him, now commenting sotto voce on the dress and air 
of the passers-by. Occasionally parties are encountered who have turned 
their backs upon the city’s sanctuaries, and are about to keep holiday 
in the green fields and pleasant places, which six days’ toil leaves only 
open to them on the seventh. 

Others again, for the most part housewives of the humbler classes, are 
met bearing their frugal dinners to the bakehouse—that earthly place of 
endless punishment, where no sabbath-rest is known, or holiday enyoyed— 
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where men grow grey, unconscious of a night’s repose, and fret and broil 
till middle-hife find them aged—harder worked, probably, on this than on 
any other working-day, that their fellow-men may enjoy it, and “air their 
spirits,” if it so suits them, in pleasant visitings to distant friends, in devo- 
tion at home, or in the nature-worship which the high places of the earth 
and the green groves thereof still make an instinct of the heart. And, 
O! let not the man of leisure, or formal sectarian, rail at the thousands 
who on this one day transport themselves from their labour-world—the 
city’s at tracks ; its dimgy offices and counting-houses ; its crowded 
workshops and busy wharfs ; its ing s and strange-smelli 
warehouses ; its ro sounds ieaacer mat of ae 
eries of want; the rush, the throng, the clamour, the smoking of 
factories ; the clanking of machinery; the harsh music, under cover of 
which beggary stalks the streets ; the rattle of its thousand i 
running here and there an hourly race against time. Let them not rail 
at the born thral! of daily labour, who takes advantage of the summer's 
Sunday to refresh his soul with a notion of new scenes—a taste of 
nature's beauty ; who seeks the breezy hill-side, the green fields, the 
silver-sanded brooklets, and bares his week-long-fevered forehead “under 
a fresh tree's shade.’ Is there no religion in the grateful glance with 
which his eye surveys the unaccustomed beauty spread around him ?— 
the distant hills; the teeming valleys with green corn making mimic 
waves upon their slopes ; the scattered hamlets, like human folds, lymg 
white and still midst pastare-meads and sunny orchards ; the scented air; 
the soft blue sky, with clouds that look like frosted silver on it! Is 
there no sense of inborn piety in the sweet that falls upon his 
heart, and purifies it? Nay, it is good for him but to gaze upon the 
broad, ship-bearing river, with all its amplitude and glory; the white- 
winged vessels with their golden freights, wealth-bringmg handmaids to 
the shrine of commerce!—the waterside villages, each set in a green 
frame of sheltering trees—Erith, looking like a vignette to a poem, with 
its tall-spired ‘“‘ivy-mantled” echurch—the stately mansion and wooded 
heights of Belvidere, and primitive little inn and straggling village, 
labouring crookedly up the hill; to say nothing of the New Pier Hotel, 
and the skeleton terrace, that for the last two or three years has been 
vainly anticipating good times. These are adjuncts that do not yet 
combine with the other portion of the picture, and must be left to w 
in the future. 

Then there is Purfleet, like an adder coiled in the sun, externally so 
pretty that one forgets its fangs im admiration of its charming outside; 
and, with its heart filled with murderous ammunition, lies meekly down 
amidst water-sedges and marsh lands, with leafy woods sheltering it be- 
hind, and the chalk cliff that has warmed it into existence on the off hand, 
leading the eye to that most picturesque spot on the Essex side of the 
river, its crowning beauty, the Beacon Hill! Nor must Greenhithe, with 
its antique church at Stone, its pleasant neighbourhood, and the fair 
a. and fairer inmate of Ingress Abbey, the people’s poetess, 

liza Cook, be forgotten. Nor Tilbury, with its dusky gateway 
and bristling batteries, bringing- to mind the spectacle of Elizabeth, 
field-marshal's baton in hand, riding slowly along the ranks of her ie 
assembled there, previous to the destruction of the far-famed Armada. Jn 
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leasant opposition to the dull old fort shine out the almshouses at North- 
fleet (where, by the way, the river pilgrim is almost at his shrine); and 
who can behold these goodly monuments of modern charity, without the 
spirit of philanthropy stirring in his heart a desire to emulate such mercy? 
for a mite given in love is as much as a thousand when weighed in the 
balance of the Great Almoner; and thus we would have the sabbath 
wanderer find “ tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons 
in stones, and good in everything.” 

But while we have been following his route to Gravesend, we have 
forgotten the appearance of the streets in town, where animated carica- 
tures meet you at every step, so broadly ridiculous or pitiably droll that 
tears come with our laughter. It is a day for “ Gents” to be abroad, and 
all the full-fledged finery of feminine vulgarity waits but a sunny Sunday to 
take wing. What shiny silk hats, and tight boots, and extrayagant-looking 
paletots, one passes ; what lots of gay parasols, in all their primal newness 
(having only cast their tickets overnight), worn in all sorts of ways but 
that in which the sun lies! Here the poor relation, in her faded silk of 
obsolete pattern—obsolete even in Charles Lamb’s time—nervous, gentle, 
unassuming, moves softly on, unconscious of the mirth her short waist and 
scanty dress affords the giggling mantua-makers’ apprentices behind her, 
who, having exhausted fashion on the meanest materials, feel all the im- 
portance of crinoline and the last style of bonnet, and behave accordingly ; 
the pavement is all too narrow for the temporary expansion of their slim 
persons, and no one passes who does not, in their own opinion, suffer by 
comparison with them. Ah! there is one who is at least a match for 
them in self-importance—an attic Brummel—a would-be beau—with his 
hair thrust furiously out over either temple, his hat put on with what he 
considers a becoming obliquity, his cane obtruding from his side-pocket, 
his one glove swinging in the hand of the other, and wristbands suspi- 
ciously paraded. With what an air of supremacy he takes the wall of the 
thin old gentleman in nankeeen tights and snuff-coloured surtout, who, 
with the humility of weak old age, shuffles on, unnoticing the rudeness ! 
and how amusingly far off he keeps from the remarkably in-backed elderly 
lady, with the look of a poissarde and the carriage of a recruiting sergeant, 
who is hasteping on with expanded fingers impatient of the constraint a 
once-a-week acquaintance with gloves imposes ! 

‘Here a triad of small boys ape the vices of men, and invest their half- 
pence in the first tobacconist’s shop in vegetable Havannas. There a 
group of gaily dressed young women (furnished like the little Primroses 
inthe Vicar of Waketield’s family picture), each with an orange in her 
hand, are taking their dessert as they walk on—much to the astonishment 
of a gentleman in varnished boots, light trousers, and summer-cloth 
paletot, who regards every woman he meets with a sort of look-and-die 
air!—a city Narcissus, who has ogled his shadow in the plate-glass of the 
shop windows till he has scarcely complacency left for any other object. 

where we will, a mortal war appears to be waged between taste and 
colour, for very few elegant persons are to be met with in the streets on 
Sunday ; even the equipages are peculiar, and afford greater scope for 
remark than the limits of this paper will admit. Meanwhile, the clangour 
of the church-bells, so often heard throughout the day, has wholly ceased. 
Private carriages, hired vehicles, travellers’ gigs, the would-be-fast-man’s 
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dog-cart, the shopkeeper's quiet one-horse chaise, the laundress’s light cart 
kage misnomer, by the way, on these occasions, when seven in 

ily are sometimes packed behind the unfortunate animal in the shafts) 
are al returning to their several homes. 

The sun has set; the lamplighter, that metropolitan Jack-a-lanthorn, 
is seen darting here and there across the street, a trail of light markin 
his progress; and people stand with the doors wide open, talking with 
their neighbours in the sultry twilight, as if still loth to terminate the 
day. Let us pass from the crowded streets to the scarcely less crowded 
but more airy neighbourhood of the bridges. How sharply the tall funnels 
of the water-side factories, the church-spires, gasometers, and the irre- 
gular outline of house-tops and chimneys, are traced against the flushing 
sky, in contrast with the dubious-looking structures abutting the river, 
on either side of which great beds of barges lie moored, and show like 
dusky shoals of mud at low water. Now and then a sheaf of rays darts 
from the prow of a diminutive steamboat, which a moment after is seen 
shooting, wedge-like, through an opposite bridge, to the great delight of 
the idlers in the alcoves, who are enjoying river air and scenery at the 
least outlay of trouble and expense. Spanning the river above and 
below, double and triple rows of lamps appear, tracing the outlines of 
Waterloo and London Bridges; and overhead the moon in her first quar- 
\. ter, with a little knot of starry handmaids, is gazing down upon the 
gurgling river and teeming city, where (for all we have seen some of 
them home) we could fancy that the houses had emptied themselves 
afresh of their inhabitants, who still throng the streets and thoroughfares, 
pouring in a two-vent stream across these mile-wide arches—on, on, 
from railway terminus and river-piers, from walks in the suburbs, from 
innumerable places of worship, from parks and public gardens, and various 
other haunts of citizen resort. It is only in the distant west-end squares 
that things look quiet. There, inthe calm bright moonlight, the trees, in 
the green leafiness of June, are fanning themselves with just an air of 
motion ; and the scent of the pink hawthorn and of the lime leaves, not 
yet shaken out of the folds that Nature’s hand has laid them in, and 
redolent of honey-dew, fills the soft atmosphere and penetrates the houses, 
which stand with their windows wide open, as if gasping internally for 
air. In the particular square we have in our mind’s eye, the figure of 
the seated statesman, colossal in Roman robes and pedestalled in bronze, 
seems to becalm the place with the tranquillity of its classic presence ; its 
ample brow and eloquent features, delineated by the clear moonlight and 
faced by the flushing west, where the sun has left the warm track of its 
setting, look even more imposing than by day: and while we gaze, the 
rich tones of a chamber-organ in an adjoining mansion burst forth into 
the divine air “‘ Venite adoremus,” and a stillness more palpable for the 
interruption settles down upon the silent houses, the trees, the statue 3 
and Night, with all her stars, canopies the giant city, and ends our Sum- 
mer’s Sunday in Town. 
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LEGITIMIST REVELATIONS OF THE LATE FRENCH REVO. 
LUTION. 


M. Caperiaus states that the first portions of his work entitled La 
Société et les Gouvernements de [ Europe depuis la Chute de Louis- 
Philippe jusqu’a la Présidence de Louis- Napoléon- Bonaparte, noticed 
in the last number of this Magazine, has been most violently at- 
tacked. The author justly observes, that little else could have been 
expected; for a history of the times we live in cannot be undertaken, éven 
with the utmost regard for the susceptibilities of the living, without 
wounding some, and awakening in others the memory of many painful 
and bitter occurrences. ‘The feeling,” he adds, “which induces us all 
to believe ourselves without a fault and without a reproach; in presence of 
the great ruin of a monarchy, will not be the least curious testimony of 
the infatuated pride of the age. We see a government, to consolidate 
which cost eighteen years of labour; it was in possession of a brave 
army, an energetic administration, an attentive police, fortifications, and 
bastioned enclosures; and yet it fell between two suns, before a small 
minority : and in the face of this every one claims to have been full of 
forethought and judgment !” 

At a moment, (M. Capefigue proceeds with his narrative,) when M. 
Emile de Girardin was endeavouring to read a little bit of paper which 
contained the abdication of Louis Philippe, and General Lamoriciere was 
proclaiming a truce in virtue of another ordinance which named him Com- 
mandant of the National Guard, the insurgents were doing their utmost to 
suffocate, by means of enormous quantities of combustibles, fifty men of 
the 14th regiment of the line, whom they did not dare to attack face to 
face. A little body of gallant soldiers had stopped the whole column of 
rebels, yet they were left there to be put to death ; while the mob, with 
its habitual instinct, shouted out “ Vive la ligne !” in order to flatter the 
soldiery and subvert resistance. ‘To this it has been answered, “ We had 
no orders; we were even told to avoid fighting ;”’ as if it required orders 
to prevent the massacre of so many heroic comrades who wore the French 
uniform! ‘The King and the Duke de Nemours having abdicated—the 
one as king, the other as regent—they remained quietly at the Tuileries, 
thinking that everything would be settled, and that the regency remained 
a mere affair of the Chambers, a simple political solemnity. 

Those who were really guilty (if there are any who are guilty, in the fatality 
of events) were of two descriptions: such as knew the nature and the real cha- 
racter of mob insurrections, and who allowed it to be for a moment supposed that 
such could be stayed by concessions instead of being put down by force; and 
those who, being in possession of posts of honour, allowed the column of rebels 
to find its way even into the court-yard of the Tuileries. Was there any struggle, 
any pretence even of defence? None whatsoever. There were altogether scarcely 
1500 men—half workmen in blouses, half gamins—and no small number of women, 
preceded by about 100 National Guards in their uniform, who were allowed thus 
to take possession of the Carousel without any one opposing them. Everywhere 
the same subterfuge, the same pretensions—shouts of “ Vive la ligne !” and a few 
uniforms of National Guards—the appearance of which had the effect of opening 
a way for the rebels, and of paralysing vigorous resistance on the part of the 
military. 

It was at this crisis, M. Capefigue relates, that Marshal Bugeaud, 
although deprived of any actual command, attempted a last step with 
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Louis Philippe. “If his majesty,” he insisted, upon objections being urged. 


to military reprisals, “‘ considers himself so far engaged by the negotia- 
tions at this moment pending, as not to wish to iderabe personal resist- 
ance, let him retire into one of the forts around Paris.” The veteran 
marshal knew that he could himself rely upon the fidelity of the troops 
for giving protection to the Tuileries and driving back the insurgents. 
But Louis Philippe was in a state of absolute prostration; his head fell 
upon his breast, and scarcely could a few articulate words be distinguished. 
What must I do? Shall I get on horseback? They are going to pillage 
the Tuileries!’ were sentences that he repeated over and over again. 
Marshal Bugeaud saw that nothing could be obtained where all intelli- 

nce had disappeared, and even energy was lost; and he withdrew from 
the Tuileries. 

The king’s surprise when he was told that he must quit his palace, 
which was invaded by the populace, is described as being beyond bounds. 
The question of the regency had been settled ; the Duke de Nemours had 

iven in; every concession that was asked for had been granted to the 


extreme left and to the people: Where then were the promises of Messrs. . 


Odilon Barrot and Thiers? The unfortunate king, leaning on the arm 
of the queen, his head sinking down upon his bosom, could not believe in 
the events that were taking place around him. The same day, the 24th 
\vof February, a fearful tempest broke over Paris ; “it was a kind of inter- 
tropical hurricane, in which wind, thunder, and hail strove for mastery, 
and amid which the noise of musketry rose above the peals of thunder, 
‘themselves less lugubrious than the sounds of the alarm-bell and the wild 
shouts of the ferocious mob. It seemed as if the anger of God manifested 
itself, or that some sinister marriage had taken place between bad passions 
and the powers of darkness.” : 

The flight is picturesquely described, according to M. Capefigue, 


from the memoranda of a Garde National a cheval. 


M. Crémieux was heard to say to the Duke de Montpensier, “ Be of good 
cheer, Monsieur le Duc; the regency will be proclaimed, and everything will be 
sarranged.” Half-way down the great avenue, a national guard, whose schapska 
had got entangled in the branches of a chestnut-tree, was thrown from his horse. 
The king stopped a moment, as if to help the poor fellow. “Come, come, sire,” 
said the Duke de Montpensier, “let us get on, let us get on.” And the melan- 
\choly procession continued its way. 


We do not see much that is novel in other points of detail; but in 
that which refers to historical facts, M. Capefigue justly remarks, “‘ How 
could the crown be defended with resolution, when every minute there 
was some change or other of objects?” The 21st and the 22nd, the 
army was to support M. Guizot and his system; in the evening it was 
no longer that—reform was granted, and M. Mole was to be ruler. The 
same night Messrs. Thiers and Odilon Barrot were in power. They 
‘engaged that everything should be preserved; and they failed in their 
“pretensions, and the army had to obey the regency. The truly ex- 
traordinary circumstances which the new regency combination were 
Mefeated, the invasion of the Chambers, the defection of M. Marie and of 
M. Crémieux, and the final blow to the existing state of things given by 
-M. de Lamartine and M. Ledru Rollin, are graphically narrated ; and 
-it must not be omitted, that in this account M. Capefigue does not 
exculpate his own party. 
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The profound repugnance entertained by the legitimists for the dynasty of 
1830, made them repudiate with contempt the idea of a regency with the royalty 
of the Comte de Paris. ‘“ What the Orleanists had despised, almost with 
sarcasm—the noble, the holy words of Charles X.; the warm prayers of the 
Duchess of Berry, in favour of the royal child which the principle of tradition 
called to the throne: and to-day the Orleanists asked for their house that respect 
which they had never shown for the elder branch! Is it that the forehead of the 
young Duke of Bordeaux is not as pure, as worthy of wearing the crown, as that 
of the Duke de Bordeaux ?” 


When M. de Larochejacquelin advocated the appeal to a convocation 
of the country fairly consulted, and to a provisional government con- 
stituted for the time being to receive that public opinion, he did almost 
as much unwittingly to overthrow the chances of his own party, as De 
Lamartine and Ledru Rollin knowingly did by voting for a provisional 
greeny to overthrow all monarchy whatsoever ; but jn the one case 
the legitimists accomplished what they considered to be a duty; in the 
other, a poet-patriot and an imperious demagogue only served the 
purposes of their own ambition. ‘The account given of the installation 
of M. de Lamartine is particularly amusing. 


It was in the midst of these vociferations, threats, and extortionate demands, 
that the Provisional Government, founded in the offices of the public journals 
more than in the Chambers, came to take possession of the Hotel de Ville. An 
ocular witness, an officer in the National Guard much devoted to the Republican 
idea, M. Saint Amand, has related as follows the strange march of the members 
of this government from the Palais Royal to La Gréve:—“I was going to the 
Chambers,” he says, “ and I heard shouts of ‘ A man of the people and a National 
Guard to protect M. de Lamartine!’ Patriotism and friendship inspiring M. 
Bastide, he offered his arm on one side to the poet, and I went forward and offered 
another. We then took the lead in a procession, the details of which I soon 
arranged; two drums ahead, followed by a flag, the proprietor of which pushed 
himself forward with naked arms. We thus issued from the Salle des Séances 
upon the Quay d’Orsay. Ledru Rollin walked for some time alongside; the crowd 
was not oppressive. We proceeded peacefully enough along the left bank of the 
Seine as far as the Pont Neuf. At the Pont Royal, the two drummers and the 
flag, forming the head of the column, having turned towards the Tuileries, we 
effected a separation, preferring the side of the river which was the least en- 
cumbered by the crowd. Dupont de I’Kure followed behind in a little cabriolet. 
M. de Lamartine, although suffering, was upheld by his natural energy, but he 
was dying of thirst. ‘Ten times on the road I obtained a little wine and water to 
give him strength to arrive across the barricades at the Hotel de Ville, where a 
crowd, that it was almost impossible to make one’s way through, was awaiting us. 
The whole of this road, we busied ourselves in proclaiming the Provisional 
Government and the name of M. de Lamartine, while we held that person himseif 
up to view; the people took off their hats, and answered, but not without expres- 
sions of surprise, to our vivats. 


It was M. Ledru Rollin, now in his turn a fugitive, who, according to 
M. Capefigue, altered the first manifesto of M. de Lamartine—nominating 
a government with republican forms to consider of the welfare of the 
state and the wishes of the people—into a bond fide Republic, and who 
thus hurried the majority into what was then an untried and an unknown 
future. ‘ Was it possible,” asks M. Capefigue, “under the armed 
pressure from without, to deliberate freely or spontaneously? ‘The first 
condition imposed by the armed multitude was a Republic—without pro- 
crastination, without delay—as, indeed, something r oo were in dread of 
seeing escape them.” 

In times of revolution, there is a very method of obtaining 

laces—that is, to seize upon them ; an arm-chair is vacant—sit down in 
it, and all is said. Thus it is that Messrs. Caussidiére and Sobrier took 
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ion of the Prefecture of Police—swords by their sides, pistols in 
their hands. So also M. E. Arago, in a similar manner, took possession 
of the administration of the post-office. 

In the offices of the Réforme, at the very moment when the members of the 
Provisional Government were about to go to the Hétel de Ville, there appeared a 
man of high stature, thick body, belonging to the hardy race of boatmen on 
Lake Leman, with a gun in his hand, pistols in his waistband, his face covered 
with powder, who offered himself, rather than was selected, to act as a‘ police 
officer at this trying moment, It was Marc Caussidiére, whose rude lifé had been 
spent in conspiracies ; one of those exceptional characters to whom history is a 
legend of belief, conviction, and duplicity. Let us never despise those who have 
faith. In the political struggles of Lyons, Saint Etienne had always seen the 
vigorous, athletic M. Marc Caussidiére at hands with the police. Brought before 
the Court of Paris in 1834, he had been subjected to a conviction, which a lucky 
amnesty brought to a premature close. M. Caussidiére set up again in his old 
business as commercial traveller, mixing up with the same a little politics. The 
journal La Réforme gave him employment as collector of may: CE ; and M. 
Marc Caussidiére used to take his frugal repast in the cabaret, and his relaxations 
at the es/aminet, till a revolution was, by some strange fantasy, going to place him 
at the head of that very police which had never kept its eyes off him. Since the 
conspiracy of General Mallet, nothing like it had been seen; the conspirator of 
the night became the governor of the morning, so that the new delegate of police 
could find his own name in his own offices. 


This sketch of one of the most remarkable offshoots of the Revo- 
Jution corresponds closely with one we gave at the time, in the New 
Monthly. M. Sobrier, although an ardent Republican, was, it appears, 
of a totally different character. He was a young man of cultivated 
mind, mild pleasing manners; and, above all, he had a little fortune 
(about 400/. a-year, it is said), and hence he was treated with great 
respect by the mob. ‘“Sobrier is rich, a proprietor, and yet he is with 
us,” they exclaimed ; and while Caussidiere had the militia, Sobrier had 
his equally devoted followers and partisans. 

M. Capefigue is of opinion that the majority of those who took part 
in the great adventure of the 24th of February, did not anticipate the 
disastrous consequences that followed to industry, commerce, finances, and 
to the whole material situation of the country. M. Goudchaux, for 
example, who became Minister of Finances, was a banker in high repute, 
who fancied that, after a slight effervescence, a mere street row, credit 
would return to its normal condition. “ Indeed, it always happens with 
those who overthrow a government, that they imagine that from that 
moment their task is over, and that, the last power knocked down, there 
only remains to put oneself in its place. Therein lies a great error ; for 
it is then that the real difficulty commences—the separation of the pure 
from the impure forces of the revolution, the organisation of victory and 
the disentangling of chaos.” The most difficult task of keeping down 
that destructive mob, which it had had the imprudence to head the day 
before, was assigned to the National Guard ; and it was but a fair atone- 
ment of its first error. The whole of the honest and industrious portion 
of the population were obliged to take up arms ; and opinions, regrets, 
everything, was lost sight of in the common danger. 

In times of revolution it is always extreme opinions that obtain 
most favour; the more an idea is exaggerated, the more will the excited 
passions of the mob be gratified by it. The Provisional Government, 
which at the onset divided itself into Socialists, Montagnards, and 
Girondists, had a difficult question to grapple with—the colour of the 
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national flag. The armed masses below insisted upon a red flag ; but 
Lamartine decided the knotty point by intimating that “ he accepted the 
tricolour flag because it had been round the world, while the red flag had 

been round the Champ de Mars with martial law.” Next came 
the epoch of proclamations, manifestos, public acts, speeches and placards 
innumerable. “The spirit of revolutions,” says: M. pn “+ ig 
essentially garrulous.” Everything was prostituted to popular passions ; 
the million of francs devoted to the Civil List was handed over to the 
working classes, and a special commission was instituted to inquire into 
the question of labour. The Luxembourg was handed over to the com- 
mission, and the Tuileries were converted into a hospital for invalided 
workmen. Never were the working classes so honoured and exalted: 
nothing was too good or too great for them. The money of the indus- 
trious, the goods of the proprietary, the rewards of mefit*and of long 
services, even to the palaces of kings, were placed at the disposal, not of 
the sovereign people, but of the sovereign rabble. The complement of 
absurdity was attained when government undertook to assure work to the 
workman, and a salary proportioned to his work. 

Caussidiére having driven Sobrier out of the Prefecture, he had by 
that time become sole master of the Parisian police. Once more his 
figure comes out on the revolutionary canvass, as the most striking and 
the most characteristic one of the time. 

He was to be seen, during the first few days that followed upon the Revolution 
of February, with two pistols in his waistband, and an immense sword suspended 
by a broad sash, his dress puckered up in orthodox revolutionary style, going to 
wait upon M. Ledru Rollin, at that time Minister of the Interior, to consult upon 
general measures of police. His giant stature, his herculean frame, consorted 
well with his rough voice and repulsive manners. It must, however, be admitted, 
that with all his faults, Caussidi@re was sincere in his intentions. Py nature 
cunning and artful, it was his great ambition to show tothe people of Paris, that 
one of the “ people,” a dictator drawn forth from the prisons and from conspira- 
cies, could assure public tranquillity in a city in a state of insurrection. This 
was Caussidiére’s great pride, and he spent night and day in conciliating, re- 
assuring, convincing all parties: his word was oracular with the Montagnards ; 
and the Sectionaries, whose rude threats and violences he rebuked, were kept back 
even by a look or a gesture; when he did speak, it was of nothing but broken 
necks, and brains blown out. His stature gave strength even to these strong 
(and peculiarly Parisian) expressions; and it was well known that Marc Caus- 
sidiére could, with a turn of his muscular arm, break the body of a man—as had 
happened in the case of 4 police agent who had attempted to arrest him at 
“‘ Saint Etienne.” 

M. de Lamartine exhibited extreme weakness in associating himself 
with such a description of persons. He who condescended to sacrifice 
his own personal friends, protectors of the Restoration and of the Royalty 
of July, was now in continual conference with Messrs. Blanqui, Barbés, 
and Flotte, and others of the same stamp, because he wished to conciliate 
them. The poet has since said that he was playing with thunder; but 
M. Capefigue remarks that it is time to deseend from the lofty image 
suggested by an excessive personality. M. de Lamartine followed the 
instincts of a simple mortal ; he separated himself from the conquered to 
ally himself with the conquerors. Therein lay the whole position of 
things at the Hétel de Ville—a Provisional Government divided into 
three or four factions, each conspiring one against another. In the midst 
of this struggle of opinions and factions, — one inquired what had 
become of the constitutional guarantees, by which it was intended, accord- 
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ing to the publicists, to protect the entire social order—as if social order 
could exist in anything else than the frank and honest expression of the 
manners and customs of a people. ‘ If,” says M. Capefigue, “an Eng- 
lish minister, under a monarchic government, had arrogated to himself 
the dictatorial powers of the Provisional Government, he would not only 
have been liable to impeachment, he would have been sent to Bedlam for 
life. Liberty of thought and action are totally and utterly inconsistent 
with revolutionary or democratic rule.” me 

M. Ledru Rollin, as Home Minister, especially charged himself with 
the mission of making the new republic respected, if not beloved. To 
effect this he sent forth a horde of commissaries, to whom powers were 
given of such magnitude as to cast society, already more or less resigned 
to the new state of things, into a state of mixed terror and apprehension. 
These commissaries, without power, despised by all honest and intelligent 
persons, and repudiated by the military, were but badly received in the 
provinces. The large towns especially, as Bordeaux, Lille, and Amiens, 
could not tolerate the dictatorship of a few diseased imaginations, who 
came to force their opinions upon them in the name of the Committee of 
Public Safety. M. Ledru Rollin, assisted by M. Jules Favre, sent forth, 
upon this, that ministerial circular, which could have been suggested by 
nothing but feelings of spite, and which raised the commissaries at once 
to the position of proconsuls. In some cities, supported by the mob, 
the latter were enabled to hold these situations for a brief time. It 
would be difficult to imagine anything more rjdiculous than the dictator- 
ship of M. Arago at Lyons, and of M. Joly at Toulouse, crowned with 
garlands of oak and gilt; the more intelligent and respectable classes of 
society quietly submitting to a yoke so unconstitutionally and strangely 
imposed upon them. The next step; of an equally extraordinary character, 
and which also emanated from the mad brains of M. Ledru Rollin, was 
to undertake to educate and train the rustic mind to a knowledge and 
adoration of the new Republic and all its perfections. Madame George 
Sand was especially employed to issue these bulletins of instruction 
transmitted by the Central Committee to the departments, and which 
hastened to announce that the old monarchical system, which brutalised 
intelligence and dried up the heart, had fallen at London, at Berlin, and 
Vienna, and had disappeared everywhere from the face of the earth. 
The proconsuls were also busy at the same time declaiming against pro- 
perty, riches, and capital, the possessors of which were denounced as the 
leeches of the poor classes; and they were at the same time to lay the 
foundation of a system of Communism and Socialism, which they could 
not understand themselves. 

The provinces, on the other hand, soon began to feel that the 
sovereignty of the people, so much boasted of, was in reality the dictation 
of that frenzied rabble which filled up the space before the Hétel de Ville 
with its frantic cries. A reaction against this most unintelligent kind of 
dictatorship began very soon to manifest itself. This caused the editors 
of La Réforme and Le National to take up their pens in terror, and to 
proclaim that if the elections did not answer the expectations of the 
‘€ people,” the “ people” (that is, the crowd before the Hdtel de Ville) 
would not accept them ! 

M. Ledru Rollin, who was partial to show and luxury, and not of an 
illiberal disposition, laid open the secret funds to his party, in that free- 
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and-easy manner which left it to the future to decide upon the merits of 
such au appropriation. The pleasures of society and of the table suc- 
ceeded to the melodrama of slouched hats and pistols at the waistband. 
The charlatanism of regard for the poor in the mouth, and of individual 
luxurious indulgence in practice, became in a short time universal among 
the democrats, from the minister to the lowest delegate. Society was 
in far too corrupt a state for the austere fraternity of a great republic. 

M. Goudchaux having failed in re-establishing the confidence of the 
financial world, when his colleagues were preaching Socialism and Com- 
munism, withdrew, and was succeeded by M. Garnier Pagés, a person 
who thought that all financial matters might be made state questions of, 
and that bankers and capitalists were not only unnecessary but actual 
evils. The consequence was, that bank and treasury, under such a 
system, had in a brief time to suspend payments ; and strangers, terrified 
at the new aspect of affairs, hurried away in every direction from the 
capital. 

‘On the other hand, in the equally complicated department of Foreign 
Affairs, M. de Lamartine, who brought to that post a brilliant name and 
a poetical renown, had a first duty to fulfil according to diplomatic 
usage, which was to notify the existence of the Republic to the repre- 
sentatives of the various European powers. This he did in a brief cir- 
cular, dated the 4th of March, the reception of which was duly acknow- 
ledged; but intimate relations were only at first established with Switzer- 
land and the United States. This first circular was followed the next 
day by that celebrated manifesto in which M. de Lamartine insulted mon- 
archical Europe by declaring democracy to be the most perfect and noble 
form of government, and that the nations who lived under kings were in 
a state of bondage and degradation; and in which, while he said that the 
we would condescend to live in harmony with existing monarchies, 
and that war was not a principle of the Republic, he at the same time 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Happy will France be if war is declared against her, and 
she is thus obliged to increase in power and in glory.” And he con- 
cludes by those still more vemarkable sentences, in which he declared 
that the French Republic would always reserve to itself the right of pro- 
tecting by’ force of arms those legitimate movements of nationality 
which sprang from the people. Poland, Italy, Hungary, Ireland, each 
oppressed nation, might rise up—the Republic would hold forth its 
hand to protect it! What a contrast does this republican boast of 
March, 1848,present to republican acts in 1849! A double monarchy, at 
once temporal and spiritual—a thraldom of mind as well as body, imposed 
upon a nation struggling against odds for its independence ; and that by 
a republic which started by proclaiming itself in the van of all national 
movements! M, de Lamartine said to the Tuscans, to the Piedmontese, 
to the Romans, to Naples, to Sicily, “ Overthrow your traditionai govern- 
ments, tumble down crowns, establish even a great Italian republic,—and 
we will give you our support in the struggle.’”” What has been thie 
result? Austria has settled accounts with Lombardy, with Piedmont, 
and with Tuscany ; and Naples has done the same in regard to Sicily. 
It remained for the French to give the last kick, at Rome, to the dead 
ass-in-lion’s-hide of Republicanism. 

While M. de Lamartine humbled himself before England, in the same 
manifesto, by intimating that the extinct dynasty carried away with it 
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those apprehensions of war which had been suggested by the personal 
ambition of family alliances in Spain, he at the same time insulted the 
Queen’s government by declaring that Spain ought and should be free ! 
“ This puerile and ridiculous manifesto,” says M. Capefigue, “contained 
the seeds of an overthrow of all public rights throughout Europe.” 

The next step of the Provisional Goverment was, while it respected the 
great powers, England, Austria, and Prussia, which might enforce their 
principles by large armies, to let loose upon the lesser powers of Bel- 
gium, Piedmont,' and Baden, many thousands of refugees, who engaged 
to proclaim the Republic in those countries. If they succeeded, so much 
the better; if they failed, the part taken in the matter by the French 
Republic could be disavowed. “Go: may God grant you victory!” 
Such was the feeling openly expressed by the Republic to the foreign 
insurgents, and yet it proclaimed itself to be at peace with Europe! 

It so happened that the Belgian cabinet was perfectly well informed of 
the movements of the Republicans, and quite prepared to repel the revo- 
lutionary invasion of its frontiers. The insurgents, armed with muskets 
taken out of the French arsenals, advanced in columns to the frontier; 
and where they expected support and enthusiasm, they found resistance 
and disgrace. The affair of Risque-Tout was the fest real and im- 
portant check received by the propagandists. Europe began to feel that, 
\with a little energy and skill combined, it might still get through the 
crisis. 

This was more particularly the case in England, where the power and 
number of the Chartists became at this moment greatly exaggerated. 
“If there existed,” says M. Capefigue, “‘some few Republicans among 
the Chartists, who declebned against Queen Victoria, the great majority 
were in favour of the sovereignty over the three countries, and vociferated 
“God save the Queen!’ It was therefore a great illusion to give credit 
to the report of a republic having been declared in England, and which 
was so industriously circulated by the French republicans: the Whig 
ministry had with great tact withdrawn its more unpopular bills in 
reference to questions of taxation; and by the 20th of March there no 
longer existed anything in England suggestive of anxiety, beyond the 
serious aspect of affairs on the Continent, where the government still kept 
up its former relations.” 

The country in which the propagandists were destined to effect most 
mischief was Italy, which had been in a state ripe for insurrection ever 
since the ‘24th of February. ‘It is incontestable,” says M. Capefigue, 
“that the Italian refugees threw themselves upon the old country from 
every part of France, urged by the secret impulse given to them by the 
Provisional Government. But even these insurrectionists were divided 
into two parties—one that accepted the existing governments, only with 
liberal modifications; the other dreaming about a democratic union, the 
seat of government to be at Rome or Milan. The expedition which was 
got up at Lyons was armed and paid by the Provisional Government, pre- 
cisely as in the case of that sent to the Belgian frontier: its disgrace was 
even more signal, for, in possession for a few moments of Chambery, it was 
driven out and dispersed by the pitchforks of the Savoyard peasants, who 
were devoted to the house of Savoy. 

M. Capefigue traces the insurrection in Lombardy to four causes: first, 
July.—voL. LXXXVI. NO, CCCXLILL. 2E 
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the manifesto of M. de Lamartine ; secondly, the influence of the refu- 
gees; thirdly, the generous but imprudent notions of Pius [X. upon the 
unity and liberty of Italy; and fourthly, the personal ambition of Charles 
Albert: but he omits in this enumeration the most powerful of all causes— 
the national hatred and hostility to the domination of a foreign power, 
This impetuous insurrection, led on by the Poles, did not even allow of a 
regular resistance. Field Marshal ane was obliged to fali back 
upon Mantua and Verona. Still Young Italy relied for success mainly 
on the co-operation of France. Young Italy was destined to be painfully 
undeceived. 

M. Capefigue traces in a similar manner the origin of the insurrection 
at Berlin to this most absurd manifesto of the 5th of March. But he ad- 
mits, that if the impulse of the insurrectional movement came from Paris, 
the principle existed previously in the schools of the Prussian capital, 
and the spirit of imitation did the rest. Barricades were erected ; and it 
was necessary to use military force to repel that which was undoubtedly 
& genuine revolutionary government. In the mean time, as had occurred 
in respect to London, an extraordinary telegraphic despatch was stuck up 
at the Bourse on the 16th of March, announcing not only that a republic 
had been substituted to the Prussian monarchy, but that King Frederick 
William was a captive in the hands of the imsurrectionists. ‘‘ Whence,” 
M. Capefigue asks, ‘these extraordinary reports, these repeated public 
falsifications of events? It was owing, he says, to the simple circumstance 
that the foreign minister had no other correspondents but the propagan- 
dists; and the latter were constantly mistaking their hopes for realities. 
The idea of a German republic having failed, the French ministry began 
to favour the idea of German unity, under a constitutional emperor—that 
emperor to be the King of Prussia. M.de Lamartine openly gave out, 
that the alliance of such a constitutional and imperial unity with France 
would not be too much to resist the immense resources of Russia. 

The success of the insurrection at Vienna filled the propagandists with 
joyful surprise, and with new hopes for the future. The progress of 
disorder and anarchy appeared to be almost assured. M. de Metternich 
was in London, with the Prince of Prussia and M. Guizot. M. Arago 
formed au army of the Alps with great ostentation, but little real effici- 
ency. Lord Palmerston declared that he would not permit the entrance 
of a French army into Italy ; and Charles Albert said he had not asked 
for any aid, nor did he solicit it. There only remained for M. de Lamar- 
tine to say that the army should not cross the Alps, unless it was appealed 
to to that effect by an Italian power. He had also apologies to make at 
Turin, as he had at Brussels, for permitting the frontiers of countries 
with whom he professed to be at peace to be invaded by bodies of insur- 
rectionists. He had greater concessions to make than were ever made 
by M. Guizot in his worst days. And out of all this a great fact made 
itself generally felt,—which was, that Germany, Belgium, and Italy 
separated themselves from that which M. Capefigue designates as ‘the 
French idea.” 

In the mean time, the Emperor Nicholas could see nothing in the 
French Revolution but a fact which threatened every crowned head in 
Europe. Immense levies were ordered throughout the empire of Russia ; 


and every preparation has been made, in alliance with the Sclayonic and 
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Scandinavian populations, for one of those vast wars, accompanied 
migrations of people and nations, such as occurred in the fourth and fi 
centuries. England, in concert with Russia, pressed upon the Ottoman 
Porte the imperious necessity of multiplying its armament for future 
events; and among those are the recovery of Algiers, and of the other 
olden Turkish provinces in Africa. 

The second volume of M. Capefigue’s work does not go beyond this— 
the period of M. Garnier Pagés’ administration of the finances, and of 
M. de Lamartine’s foreign policy. M. Cavaignac had refused to accept 
the office of minister of war until the army was allowed to return with 
honour to the capital. This alternative was refused: but we now know 
how it was subsequently conceded; how the first frightful and inevitable 
struggle ensued between society and the rejected of all classes; how the 
defeat of the Ultra-republicans paved the way to the Presidency, which 
represented a name, and not impossibly a principle; and which principle, 
if existing, can be neither more nor less than military glory and imperial 
command. Still, upon the occasion of the recent elections, it was shown 
that the Ultra or Red Republicans, Socialists, Communists, and over- 
throwers of all characters and degrees, existed in some force throughout 
the country ; and what was worse, that under the perverse system of 
‘universal suffrage, by which the opinions of the lower classes must always 
have an ascendancy over that of the educated portion of the community, 
the representatives of the lovers of discord and anarchy were in greater 
numbers than ought fairly to have been the case, had the opinions of the 
respectable classes of society been represented by the existing system. 

Under such circumstances, and with such stubborn, fiery, and ambi- 
tious spirits as M. Ledru Rollin to lead—and men of so little principle 
as Serjeants Boichot and Rattier to follow—and the more able seconding 
of Etienne Arago, Felix Pyat, Suchet, Deville, Guinard, &c.—nothing 
but a collision, as we took the opportunity to point out in the last num- 
ber of the New Monthly, could have been anticipated. 

Declaration of open war between the two parties ensued upon the 
question of the policy pursued by government in regard to Rome. The 
Ultra-republicans naturally supported the cause of their brethren at the 
eternal city ; the French government knew full well, that the government 
imposed by the minority upon the Romans no more represented the 
opinions of the middle and better classes at Rome, than the doctrines of 
the Socialists and Communists did those of society at large in Paris or 
throughout the departments. Government, therefore, determined to con- 
tinue in the line of action which it had marked out to itself, notwith- 
standing a first check received by the gallant Oudinot, mainly owing to 
his anxiety to save the great conservatories of art, in the city which art 
has so long favoured. 

M. Ledru Rollin deemed that the great moment of a struggle for 
power had arrived.. He made the invasion of Rome, and the check re- 
ceived by the French arms, the groundwork of a bold attempt to im- 
peach Louis Napoleon and his ministers; and he at the same time publicly 
proclaimed in the Chambers that the constitution had been violated, and 
that the ‘ people” would defend it by every possible means, even by arms. 
The challenge thrown to government was not lost upon it. Seconded 
by General Changarnier, an Algerine officer of the same experience, 
same courage, and same resolution as Cavaignac, the government took 
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up the gauntlet, outvoted the ultra-faction, and thus necessarily drove it 
to have recourse to that which had been threatened—opposition by arms 
and civil warfare. The papers of the party were also seized at the same 
time, to dare them to the encounter. On Wednesday, June 13th, the 
attempted demonstration was made. On the part of the insurgents, the 
usual resources were brought into play: men in the uniform of the 
National Guard were put forward; the streets and boulevards were 
paraded; national songs were vociferated; and counter-plots, as on the first 
occasion, were attempted, but unsuccessfully. On the other hand, 
the experience of past insurrections was brought to bear against this 
resuscitation of old and exploded resources. ‘The columns of insurgents 
were intercepted, broken, and dispersed, by charges of infantry and 
cavalry; in no case was time afforded to form barricades which could 
offer any real resistance ; and the leaders of the insurrection, who had in 
the mean time installed themselves as a new Convention at the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Métiers, were surrounded, and for the most part captured. 
M. Ledru Rollin was, by accident or connivance, one of the few who 
escaped. 

Thus, one after another, have the heroes of February 1848 disap- 
peared from the political scene. The republicans of the eve have been 
each in his turn destined to recede before the republicans of the 
morrow. This was in the first instance the fate of the Alberts, 
the Louis Blancs, Barbés, Blanqui, and Caussidiére; next, that of the 
Lamartines, the Marrasts, the Aragos, and the Crémieuxs; then it came 
to the turn of the temporary military dictator, General Cavaignac; now 
nearly the last dregs of the Republic have been sifted from the honourable 
company of their fellow-representatives—lovers of order, or followers of 
legitimate, monarchical, or imperialist ideas. Soon, not a trace will remain 
of the Republic of 1848. The almost bloodless victory, for which French 
society has to thank the devotion of the army to the name and person of 
a Bonaparte, and the admirably firm, prudent, and able measures taken 
by General Changarnier to preserve the capital and various seats of 
government from surprise, will no doubt have considerable influence both 
upon Frahce internally, and upon the whole politics of Europe; but 
viewed within itself, it is only one step towards that ulterior great strug- 
gle which still remains to be fought out between the three really great 
and intelligent parties that remain confronted—the Legitimists, Orleanists, 
and Na Seoaiste That the Socialists and Communists should be the 
first to fall, no one endowed with the mere attributes of common sense 
could fail to anticipate; but with Algerine generals ready to take com- 
mand of opposing parties, and with able political leaders attached at 
the same time to opposing interests, it would be absurd to say that the 
last triumph of order over anarchy was also a final triumph of an existing 
state of things over all external and internal discord. 
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THE HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 
By Cuarites Hervey, Esq. 


Obituary of the month: Marie Dorval; Angelica Catalani—Receipts of the 
Parisian Theatres—Mdlle. Lavoye—Juvenile féte at the St. James’s Theatre— 
Mr. Mitchell’s benefit—“ Le Comte Ory”—Madame Damoreau; Lafont—Ma- 


dame Doche—Rentrée of Moriani. 


Nor many weeks ago, an application was made by some of the most 


eminent literary men in France, including Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, 
Jules Janin, and Alexandre Dumas, to M. Léon Faucher, then Minister 
of the Interior, warmly advocating the re-engagement at the Theatre 
Francais of Madame Dorval, who had not appeared there for seven or 
eight years. Scarcely had their petition been delivered, when news 
arrived of the sudden and severe illness of the celebrated artiste at 
Caen, where she had intended performing some of her favourite cha- 
racters, and, a few days later, of her return to Paris almost in a dying 
state. The consequences of this imprudent step were, as might be ex- 
pected, fatal; and on Sunday, May 20, she breathed her last, regretted 
not only by her friends—and they were many—but by all who still 
cherished a recollection of her extraordinary talent. 

A detailed biography of Madame i is a desideratum in dramatic 
literature—the various notices published respecting her dealing, for the 
most part, far less with fact than with fiction. I am not, indeed, aware 
of the existence of any authentic data beyond the few scattered notes 
which I have hastily collected together, chiefly from original sources, 
and which I now offer to my readers, with selections from my own pri- 
vate memoranda. , 

Marie Dorval was born in 1792, but the place of her birth is not re- 
corded ; at the age of nineteen she had already commenced her dramatic 
career at Bayonne, where the officers of the garrison, with whom she 
was a great favourite, nicknamed her little Boulotte. Report hints that, 
while there, her beauty, or the charm of her acting, possibly both, added 
a marshal of France to the list of her admirers, which, if we may judge 
from contemporary accounts, must have been a tolerably long one. 

From that period we lose sight of her until 1818, when we find her 
performing her Parisian noviciate at the Porte St. Martin—a theatre 
then in high vogue, owing to the popularity of its chief supporters— 
Potier, Philippe, and Jenny Vertpré. Of these, the dramatic celebrity 
has already become matter of tradition ; but there yet remain, after the 
lapse of more than thirty years, two humbler members of that once 
brilliant troupe—two living witnesses of its past glories, who have been 
handed down as heir-looms by every successive manager, and without 
whom—in the eyes, at least, of its veteran habitués—the Porte St. 
Martin would be an anomaly. These are Vissot and good old Muessard. 

By slow but sure degrees, Madame Dorval worked her. way up from 
the fag end to the head of the company. The almost unnoticed 
débutante was soon forgotten in the impassioned actress, whose extraor- 
dinary native energy, physical and mental, more than compensated for 
the absence of that conventional correctness which is too often the attri- 
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bute of mediocrity. For several years, side by side with those pillars of 
modern French drama, Fredéric Lemaitre and Bocage, she shared their 
many triumphs and few reverses ; now harrowing her spell-bound listeners 
with the intense reality of her sufferings as the gambler’s wife in 
“Trente Ans;” now portraying, with all the impulse and passion of her 
ardent nature, the fondly-loving Adele d' Hervey in “ Antony.” 

Among the pieces more exclusively indebted for their favourable 
reception to Madame Dorval, I may mention “ Beaumarchais 4 Madrid,” 
and “ La Fiancée de Lammermoor ;” but it were idle, within my present 
limits, to attempt any detailed account of her successful creations. In- 
deed, to do so effectually, it would be requisite almost to enumerate the 
actress’s entire répertoire. 

On the return of Mademoiselle Georges from Russia, and the accession 
of M. Harel to the management of the Porte St. Martin, Madame Dorval 
quitted that theatre, and accepting various provincial engagements, soon 
extended her Parisian popularity far and wide throughout France. At 
length, April 21, 1834, she appeared for the first time at the Théatre 
Francais in “ Une Liaison,” a semi-drama, semi-comedy, wholly unworthy 
of her talent. Warmly received on this occasion, she was shortly after 
seen to more advantage in M. Mazéres’ comedy of ‘“ La Mere et la Fille,” 
and as Marguerite Cogni in Ancelot’s ‘ Lord Byron a Venise.” 

But the main object of the manager, M. Jouslin de la Salle, in engag- 
ing Madame Dorval, was the intended reproduction of “ Antony,” a re- 
newal of its original vogue being reasonably anticipated; the announce- 
ment, however, of the approaching revival of M. Dumas’s drama had 
scarcely appeared in the bills, when an article in the Constitutionnel, de- 
precating the proposed reprise as an outrage against morality and common 
decency, caused the censeur to forbid the performance. Upon this, Ma- 
dame Dorval, who had been expressly engaged to play Adéle d’ Hervey, 
published a letter in the leading journals, stating that “ Antony,” having 
been already performed fifty mghts at the Porte St. Martin and thirty 
nights at the Odéon, could in no wise be regarded as a novelty, and ought 
not therefore to be subject to the caprice of a censeur. That functionary, 
however, apparently thought otherwise, for he still persisted in his veto, 
and the rehearsals of “‘ Antony” were at an end. 

M. Alfred de Vigny’s “‘ Chatterton,” first produced February 12, 1835, 
afforded our heroine ample scope for the display of that genuime pathos, 
the effect of which was so irresistible ; her Kitty Bell was indeed a delicious 
creation, a gem of tenderness and sensibility. Unquestionable as are the 
merits of this touching drama, much of its success was fairly due to its in- 
terpreters, and above all to Madame Dorval. 

‘Two months later, Victor Hugo, after a somewhat protracted absence 
from the dramatic arena, again entered the lists; but this time even his 
warmest admirers were unable to deny that his new attempt was anything 
but an improvement on its predecessors. In fact, ‘‘ Angelo, Tyran de 
Padoue,” with all its poetic brilliancy of language, is a melodrama pur 
sang, deficient in none of the usual accessories: secret doors, subterranean 

da » poison, Venetian assassins, succeed one another with 
ixérecourt-like rapidity. But the simultaneous appearance in one piece 
of the two great actresses of the day, Mars and Dorval, was too potent 
an attraction to leave any room for criticism; the soft and silvery tones 
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of La Tisbé contrasted so forcibly with the passionate impetuosity of 
Catarina, that the public, breathless and enraptured, listened alternately 
to the voices of the rival charmers, unconscious of the glaring incongrui- 
ties of plot and style, which on any other occasion might have somewhat 
damped their enthusiasm. ‘Thanks to the exertions of its two principal 
supporters, the fourteen first representations of “‘ Angelo” produced no 
less a sum than 60,000 francs, nor for some time after was there any 
material ‘diminution in the receipts. 

“Une Famille au Temps de Luther,” by Casimir Delavigne, first played 
in the course of the same year, was favourably received, less owing to its in- 
trinsic merit than to the remarkable acting of Madame Dorval as Teela. 

On the expiration of her engagement, some misunderstanding having oc- 
curred to prevent its renewal, our heroine quitted the Comédie Frangaise, 
but soon after reappeared there in ‘‘ Chatterton.” The début, however, of 
Mademoiselle Rachel, and the decided preference shown by the public to 
classical tragedy—a preference clearly heralding the downfal of the ro- 
mantic school—finally determined her to withdraw from the theatre, 
where, indeed, she never appears to have felt quite at home. I have now 
before me a letter addressed by her to the semainier (i.e. the weekly in- 
spector, controller, and administrator of the affairs of the society ) complain- 
ing bitterly of the neglect shown her whenever she applied for the free 
admissions to which she was entitled, the places allotted to her being so 

bad that she was unable to offer them to any one. 

Nov. 7, 1839, Madame Dorval made her first appearance at the Re- 
naissance as Louise in Frédéric Soulié’s powerful drama, ‘‘ Le Proserit,” 
Guyon playing the hero. The company of this ill-starred temple of the 
drama then included Montdidier; Hoffmann, Madame Albert, Mademoi- 
selle Atala Beauchéne, and, last not least, Madame Anna Thillon. It 
was, however, evident from the beginning that the speculation must be 
a losing one: pieces which would have made the fortune of any other 
theatre were there played to empty benches, and no exertion of the 
management availed to overcome the apathy of the public. ‘The result, 
as might naturally be expected, was the sudden closing of the house, and 
the insolvency of the director, M. Anténor Joly, who throughout his 
managerial career had displayed courage and perseverance worthy of a 
better fate.* 

From the Renaissance, Madame Dorval transferred her valuable ser- 
vices to the Odéon, where she mainly contributed to the success of 
“ Lucréce,” “La Main Droite et la Main Gauche,” and ‘‘ La Comtesse 
@’ Altemberg.” 

In January, 1845, she returned, after an absence of many years, to the 
Porte St. Martin, and by her performance of one character created a 
sensation which has been rarely equalled, at least in our own day. I 
allude to ‘“‘ Marie Jeanne.” It is impossible adequately to describe the 

furore excited by Madame Dorval’s genius in this otherwise indifferent 





_ * Had M. Joly limited his ambition to one species of entertainment—drama, for 
instance—the result might have been Very different, but his programme included 
vaudeville, opera, and even ballet. The necessary outlay for this Protean exhi- 
bition would have been a deathblow to the finances of any theatre, the salaries of 
the personnel alone exceeding the receipts. 
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drama; the ish of the parent robbed of her child was so intensely, so 
painfully real, that the actress wholly disappeared, and gave place to the 
woman, the mother! In this extraordinary impersonation nothing was 
overdone or out of place ; the costume and manner were those of a simple 
and uneducated femme du peuple; there was no attempt at imposing 
attitudes or declamatory effect ; the heart-rending accents, the tears, the 
convulsive sobs, were prompted not by art but by nature. Few can have 
forgotten that one fearful despairing shriek, that burst from her lips as 
if it were the last effort of a broken spirit, on seeing her babe, her only 
hope, her only consolation, whom her poverty, not her will, had con- 
signed to the Enfans Trouvés, disappear perhaps for ever from her view! 
Her emotion was so visibly genuine that the audience seemed paralysed 
by it ; adead silence followed that inexpressibly piercing ery ; and the fall 
of the act-drop alone was the signal for such a hurricane of cheering as 
has seldom rung within the walls of a theatre. 

Madame Dorval’s last creation of any note was Agnés de Meranie in 
Ponsard’s tragedy of that name at the Odéon; her old associate, Bocage, 
playing Philippe Auguste. From that time, with the exception of a few 
occasional performances at the Théatre Historique, and a brief engage- 
ment—not, alas! at the Comédie Frangaise, but—at the Theatre St. 
Marcel, her Parisian career may be said to have closed ; for although 
every attempt was subsequently made by her, friends to regain for her 
that position in the capital which her name and talents entitled her to 
occupy, their efforts were ineffectual, and the last eighteen months of her 
life were passed in the honourable exile of a provincial tournée. Thirty 
years of uninterrupted success were disregarded ; the interests both of the 
management and of the public were alike sacrificed to a petty and 
unworthy spirit of rivalry; and the actress whose genius had long been 
the pride and boast of France’s national theatre, was, in her day of trial 
and need, denied admission within its walls! 

Now the error is acknowledged, and the injustice lamented ; now 
jealousy and neglect have given way to regret and sympathy ; chose who 
were deaf to the legitimate claims of their old comrade and fellow- 
labourer, now vie with each other in their bounties to her child. Such 
an atonement is indeed a bitter self-reproach, but it at least silences the 
reproaches of others. 

However carefully we may examine the contemporary theatrical annals 
of France or any other country, we shall rarely meet with an artiste 
better qualified, in a physical point of view, to cope with the exigencies 
of the modern dramatic school than Madame Dorval. With no preten- 
sion to refined elegance of manner, or to studied purity of diction—rely- 
ing for effect, not on the classic suggestions of art, but on the fervid in- 
spirations of nature—she was occasionally coarse, but more often sublime. 
A true creature of impulse, endowed with an immense and inexhaustible 
fund of energy, tenderness, and enthusiasm—she could now, by one of 
those fearful bursts of passion which first obtained for her the =ppella- 
tion of le drame incarné, make her audience shudder and quail before 
her—and now, by some exquisite and spontaneous touch of pathos, melt 
the most indifferent, the most stony-hearted, to tears. Her powers of 
endurance were such, that after sustaining the longest and most fatiguing 
part, she rarely betrayed any symptom of exhaustion; her energy seemed 
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to increase with each succeeding act, and she was never seen to such ad- 
vantage as in the closing scene. 

She is said to have been much struck with the acting of Miss Smithson 
(now Madame Hector Berlioz), on the occasion of that lady’s professional 
visit to Paris some years back ; and to have considered her Juliet, espe- 
cially, a model worthy of imitation. It would, however, be difficult to 
trace any point of resemblance between the two artistes ; nor is there 
reason to suppose that the graces of our talented countrywoman exercised 
any very material influence on the subsequent efforts of her great French 
contempo 

If Madame Dorval was popular on the stage, she was no less so in 
private life ; all who knew her liked and esteemed her, for she was frank, 
unaffected, and kind-hearted. Her loss will, therefore, be severely felt, 
not only by the play-going public, but also by her own large circle of 
friends won acquaintance, whom experience had taught equally to admire 
and appreciate the extraordinary powers of the actress, and the sterling 
and estimable qualities of the woman. 

Several years ago, Madame Dorval married the clever feuwilletoniste 
and dramatic writer, Jean Toussaint Merle,* author of “ Préville et Ta- 
connet,” “ La Laitiére Suisse,” and fifty other successful pieces, including 
“ Le Monstre et le Magicien,” an effective version of ‘“ Frankenstein,” 
in which T. P. Cooke originally played the monster. Her daughter has 
been some time the wife of Luguet, the amusing comique ‘of the Mon- 
tansier ; and it was to her that Madame Dorval addressed the last letter 
she ever wrote, a transcript of which may possibly not be uninteresting 
to my readers, and may in some measure compensate for the incomplete- 
ness of the foregoing sketch.’ It must be remembered that, whilst 
writing it, the celebrated artiste was suffering intensely from the malad 
(a kind of spasmodic cholera) which finally destroyed her, and which 
naturally incapacitated her from expressing herself with academical cor- 
rectness. 

“ CuireE CAROLINE,—Ta pauvre mére a souffert toutes les tortures de 
Yenfer. Chére fille, nous voici dans les anniversaires douloureux, je te 
prie que la chambre de mon Georgef soit fermée et interdite a tout le 

monde. Que Marie n’aille pas jouer dans cette chambre. Tu tireras le 
lit au milieu de la chambre; tu metteras son portrait ouvert sur son lit, 
et tu le couvriras de fleurs, ainsi que dans tous les vases. Tu enverras 
chercher des fleurs 4 Ja halle. Mets-lui tout le printemps qu'il ne peut 
plus voir, puis tu prieras toute la journée en ton nom et au nom de sa 
pauvre grand’-mére. 


‘‘ Je vous embrasse bien tendrement, 
“Ta Mere.” 





The number of deaths in the theatrical and musical world during the 
last few weeks, in addition to the one recorded above, has considerably 
exceeded the usual average; two out of the five victims having been 
carried off by the prevailing epidemic. One of these, Riché, a young 





* Born June 16, 1785, at Montpellier. 
t In allusion to her grandson, who died in May, 1848. 
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and promising actor of the Francais, died after only a few hours’ illness. 
He was a very efficient doublure of Regnier, and possessed comic powers 
of no excellence. The decease of the pretty Mdile. Maillet of 
the Thstiee Uaetocigns of Viette of the Vaudeville, and of Banderali, 
the well-known professor of the Conservatoire, whose renown dates from 
the Empire, are so many sources of regret to the musical and dramatic 
amateur; but the most celebrated name in the obituary of the past 
month is that of Angelica Catalani. 

Searcely had this eminent vocalist arrived in Paris from Lyons, when 
she was seized with a violent attack of cholera, which, in sprte of every 
effort to arrest its progress, terminated fatally in less than twenty-four 
hours. This melancholy event will be generally and deeply lamented by 
all who were fortunate enough to be acquainted with the*hospitable mis- 
tress of the Villa Catalani—a feeling with which, recalling as it does fo 
me many past “pleasures of memory,” and many a happy day spent in 
dear, delightful ietaen, I myself can truly and cordially sympathise. 





To give an idea of the miserable condition to which the cholera and 

litical troubles, especially the latter, have reduced the once flourishing 

arisian theatres, | need only say that on one evening of the present 
month the combined receipts of the Vaudeville, Variétes, Gymnase, and 
Montausier—each of which, in the palmier days of the drama, took 
nightly from three to four thousand frances at the Aaadonvadiiinial alto- 
gether to the sum of 623 francs; little more than six pounds a-piece. 
In good sooth, M. Ledru Rollin, you and your fellow-mountaineers 
have much to answer for !* 

The Opéra Comique, thanks to its nightingale, Madame Ugalde, has 
contrived partially to weather the storm. Mademoiselle Lavoye, for 
several years prima donna of this theatre, has resigned her post to Made- 
moiselle Delille ; an indifferent move on the part of the management, in 
allusion to which a dissatisfied abonné remarked, ‘ Pour chanter l’Opera 


Comique, il parait qu’on n’a plus besoin de da voix ( Lavoye).” 


The 16th of June, 1849, will long be a memorable date in the recollec- 
tions of the happy juveniles, royal and loyal, who graced with their pre- 
sence on thet day Mr. Mitchell's charming matinée at the St. James’: 
Theatre. I thine I see their merry little faces even now, and hear their 
joyous infantine laughs at the drolleries of that prince of grotesques, 
Auriol, whom they appeared to stimulate to still more marvellous exertions 
and still funnier antics. When the elastic little man, with his hands in 
his pockets, and his queer indescribable “Hi! hi! vous allez voir!” 
jumped from bar to bar, now higher, now lower, of the two chairs placed 
dos-a-dos by him for the occasion, his tiny audience opened their bright 
eyes with astonishment ; but when he commenced his walking tour round 
the table on the bottles, ‘and above all, when he balanced himself heels in 


* Since the above was written I have been informed—and the information is as 
positive as it is authentic—that the above-mentioned receipts very far exceed the 
common average of the last month : —- fifty francs being the usual nightly 
addition to the treasuries of each of the Vaudeville theatres. Nay, more, I am 
assured that on the evening of Sunday, June 17, the gross receipts of the Théatre 


Francais amounted to five francs, fifty centimes ! 
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air on a pyramid of bottles and plates, and in that delectable position 
blew unheard-of airs on a brass bugle, their delight knew no bounds. 
From the interesting little quatuor in the royal box, to the smallest of 
the small beings that peopled the other parts of the house, all a 
intent, absorbed in the changing seenes which, like those of a magic 
lantern, passed rapidly before their eyes. The selections from “ Fra 
Diavolo,” the musical glasses, the Hungarian singers, the graceful Marie 
Taglioni, the fascinating Rosati, and the various quadrilles, polkas, and 
fancy dances executed by a corps of youthful ballerine, excited by turns 
their merriment and admiration; and, no doubt, subsequently animated 
their innocent slumbers with many a fanciful and pleasurable dream. 
Et, vraiment, il y avait de quoi! 





A gastronomic bill of fare, bien rédigé, is a nice thing ; but an intel- 
lectual menu, when similar taste is shown in the selection and composi- 
tion, is a “uicerer’—such a one, for instance, as my esteemed and 
estimable friend, Mr. Mitchell, put forth the other day for his benefit, 
wherewith to entice fish of every degree, from the triton to the minnow, 
into his gilded and glittering net. And didn’t they bite! Not an 
irresolute nibble, as if they pulled their money out of their pockets only 
to put it in again ; but a tight, solid grip, as if they were afraid of the 
seats they had secured being craftily inveigled from under them by some 
wealthy and unscrupulous Boyard. Et il y en avait, des Boyards! 

And a right gallant company it was that there met together, to do 
honour to one of the best and most justly popular managers that ever 
presided over the destinies of a theatre! In the course of his career as a 
director, Mr. Mitchell has made many friends, but not a single enemy : 
before and behind the curtain,-there is but one opinion as to his tact, 
liberality, and gentlemanly consideration. He has invariably succeeded 
in conciliating the interests of the public and the amour propre of his 
artists; sincerity and good faith have always formed the basis of his 
conduct, towards both one and the other; and the consequence is, that 
if ever man lived whose word was universally considered as good as his 
bond, that man is John Mitchell.* The presence, therefore, of her 
Majesty, and of the choicest and fairest flowers of England’s nobility, at 
the St. James’s Theatre on this occasion, was a tribute as just as it was 
gratifying to the bénéficiaire; nor was the readiness with which each 
individua! performer contributed the aid of his or her talents a less signi- 
ficant testimony to managerial worth. 

After the risible muscles of the audience had been kept in constant 
play by the humorous acting of Tétard in “ La Vendetta,” that silver- 
toned Circe, Mademoiselle Charton, whose expressive, sympathique coun- 
tenance Dubufe has so inimitably transferred to canvass, seconded by the 
lively Guichard and the pains-taking Octave, refreshed our memories 
with those dainty Rossinian melodies which gem the time-honoured 
score of the ‘Comte Ory.” An air a@ roulades, and two sweet little 





* On the afternoon preceding his benefit, a large body of the subscribers to the 
French plays, headed by the Duke of Beaufort, presented Mr. Mitchell with a 
magnificent silver salver, a silver-gilt candelabrum, and a handsome cup and 
cover (the latter a private gift from Dr. Daniell). Palmam quam merutit ferat! 
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romances, exquisitely sung by Madame Damoreau, temporarily converted 

many a well-bred gentleman into an enthusiastic clagueur ; but among 

the hundreds present whose hands and voices vied with each other in 

a ing the eminent cantatrice, not one, I can affirm from actual 

0 tion, did so more warmly or more sincerely than her favourite 
pil, the regretted one of the Académie Royale, the dark-eyed syren, 
lorés Nau. 

On Mademoiselle Page's return from Russia, about a year and a half ago, 
her début at the Variétés took place in “ Les Extrémes se touchent,” a 
piece written expressly for her and Lafont. It then met with a very cold 
and discouraging reception, and was solely indebted for its occasional re- 
appearance in the bills to the excellent acting of the Chevglier. Whose 
fault this was, gallantry forbids my saying; but one thing is certain, viz., 
that however annoyed the author, M. Battu, may have been at the original 
quasi-failure of his proverbe, he would, had he seen it performed the 
other evening at the St. James’s Theatre by Lafont and Madame Doche, 
have had every reason to consider himself battu et content. 

Lafont’s merits as a comedian of the highest order are too generally 
appreciated to render any fresh analysis of his talent necessary; it 1s 

cient to say that his wit is as pointed, his delivery as irresistibly at- 
tractive, and his manner as easy and gentlemanly, as ever. 

Madame Doche is not an actress to be dismissed with a few words, 
and it is not at the close of my monthly record that I can, with any 
proper regard to my limits, trust myself to write about her. I therefore, 
for the present, merely subjoin a hasty tribute to the fair Comtesse, 
adapted to the couplet final of “« Les Extrémes se touchent.” 

Que votre présence, Rosine, 
Nous rend tous joyeux aujourd’hui, 
Julien vous aime, j’imagine, 
Devant vos beaux yeux il s’incline, 
Serons-nous moins galants que lui ? 
Malgré votre si longue absence 
Nous n’avons pu vous oublier, 
Restez! c’est la la récompense 
. Que mérite notre constance : 


Cessez donc de nous attrister, 
Et songez 4 nous consoler. 





I must add one word of hearty congratulation to my old and valued 
friend, Moriani, whose re-appearance on the English stage in his cha- 
racter of Gennaro recalls to my memory many a pleasant hour passed 
in the snug little Teatro Alfieri at Florence, while listening to “ Di 
goneaee ignobile” and “ Guai, se ti sfugge un muoto!” exquisitely ren- 

ered by this prince of tenors, Ungher, and Coselli. 

The bills will have it that Moriani is engaged only for three nights, 
but we have a better opinion of Mr. Lumley than to believe them. The 
printer must be the culprit: he has evidently omitted the concluding 0. 
—Erratum: for 3, read 30. 


June 23, 1849. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Our old favourite Mademoiselle Parodi has been retrieving herself lately, 
and delighted are we to record the fact. Among the many trumpets 
which sounded in praise of her Norma, ours was peat a not the 
faintest. We spoke very eloquently—pardon self-commendgtion —about 
native energy and genius, and descanted most judiciously on the manifest 
advantages of a strict discipline, when added to superior gifts of nature. 
Hence we were a little—let us speak honestly—mof a little mortified at 
such a coup manqué as the Favorita. The Semiramide seemed to set us 
right again, to a certain extent. We rejoiced to see the fire with which 
| Parodi bullied Assur, but then—but then—the “ Giorno d’orrore” took a 
little discount off our enthusiasm. Alboni is the most tremendously safe 
singer in the world. She goes to her mark with the most undeviatin 
rectitude; if there is any fault in a duet in which she is concerned, it is 
known in an instant that she is not the erring party ; and in the particular 
duet whereof we speak, Parodi did not come up to her mark of exactness. 

But we repeat, the cantatrice of Palermo es been retrieving herself. 
One would not naturally have looked toa character like that of Carolina 
in “Il Matrimonio Segreto,” as the turning point. Carolina is an un- 
happy girl in a false social position, with a little of the devil, to be sure, 
in her temperament, but that devil has been fearfully tamed. It was just 
one of those parts which, if we had not been convinced to the contrary 
by experience, we should have said was not at all adapted to the pecu- 
liar qualities of Mademoiselle Parodi. Nevertheless she has gone wey 
it admirably, entering as an actress into all the subdued misery of the 
character, and singing with a firmness and evenness for which we had 
hardly given her credit in her best early performances. 

The success of her Carolina has been well followed up by another in 
“ Lucrezia Borgia.” The burst of thankfulness with which she clutched 
at the remembrance of the antidote, when fate seemed ready to pounce on 
the one thing she cared for in the wide, dismal, hating world, could not 
be surpassed in passionate intensity. -Of sterner excellence was the atti- 
tude in which she stood over the corpse of Gennaro, and looked defyingly 
at her husband. He had come, exulting in a jealous rage; but she 
could feel that she had been wronged in this instance, and she could look 
at him with a calm, steady indignation. 

There isa sublime moral feeling in this terrible creation of Hugo’s, this 
“ Lucréce Borgia;” which the Italian poet has diluted into a libretto, and 
for that very reason has it been called immoral. The commonplace 
moralist cuts human nature into large distinct slices of good and evil, just 
as the Laplander’s year is dichotomized into a long summer and a long 
winter. But a more profound teacher of ethics like Hugo goes to wor 
impressed with the conviction of man’s original sanctity; and, thick as 
may be the crust of evil, he will not believe that all is rotten to the very 
' core, without one healthy place. In ‘ Lucréce Borgia,” the dramatist 
does not avail himself of the historical doubts as to the real criminali 
of his terrible heroine, but he brings her forward plainly branded wi 
her atrocities. The feeling of maternal affection is the one contrast to 
a long series of crime; and this is exhibited with such force, that the 
spectator is eo to sympathise with Lucrezia, while the evidences of 
her guilt are plainly before his eyes. A good-natured way of dealing 
with criminals is to gloze over their acts, by showing the temptations 
and provocations to which these owe their origin. This method is 
scorned by Victor Hugo, who wishes to show that the criminal, with his 
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crimes developed to an extent beyond the reach of palliation, is still a 
member of the great human family, and probably has some essential 
point in his character, which is not the less bright because it shines on 
nothing but the misshapen and the horrible. And let us do the 
Italian poet the justice of observing, that in the words of the last aria in 
the opera he has very felicitously expressed the belief of Lucrezia that 
her son is the only connecting link between herself and heaven : 
Era desso il figlio mio, 
La mia speme, il mio conforto 
Ei potia placarmi Iddio, 
Me potea far pura ancor. 
Ogni luce in lui m’é spenta 
Il mio cor con esso é morto; 
Sul mio capo il cielo avventa ‘ 
Il suo strale punitor. 
The character for histrionic capability which Alboni aequired in the 
of Ninetta, she has more than maintained by her Zerlina, in “ Don 
Giovanni.” ‘The character was never represented with such charming 
rusticity ; she was the complete country girl, good-humoured and 
coquettish, with nothing sophisticated about her. The bounding hilarity 
with which she first came on the stage and danced with her fellow- 
villagers, gave a sudden sense of enjoyment to the audience, which was 
expressed in a rapturous burst of applause. 

Some people have been famed for their “savoir-vivre.” Moriani has 
great celebrity for his “savoir-mourir.”” No one can die like Moriani 
in Gennaro; he so plainly marks the progress of the Borgia poison on 
his system, that if your ee is sufficiently ready, you may write little 
bulletins every half-minute touching the state of his health. 

All who delight in the Terpsichorean branch of operatic entertainment, 
must have been deeply grieved at the interruptions to Rosati’s per- 
formances, occasioned by the indisposition of that admirable danseuse. 
We have always taken especial delight in watching the advance of Rosati. 
There is a finish in her daneing, and a sparkling intelligence in her 
gances, which make her one of the most fascinating creatures of the 

What was particularly to be lamented, she was stopped in her 
career just after the production of a new ballet, in which she was made 
to simulate the elder Taglioni. 

The indefatigable Mr. Lumley has just returned from Berlin, having 
concluded an engagement with Nea Sontag, who is to appear forth- 
with, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 





THE THEATRES, 

Tu theatrical world during the past month has not been very lively. 
However, two five-act plays stand out amid the general level like two huge 
a in an Egyptian desert. One, by Mr. Marston, produced at the 
aymarket, is a tragedy called “Strathmore;” in which a struggle between 
love and duty, during the critical period of the Covenanters, is exhibited — 
with a great deal of poetical power, and in which there are two effective 
parts for Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. The other, by Mr. Spicer, 
which is called the “‘ Witch- Wife,” and has been produced at Marylebone, 
is of a much less solemn character. It shows us how a merry Lan- 
cashire lass was in great peril of being burned as a witch; and when 
our readers learn that Mrs. Mowatt represents the damsel, they will not 
wonder at the danger—for who does not know that Mrs. Mowatt is an 
enchantress? We have only one more remark to make. Mr. Spicer’s 
drama is no¢ founded on Mr. Ainsworth’s “ Lancashire Witches.” 
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LITERATURE. 


TOURISTS’ COMPANIONS.* 


We have here a batch of most seasonable and opportune works. © Rail- 
roads have effected a great change in the facilities for visiting the beau- 
tiful southern coast of England. Lines of railways, with their tribu- 
taries, enable the tourist now to reach any part of the coast, almost in 


one extended line, from the mouth of the Thames to Weymouth Boys. 


Dorchester, the present termination, 141 miles from London, being only 
six hours distant. Such a vast increase of means demanded a new order 
of hand-books, and the first that has come to hand appears to have met 
the desideratum in avery satisfactory manner. Our guide keeps as much 
as possible close to the lines of rail; and we are truly gratified to find, 
that while he gives all necessary information in regard to hotels, imns, 
and baths, churches, chapels, and public buildings, walks, rides, and rail- 
way trips, that he also extends his researches, to suit the enlightened 
taste of the day, to the architecture of the churches, castles, and man- 
. sions, and to the less obtrusive, but equally interesting, remains of 
Roman, British, and Saxon times. No one, indeed, should think of visit- 
ing the southern coast without providing himself with Mr. Nattali’s 
“ Hand-book. 

The ‘ Sea-side Book” meets with, if possible, a still more cordial 
greeting than the “ Hand-Book.” It adapts itself to all coasts and all 
seasons alike. It lays open to the idle and the thoughtless, wonders of 
creation that are too often trod regardlessly under foot; it teaches the 
unreflective to turn from the ever-impressive vastness of the ocean to the 
study of the minuter details of the life which it supports; and it forces 
upon the most frivolous, sentiments of respect for infinite wisdom and 
bounty. Very few are aware of how much that is curious and instructive 
is to be met with on the sea-shore. We sincerely hope that Dr. Harvey's 
little book, pleasantly written and nicely illustrated, may materially dimi- 
nish the number of the ignorant upon this subject. With such a guide, 
the young, instead of scattering the glittering sands to the winds, 
may be earnestly searching for rare plants and shells, or examining the 
curious structure of a Flustra, the nest of a Buccinum, or the egg of a 
shark. The intelligent of all classes will find an inexhaustible fund of 
inquiry and amusement; and even the artist will be enabled to correct 
the details in his sketches of nature in directions which are often little 
anticipated. 

 Parry’s Railway Companion from Chester to Holyhead,” speaks for 
itself. When it is considered that this most interesting line embraces the 
ancient city of Chester, the ruined fortress of Flint, St. Winifred’s Well, 
Rhuddlan Castle, the Cathedral Antiquities of St. Asaph’s, sea-washed 
Abergele, the rocks of Llanddulas, Conway, its castle and its suspen- 
~ * The Handbook of Travel round fhe Southern Coast of England. A Pic- 
turesque, Antiquarian, and Topographical Description of the Scenery, Towns, 
and Ancient Remains on that part of the Coast. Illustrated with thirty-five 
Engravings after Turner, Collins, Prout, Owen, Dewint, and others. M. A. Nat- 
tali.—The Sea-side Book; being an Introduction to the Natural His the 
British Coasts. By W. Harvey, M.D., &c. John Van Voorst.—The Railwa 
Companion from Chester to yhead, &c., &c. By Edward Parry. Seventh 
Thousand. T. Catherall. : 
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sion-bridge, the Vale of Llanrwst, Penmaen Mawr, Penrhyn, Bangor, 
Beaumaris, Caernarvon, and Holyhead, with the numerous objects of 
interest attached to each, and the monster tubular bridges in the act of 
construction, the indispensableness of such a guide will make itself felt 
at once, 





THE WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ.° 


“ ARABELLA Stuart” is one of the most interesting tales written by the pro- 
lific Mr. James, and that probably, as he himself modestly acknowledged at 
the time of its first-appearance, by virtue of the simple historical interest con- 
nected with the story of that fair and unfortunate lady, and which has called 
forth more than one poem of considerable merit. In depicting the character of 
James L., Mr. G. P. R. James has not been so lenient as Sir Walter Scott. The 
monarch is made to appear under the purely repulsive aspect of a cold, brutal, 
vain, frivolous tyrant. The characters of the time must, however, to be judged 
fairly, be taken in connexion with the rudeness of the age—the violent passions 
that were called into action—and the bold disregard which reigned of all those 

rinciples which have now been universally recognised for many years, Taken 
fn this point of view, the bad deeds of Lady Essex—the faults of James—the 
peculiarities of Sir Thomas Overbury, come out as the simple expression of the 
character of the time, and assume a real historical as well as a romantic interest. 

“Thirty Years Since” was originally published anonymously, and it bore, at 
that time, the name of “ Delaware; or, the Ruined Family.” The reasons which 
induced Mr. James to change that title are amusingly illustrative of the 

leasures of on **In looking over the catalogue,” he relates, “of a circu- 

ting library, with a lady who wished to select some books to read at a watering- 
lace, I found the name of ‘ Delaware; or, the Ruined Family;’ and with a sneak- 
ng sort of diffidence, I gently insinuated that it might perhaps amuse her. 

“ «No, no,’ said my fair friend, ‘I dare say it is some sentimental trash. What 
else can be expected from the name?’ ” 

The author did not venture to say another word; but he internally resolved 
that if ever opportunity occurred, he would get rid of the obnoxious title. 

Of “ Agincourt” it is only necessary to say, that it is one of those stately narra- 
tives of chivalry and feudal grandeur, of the court and the battle-field, which have 
stamped Mr. G. P. R. James as a writer of romance of the first class. 





' A MANUAL OF BOTANY.+ 


We know of no work which gives at the same time a comprehensive and a con- 
densed view of all departments of botanical science so satisfactorily as this 
newly-published manual of Professor Balfour’s. The elementary structure of 
plants and the functions of the simplest tissues are primarily discussed, and 
then the compound organs and the functions which they perform. In the im- 

nt subject of classification, the system adopted is that of De Candolle; but 
in the arrangement and definition of the natural orders, Walker Arnott has 
been chiefly followed. The application of physiology to agriculture, both as 
regards the cultivation of plants and their diseases, is brought under notice; and 
in detailing the properties of plants, care has been taken to notice all those 
which are important in a medical and economical point of view. Lastly, a general 
view is given of all the principal facts that have been hitherto collected on the 
geographical distribution of plants. By thus combining together information 
which could only be acquired by the consultation of several volumes, Professor 
eal has rendered a great service to the student, and to the progress of 

owledge. 


* 1. Arabella Stuart; a Romance from English History.—2. Thirty Years 
Since ; or, the Ruined Family.—3. Agincourt. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

t+ A Manual of Botany; being an Introduction to the Study of the Structure, 
Physiology, and’Classification of Plants. By John Hutton Balfour, M.D., F.L.S., 
Professor of Medicine and Botany in the University of Edinburgh. Illustrated 
by numerous Woodcuts. John Joseph Griffin and Co, 














Literature. 


CASUALTIES AFLOAT.* 


It is something to make a dry scientific subject popular, but it is 
still more praiseworthy to render so purely philanthropic a subject as 
the casualties incidental to a ship’s career, with a view to their pre- 
vention, at once instructive and amusing. Yet Lieutenant Kynaston 
has succeeded admirably in relieving the dryness of a professional and 
somewhat didactic dissertation, both by the manner in which he has 
treated his subject fronsesll and also by the numerous anecdotes which 
he has brought to illustrate or support his arguments. 

_ Next to the fearful alarm of fire in a house on shore, (remarks the gallant 
lieutenant,) with all its dread accompaniments—the rattling of engines—the 
tread of vast masses of men through the streets of a town—the cries of the terrified 
inmates of the house itself, there can be no sounds more alarming than the pecu- 
liar sharp click of the firing of the life-buoy at sea; the instinctive rush up the 
ladders of aship in the depth of the night—the ominous whisper of ‘ What is it?’ 
‘Who is it?’ (for in a well regulated man-of-war the first sounds of alarm soon 
subside into a whisper). These questions appear always unanswerable; whether it 
be relative or friend, where or whence he has fallen, none can tell ; in short, there 
always is, and always will be, a certain degree of bewilderment attending a 
casualty of the kind. 


Discussing the various causes which lead to men and boys falling over- 
board, the heutenant ends by telling us that in close harbours, such as 
Malta, the bodies of men are occasionally dredged up, that have been 
missing from their ships, although moored within a stone’s-throw of the 
shore on each side. He further: adds, that probably, of all other classes 
of men, the seaman holds in the greatest dread a death by drowning ; 
and although so many resuscitated individuals have described the sensa- 
tions they experienced, when the waters have closed over their heads, as 
even agreeable, still the seaman will not accept these experiences. Our 
author remarks of the “drowning mark,” that it is accurately defined, 
and may readily be discerned by the most ordinary physiognomist afloat 
(to borrow from the seaman’s own vocabulary) under a “ taut skin and a 
red eye!” We wish he had described this mark more circumstantially. 
The subject of ‘‘ Naval Superstitions” opens a wide and interesting field 
of inquiry, which might even have been more fully illustrated. Upon 
the folly of presentiments, Mr. Kynaston remarks that every uninitiated 
wight, on the morning of his maiden action, invariably awakes with the 
presentiment that the first shot fired in anger will have his own devoted 
head for its object; and yet we read of two frigates (Crescent and Re- 
union, 1793) engaged in close action for several hours in the early part 
of the revolutionary war, and the victor leaving the field without the loss 
of aman. Mr. Kynaston does not, however, throw any light upon the 
well-known fact, that sometimes a man known to be a good swimmer is 
never again seen after he has first sunk under the waves. Our author 
also justly remarks that many a fine fellow, heedless of consequences, has 
dashed into the waves with the purpose of saving another, who, had he 
once experienced the frantic grasp, the almost superhuman force of the 





’ Casualties Afloat; with Practical Suggestions for their Prevention and Remedy. 
Illustrated by Original Anecdotes. By Lieut A. F. Kynaston, R.N. Trelawney 
Saunders. 
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drowning man in his eftur‘s to drag down his generous preserver, might 
have paused in his headlong career. Yet, while we have known the 
father's life to have been sacrificed under such circumstances by his boy- 
son, how many, on the other hand, have been saved from a watery grave 

the devotion of a fellow-creature! We know several remarkable in- 
stances, but Mr. Kynaston relates one of surpassing merit. 

One of the finest among the eighty-fours of our day, lately driven by -the 
strong “ Etesian wind” (of classical recollections), which sweeps down the Bos- 
phorus as through a funnel, and gathers force among the islands of the Greek 
Archipelago during its course, had no sooner put her head to the westward than 
she encountered a strong gale right in her teeth, followed by an unusualiy heavy 
sea. She was in the act of reefing her mainsail when one of the crew fell over- 
board. His perilous situation was no sooner seen from the ward-room, than a 
lieutenant of the ship (B——-)—(why, we would ask, be ashamed to do honour to 
his name ?)—who had lost an arm on the same coast at the Battle of Navarino, 
hooking the chair on which he was seated to the stump of his amputated limb, 
gallantly dashed into the waves after the drowning seaman, and supported him 
with the arm which was left to him entire, to be in this instance the honourable 
cause of saving life. 


CONFESSIONS OF A HYPOCHONDRIAC#* 


ALTHOUGH very inconsecutive in style and arrangement, there is 
considerable talent and smartness in this book. After forty years of 
hard labour, the author says he retired, intending to give his spirit a life- 
long holiday. But little did he think that to retire from an active life is 
literally to die beforehand. From the want of the habitual exercise of 
his faculties, our author, like many others before him, soon grew iil. 
Being rich, he began to consult the most eminent doctors, and found to 
his surprise that they every one differed in opinion. He did not know 
that it is so much more difficult to prescribe for an imaginary than for 
a real disease. He next tried Malvern, but soon fell into a fit of ennui 
there. He then tried the quacks. The chronically ill are the certain 
prey of the empiric; and the ill-success of this plan suggests a variety 
of sound criticism upon the strange system pursued in this country, of 
securing proper professional help for the poor, and leaving the better 
classes to the tender mercies of infamous pretenders, Our hypochon- 
driac turned from Malvern to Cheltenham, and then back again, with the 
same ill-success. An adventure, brought about by a mistake of bed- 
rooms, enlivens a few pages. A long trial of the cold-water cure also gives 
variety to a chapter or two, till that fertile subject is used up, and suc- 
ceeded by the homeopathic system, by shampooing, and a disquisition on 
the hot-bath. The race after health is as energetically pursued as if it were 
the pursuit of fortune. The moral is after Fuller,—that gentlemen and 
ladies, when they have once eaten of the insane root, and they have 
declared their faith in humbug, are beyond the reach of logic. The 
resumé is, that the three great physicians are Diet, Exercise, and Water. 





* Confessions of a H hondriac; or, the Adventures of a Hyp. in search of 
Health. By M.R.C.S. unders and Otley. 








Literature. 


THE ALBATROSS.* 


Sea stories are deservedly popular, and, it is to be hoped, ever will be 
so, with an essentially maritime nation. The very idea of the sea is 
associated with the spirit of enterprise, the wonders of the deep and the 
distant, and with deeds of daring and valour—with buccaneering and pri- 
vateers, and with shipwreck and famine. Few poems have been more 
popular in the language than Falconer’s Shipwreck, Dibdin’s songs, and 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. There never was a time when voyages 
of circumnavigation and discovery, naval engagements, and stories of 
shipwreck and adventure, were not eagerly read. So great has been the 
demand that the old race of fact-relators, the Hakluyts and the Purchases, 
the historians of buccaneering and the writers of naval history, have 
been succeeded in more quiet times by bold and able soarers in the 
realms of fiction—the Chamiers, the Marryats, and the Coopers. Mr. 
W. H. G. Kingston has fairly earned for himself a niche in the same 
tier of Neptune’s literary temple. The talent and perseverance which 
he brought to bear upon the “ Voices of the Ocean,” when first speaking 
from the pages of Ainsworth’s Magazine, attested to his general 
literary ability: the rough racy humour and dramatic liveliness of his 
nautical characters reminded the reader of some of Smollett’s best things; 
and we rejoice to see the whole worked out into three volumes, carefully 
finished, and made to present a well-compacted and effective story—one 
ou we feel convinced will earn popularity and reputation for its 
author. 





EXCITEMENT.+ 


Tuis unpretending little story opens with a sketch of a lovely young 
horsewoman in the park—Constance Devereux, the fair heroine of the 
tale, and a young lady provided with a kind of Captain Absolute for a 
father—an old Yorkshire baronet, who cannot brook opposition to his 
will, and is, moreover, as irritable as he is obstinate and dictatorial. An 
after-dinner scene introduces us to a recognised lover in the person of 
Mr. Edward Tremaine, and to a lengthy political disquisition, in which 
the lover plays the part of the Liberal, and the baronet of the Ultra- 
aristocrat. ‘ Excitement” comes into play with a vengeance. Sir 
Stephen Devereux dashes his glass on the floor, and declares that 
if such are Mr. Tremaine’s opinions he must no longer consider the 
door of his house open to him, and that his daughter shall never 
become the wife of a revolutionary democrat! The next stage of 
excitement is gambling, followed by a fatal duel ; and so on through 
two volumes of an interesting and well-written story. The various 
species of excitement in which mankind indulge—political excitement, 
religious excitement, mercantile’ excitement, down to railroad excite- 





* The Albatross; or, Voices from the Ocean. A Tale of the Sea. By William 
Hi. G. Kingston, Esq., Author of “The Circassian Chief,” “The Prime Minister,” 
“ Lusitanian Sketches,” &c. &c. 3 vols. H. Hurst and Co. P 
7 Excitement; a Tale of Our Times. In 2 vols. Orger and Meryon. 
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ment—are all neatly and even sarcastically touched off. The moral of 
the whole is good—that to be always seeking for sensations, to wish to 
be perpetually in a state of emotion or excitement, is to enervate intelli- 

nee and will. It is a state of the mind that arises from idleness and 
ae indulgence, and that carries certain punishment. with it. 
This little illustration of the folly of excitement by means of fiction, it 
only remains to add, has been published for the benefit of a charitable 


institution. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, 


An Historical and Statistical Account of Life Assurance, by Mr. Alfred Burt, 
published by Effingham Wilson, may be fairly recommended as giving a good, 
plain, and practical view of the general principles of life assurance. A scheme of 
such infinite importance to the public cannot be too fully made known and under- 
stood. Mr. Burt’s great object has been simplification, and he appears to have 
succeeded in that object.—The second part of M. Jobert’s Ideas; or, Outlines of a 
New System of Philosophy (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.), is characterised by the 
same spirit, and clear and forcible argumentation, which so pre-eminently distin- 
guished the first. The reader will find in this little book a very fair and concise 
view of the philosophic vagaries of the actual time in which we exist.—He is a 
bold man who would venture to print now-a-days his Reasons for Belief in Judicial 
Astrology, but such is the title of a little book now before us, published by Effing- 
ham Wilson. It is mainly an answer to the Atheneum, which some months back 
contained a series of papers against astrology; but we cannot say that the author 
has made his argument very clear or convincing; and he has detracted from its 
trustworthiness by mixing up with it remarks on the dangerous character of Popish 
priestcraft. ‘The appendix upon astrological books and directions is the only 
valuable part of the book.—The publication of a fifth and a cheap edition of 
Coningsby, by Mr. Colburn—a novel in which its illustrious author first 
vindicated the claims of the Tory party to be the popular political confedera- 
tion of the country, and in which he first intimated those views respecting 
the great House of Israel, which he afterwards more fully developed in his 
* Tancred”—need only be mentioned to ensure attention.—Mr. Weale, the well- 
known architectural publisher, has just put forth a valuable little work, being 
Observations on the British Museum, National Gallery, and National Record Office, 
with Suggestions for their Improvement ; by James Ferguson, M.R.I. B.A., &c. The 
work contains an excellent ground-plan of the new buildings at the British 
Museum, and a sketch-plan of proposed arrangements of picture and statue 
galleries in Trafalgar Square ; besides many other points and suggestions of 
great interest at the present moment.— The Witch-Wife: a Tale of Malkin Tower, 
a drama in five acts, by Henry Spicer, has met with that suecess in stage- 
representation, which the author’s well-known previous works have uniformly 
received; and the public judgment is confirmed by careful perusal. The coin- 
cidence in time between the subject, names, and parties, and some of the 
actors in Mr. Ainsworth’s “‘ Lancashire Witches,” is curious, and has called forth 
from Mr. Spicer a few words of explanation in his preface.— Part J. of Eliza 
Cook's Journal has come to hand; and we are bound to wish it success, from 
motives of gallantry, as well as from feelings of fraternity of labour. The com- 
munications of one who writes under the anonyme of “Silverpen,”’ have par- 
ticularly struck us by their various merit. The principles of this little pub- 
lication are the advancement of social happiness and moral intelligence, and 
they deserve encouragement. 








